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From HARPER & BROTHERS 


new: ' 


EFFECTIVE FEATURE WRITING: 


Clarence A. Schoenfeld, University of Wisconsin 


Hard to Write A comprehensive text covering all phases of mag- 

Articles that Sell azine and newspaper feature writing from initial 
research to marketing the finished product. The 
latest findings of communications research are 
related to the practical problems of the news- 
paper and magazine freelancer. An unusual fea- 
ture is the inclusion of many informal comments 
from editors outlining the requirements of their 
magazines and citing common causes of rejections. 
448 pp. Text Edition $4.50* ; 


recent: 


COPYWRITING : e 


George T. Clarke, New York University 


Theory and An expert presentation starting with fundamen- 

Technique tals and covering every major form/of copywrit- 
ing, in all media. Creative esses and et- 
ing strategies are preticd | Special chapter on 
visualization, art, typography, and production: 
another on obtaining a career job and on free 
lance writing. 523 pp. $7.50. 


MODERN NEWS REPORTING 


bi Carl Warren, Radio News Director, The New 
Third York Times 


Edition A leading text for the full-year journalism course. 
Features abundant examples, 72 full-page charts 
(including the widely acclaimed diagrams of 
news story structures), and a realistic setting— 
a mythical but cal American 2 
Based on the new Associated Press Style Man- 
ual. 480 pp. $5.50. 


* Available for quantity sale to schovls and colleges only. 
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@ NEW HOLT-DRYDEN BOOKS IN JOURNALISM 


THE PROFESSIONAL JOURNALIST: 
A GUIDE TO MODERN REPORTING PRACTICE 
JOHN HOHENBERG, Columbia University 


An important first textbook by a distinguished news- 
paperman and teacher, this new book emphasizes the 
knowledge, experience, and ethics that make jour- 
nalism a profession. Professional practices on all 
levels—from basic reporting to the work of the inter- 
pretive writer—are covered. He treats incisively such 
major topics as the changing concepts of news and 
the growing responsibility of the newspaper in public 
service. 1960, 448 pp., $5.50t. 





THE PROCESS OF COMMUNICATION: 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THEORY AND PRACTICE 
DAVID K. BERLO, Michigan State University 


A thorough-going analysis of the communication 
process is presented here fc: the first time in a text- 
book. Designed to help stucents increase their abili- 
ties to understand, predict, and affect human be- 
havior through communication, this introductory 
text includes materials frora the behavioral sciences 


and the study of language. 1960, 320 pp., $4.25¢. 





@ a well-received 1959 book — 
REPORTING, MITCHELL V. CHARNLEY, University of Minnesota 


“This is a superlative book on reporting—clearly, 
in my judgment, the unchallenged volume in the 
field. The author is a real pro who is widely known 
and respected as a writer, editor and journalism 
teacher. The book has the depth, insight and imagi- 
nation characteristic of Mitchell Charnley’s teaching 
and his own independent work as a journalist.” 
Ralph D. Casey, Emeritus, University of Minnesota. 

1959, 384 pp., $4.75. 
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Introduction to 
Mass Communications 


EDWIN EMERY PHILLIP H. AULT WARREN K. AGEE 


THIS NEW BOOK (ready in Spring, 1960) is designed to give the reader a full de- 
scription of the mass communications industries, to introduce him to all the areas of 
professional work in journalism and mass communications, and to illuminate for him 
the importance of the communicator in modern society. 


IT OFFERS, for the general student in an introductory course, a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the mass media upon which he depends so heavily as a citizen. For the student 
considering a career in mass communications it also answers in a positive, yet realistic, 
way the question: Is journalism a desirable profession, important to society? Is there a 
place in it for me? 


EMERY, AULT, and AGEE describe how the 


mass media and related agencies are organized, 
their sizes and roles, jot opportunities and quali- 
fications—in separate chapters for newspapers, 
magazines, radio and television, book publishing, 
film making, press associations, advertising, pub- 
lic relations, mass communications research, and 
journalism teaching. Other sections discuss the 


social role of the communicator; analyze the cur- 
rent status of the media; trace, in a five-chapter 
historical unit, freedom of the press trends, tech- 
nological growth, and the development of the 
news, opinion, and entertainment ms; and 
describe the growth and current status of educa- 
tion for journalism, giving evidence of industry 
support. Annotated 25-page bibliography. 


THE AUTHORS: Dr. Emery is Professor of Journalism, University of Minnesota; 
Mr. Ault is Executive Editor of the Associated Desert Newspapers of California; Dr. 
Agee is Dean of the School of Journalism, West Virginia University. 


PROJECTS BIBLIOGRAPHY xii + 436 PAGES TENTATIVE PRICE, $5.00 





REPORTING THE NEWS 
Phillip H. Ault and Edwin Emery 


THIS FRESH, READABLE reporting text has, in its first year, won a solid place in 
university and college beginning reporting courses. Adoptions across the country reflect 
instructor and student reaction to a book which emphasizes how to report as well as 
how to write the news. It is an ideal companion volume for INTRODUCTION TO 
MASS COMMUNICATIONS. (Illustrated; 1959; 331 pages; $5.00) Adoptions include: 


University of Wisconsin 
San Jose State College 
Arizona State University 
University of Minnesota 
Riverside City College 
Sacramento State College 
University of Detroit 
Loretto Heights College 
West Virginia University 
Vermont College 

Mary Washington College 
Potomac State College 
Westbrook Junior College 
Salem College (‘West Va.) 
Moorhead State College 
Citrus Junior College 
Missouri Valley College 


New York University 
American University 
Linfield College 
Mercer University 
UCLA 

Chico State College 
University of Utah 
Howard College 
Ricks College 

Beloit College 
University of Miami 
Wheaton College (Iil.) 
Taylor University 
Portland State College 
Utah College 
Louisiana College 
Baker University 
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University of Michigan 
University of Pennsylvania 
Southeast Missouri State College 
George Washington Univ 
St. Joseph’s College (Ind.) 
Southeastern Lou College 
University of Houston 
Wisconsin State College, 
Stevens Point 
Southeastern State Coliege (Okia.) 
Buena Vista College 
University of Denver 
Humboldt State College 
Mount Ida School (Mass.) 
Lincoln-Sudbury High School 
(Mass. ) 





Louisiana State University Press 
Se 


BOOKS FOR JOURNALISTS 


HANDBOOK OF THE FOREIGN PRESS 


By John C. Mer il 


This monumental work provides a panoramic view of the world’s 
press systems, with particular emphasis on the newspapers of 
the major countries. Contains a section on world news agencies, 
a gallery of front pages, and a glossary of press terms in seven 
languages. Profusely illustrated. 

394 pp., 8 x 11, paperbound, $5.00 


INTRODUCTION TO 
MASS COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH 


Edited by Ralph O. Nafziger & David M. White 


A survey of research principles and techniques as they relate to 
mass media. “First level graduate students in all the social sciences 
should find it useful.” — Public Opinion Quarterly. “. . . ex- 
tremely important and valuable.’* — Quill and Scroll. 

256 pp., $5.00 


BOVARD OF THE POST-DISPATCH, by James W. Markham $4.00 


MANAGEMENT OF NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS, by C. R. F. 
Smith and Kathryn Rheuark $2.00 
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Anaconda Journalism: 
The End of an Era 
BY RICHARD T. RUETTEN 


The sale of eight dailies by Montana’s dominant economic power 
is seen as an event of great significance, even though the papers 
are still absentee-owned. The author of this study, an instructor 
in history at the University of Oregon, is a native Montanan 
currently working upon a biography of Burton K. Wheeler. 





Wf THE EARTHQUAKE THAT SHOOK MON- 
tana in August 1959 received more at- 
tention in the press but was probably 
less important than a journalistic tem- 
blor earlier in the year. For on June 1, 
1959, the Anaconda Company publicly 
divested itself of a chain of eight news- 
papers whose total circulation was 
larger than that of all the other dailies 
in the state: In numbers alone, the 
group embraced nearly one half of 
Montana’s 18 dailies: the Billings Ga- 
zette, the Anaconda Standard, the Daily 
Post and Montana Standard of Butte, 
the Livingston Enterprise, the Daily 
Missoulian and Sentinel of Missoula, 
and the Helena Independent Record. 
The purchaser was the Lee Papers, a 
midwest syndicate headed by Lee P. 


1In 1958. company dailies had a total circula- 
tion of 94,249 to 74,595 for the independents. 
N. W. Ayer & Sons Directory of Newspapers and 
Periodicals (Philadelphia, 1958), pp. 583-88. In 
Montana everyone knows what “the company” 
means; when that term is used herein it refers to 
the Anaconda Company. 


Loomis of the Mason City (Iowa) 


Globe-Gazette. In announcing the 
transaction, the new owner said: “We 
serve only one interest—the public. 
There were no strings attached to the 
sale of these newspapers. Our only ob- 
ligai.ons are to our subscribers and our 
communities.” ? 

Although the sale substituted one 
form of absentee control and owner- 
ship for another, it had a significance 
that received national notice. Ana- 
conda’s decision ended an “antedilu- 
vian” form of journalism: the eco- 
nomic power of Montana finally re- 
linquished a group of papers that had 
been characterized by “togetherness,” 
apathy and mystery. Editor & Publisher 
spoke for many public-minded persons 


2 Montana Standard (Butte), June 2, 1959, p. 1. 
For an official history of the Lee icate, see 
The Lee Papers: A Saga of Midwestern Journal- 
ism (Kewanee, Illinois, 1947) by colleagues and 
associates. 

8 “The Chain of Copper,” Time, 73:68 (June 1, 
1959). 
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when it complimented the company for 
“getting out of the newspaper business 
where it never belonged.” ¢ 

Moreover, the very fact of Anacon- 
da’s withdrawal from something had 
meaning for Montana. The company’s 
history has been one of acquisition, not 
only of newspapers but of other indus- 
tries as well. Its prominence in the eco- 
nomic and political life of Montana 
goes back to the copper wars at the 
turn of the century, when Marcus Daly 
(Amalgamated and Anaconda), Wil- 
liam A. Clark and F. Augustus Heinze 
fought for monopoly of Montana’s 
mineral wealth. Amalgamated eventu- 
ally persuaded Heinze and Clark to 
sell, and its triumph reshaped the 
course of Montana history. 

In the years after 1906, Amalga- 
mated consolidated and increased its 
economic holdings by pressure and 
purchase; its disregard of public respon- 
sibility prompted one writer to label 
the state as “America’s largest feudal 
empire.”* Although subsequently re- 
named the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company, its acquisition of noncopper 
industries outmoded the title, and in 
1955, for the sake of accuracy, the 
corporation became simply the Ana- 
conda Company.*® 


(@ TO PROTECT ITS ECONOMIC EMPIRE, 
the company actively entered politics. 
In the early decades of the century, it 
worked primarily through the Demo- 


4“Montana’s Free Press,” Editor & Publisher, 
92:6 (June 13, 1959). 

5A. G. Mezerik, The Revolt of the South and 
West (New York, 1946), p. 48. The company 
sought to counteract this and other negative ap- 
praisals by subsidizing Isaac F. Marcosson’s 
Anaconda (New York, 1957). A reviewer called 
it “the lowest type of historical endeavor” and a 
“grave reflection upon the judgment of its man- 
agement.” Kenneth H. Myers, in Business History 
Review, 32:141 (Spring 1958). 

* Anaconda’s in Montana include 
saw mills, forests, railroads, mines, smelters, 
fabricating plants, oil and an alumi- 
num plant. 


cratic party in an alliance that lingered 
until the 1930s, when the New Deal 
frightened Anaconda officials into 
switching allegiance.’ 

The company’s original choice had 
been one of necessity. Butte miners in- 
variably voted Democratic, and the 
company could exercise local political 
influence only through that party. By 
controlling Butte, and with sympathetic 
support from other mining communi- 
ties, the company exerted strong pres- 
sure on the state Democratic organiza- 
tion. This was especially true before 
the direct primary of 1912. 

In addition, the evenly-distributed 
strength of the two major parties en- 
abled the company to sway general 
elections by throwing its impressive in- 
fluence to the “safest” candidate, re- 
gardless of the political label. Such 
tactics undermined party responsibility, 
stimulated political independence, and 
supplied fertile soil for demagogy. 

The company’s newspapers aided in 
extending its political influence. Their 
acquisition, too, stems from the copper 
wars. The contestants had discovered 
that newspapers were effective in influ- 
encing public opinion, and each had 
established a persons! organ—the Re- 
veille (Heinze), the Anaconda Stand- 
ard (Daly) and the Butte Miner 
(Clark). The last two were well-edited 
papers, however, especially the Stand- 
ard under the guidance of John H. 
Durston.® But in the years after Amal- 
gamated’s triumph in 1906 and Dur- 


‘In the late 1930s, all company papers oF, 
ee eee ee hanes 
Congressman LeRoy Anderson «..arged that the 
company now “dominates the Republican 
in Montana.” See Havre Independent, Dec. 


1957, 1. 

* Jules Alexander Karlin, ‘ Politics 
in Montana,” A History of Montana, ed. Mer- 
rill G. Bur! and K. Ross Toole (New 
York, 1957), I, p. 248. 

* For comments on Durston and the excellence 


; 
18:26 (July 27, 1931). 
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ston’s departure in 1913, the Standard 
lost its early respectability. Yet the 
company did not lose sight of the im- 
portance of the press, and in the fol- 
lowing decades it invested in additional 
Montana papers. By 1929, Anaconda 
had acquired all of the papers that it 
sold to the Lee syndicate 30 years 
later.?° 

A curtain of secrecy veiled each pur- 
chase from the public.*! “The history 
of the Anaconda chain is shrouded in 
mystery,” wrote Alfred M. Lee in 
1937; “it is one of the kind which Edi- 
tor & Publisher does not list in its an- 
nual compilation.”** Not until 1951 
was it possible to document completely 
Anaconda’s domination of these news- 
papers. Until then, interested persons 
could only suspect and accuse. This 
policy of extreme modesty was some- 
times an embarrassment, as in 1919 
when Upton Sinclair guessed (wrong- 
ly) that the company owned or con- 
trolled all but two Montana papers.” 
The allegation became gospel for many 
anti-company politicians and writers, 
however, and was repeated with little 
variation as late as 1945.4 

Although Anaconda owned newspa- 
pers, the extent to which it controlled 


%” “Anaconda Sells 12 Montana Newspapers to 
Lee Group,” Editor & Publisher, 92:56 (June 6, 
1959). 

4 William Weinfeld, “The Growth of Daily 
Newspaper Chains in the United States: 1923, 
1926-1935,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 23:359, n. 8 
(December 1936). 

3 Alfred M. Lee, The Daily Newspaper in 
America: The Evolution of a Social Instrument 
(New York, 1937), p. 220. 

%* Upton Sinclair, The Brass Check: A Study 
of American Journalism (Pasadena, 1919), p. 
242. The JOURNALISM QUARTERLY correctly ap- 
praised Anaconda’s ownersh << > 
an article by Raymond B. Nixon, ‘ tion 


The Catholic Crisis (New 
p. 144. Seldes ob- 


Primary Election, July 19, 1938,” 
copy in Thomas J. Mooney Papers (Bancroft Li- 


its editors is not clear. Some informa- 
tion appeared in 1951 when the Fair- 
mont Corporation, a subsidiary of Ana- 
conda, applied to the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission for a permit to 
purchase major interest in Great Falls ' 
radio station KFBB. The hearings not 
only revealed Fairmont’s ownership of 
many Montana newspapers, but shed 
some light on editorial policy as well. 
“The policy of each of Fairmont’s 
newspapers is determined locally, sub- 
ject only to several general policy con- 
siderations,” said J. T. Finlen, Ana- 
conda’s legal counsel. These “general 
policy considerations” were, in brief, to 
avoid “yellow journalism.” Otherwise, 
Finlen continued, “the manager of such 
paper is autonomous,” and “news 
slants or editorials [are never] pipelined 
from management of either Anaconda 
or Fairmont to such papers.” 
Perhaps each editor knew instinctive- 
ly what not to say, and a pipeline was 
unnecessary. Still, as John M. Schiltz 
has pointed out, some recent examples 
of unanimity almost defy coincidence.** 
Furthermore, there was in the past a 
condition of unprecedented rapport, 
right thinking and “togetherness” on 
many subjects, especially political. 


@ THIS FEATURE OF “TOGETHERNESS” 
appeared early in Anaconda journalism. 
When Thomas J. Walsh ran for re-elec- 
tion in 1918, the company’s Democratic 
papers refused to endorse the Senator 
until he “persuaded” Burton K. 
Wheeler, a Walsh appointee, to resign 
as United States district attorney for 
Montana. The company disliked and 
feared Wheeler, who had rebelled 
against Anaconda while serving in the 
state legislature of 1911. Wheeler re- 
signed as district attorney shortly be- 


% John M. Schiltz, “Montana’s 
Montana Opinion, 1:7 (June, 1956). 


Press,” 
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fore the election, and the company dis- 
played its gratitude by supporting 
Walsh.** Again in 1922, when state 
Republicans threatened to enact an 
equitable metals tax, the company pa- 
pers, including those wearing the Re- 
publican label, threw all support to the 
Democratic candidates.1* 

But the gubernatorial campaigns of 
the 1920s provide the most cogent il- 
lustrations. During that decade, rum- 
blings of revolt shook the state, as 
Burton K. Wheeler, Joseph M. Dixon 
and Wellington D. Rankin successively 
challenged the company’s political 
power in 1920, 1924 and 1928. A 
friendly governor has always seemed 
important to the company. Hence, its 
editors, both Democratic and Republi- 
can, formed a solid group in opposition. 
Vituperation and innuendo, accurately 
directed at all three candidates, splashed 
across the editorial pages of the com- 
pany press. 

The 1928 campaign against Welling- 
ton D. Rankin, brother of former Rep- 
resentative Jeannette Rankin, plumbed 
the depths of abuse. The gubernatorial 
candidate had promised that, if elected, 
he would reduce state expenses by re- 
moving the private telephone wire be- 
tween the state house and the company 
offices, a connection often alleged but 
never proved.’® The Anaconda Stand- 
ard countered this relatively mild gibe 
with an editorial scream: “RANKIN 
AT HIS RANKEST.”*° On election 
eve the same paper vented a torrent of 
invective: “[Rankin] has all the dignity 
of a baboon, all the self-restraint and 
poise of a tomcat, all the calm delibera- 
tion and judicial decision of a jackass, 


Richard T. Ruetten, “Burton K. Wheeler, 
1905-1925: An Independent Liberal Under Fire’’ 
(M.A. thesis, University of Oregon, 1957), pp. 
36-49. 

8 Ibid., pp. 71-72. 

” Butte Daily Post, Oct. 31, 1928, p. 10. 

” Anaconda Standard, Nov. 3, 1928, p. 4. 


all the finer emotions and sentiments of 
a yellow dog, all the nobility and char- 
acter of a snake.” 24 

If the unsuccessful revolts of the 
1920s accomplished little more than 
one or two reforms, they at least cast a 
yellow light on the tactics and purpose 
of the company press, which stood na- 
kedly revealed as another weapon in 
the company’s public relations arsenal. 

Local and personal conflicts, in addi- 
tion to major political campaigns, oc- 
casionally led to differences between 
company editors and politicians. Un- 
doubtedly the feud between Wheeler 
and the crusty editor of the Helena In- 
dependent, Will A. Campbell, surpassed 
all others. The first clash occurred dur- 
ing the First World War, when Wheeler 
was district attorney. Campbell did his 
utmost to have him removed from his 
position, even to the extent of fabricat- 
ing a news story.?* Despite periodic 
honeymoons, the editor attacked Whee- 
ler through the 1920s. The Senator’s 
reputation as a “dry” during prohibi- 
tion did not daunt the imaginative 
Campbell. “Wheeler poses as a ‘dry’ 
among the women of Montana, speak- 
ing from the church pulpits which will 
admit him,” the editor pontificated dur- 
ing the 1928 primary campaign. “But 
for recreation he turns over an automo- 
bile now and then following a gay 
party . . . scattering the contents of the 
car over the landscape, until it is said 
the odors brought prohibition snoops 
for many miles.” 2° 

Wheeler was not the only politician 
to stimulate Campbell’s imagination. 


21 Ibid., Nov. 5, 1928, p. 4. 

2 Thomas J. Walsh to David G. Browne, April 
29, 1918, Thomas J. Walsh Papers (Manuscripts 
Division, Library of Congress, Washington). 
Campbell usually followed the company line, 
though the Independent apparently did not be- 
come company property until 1923. The company 
merged the Independent with the Record Herald 
in 1943 to form the Independent Record. 

** Helena Independent, July 16, 1928, p. 4. 
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When Tom Stout, former representative 
in Congress and editor of the Lewis- 
town Democrat-News, ran unsuccess- 
fully for the senatorial nomination in 
1922, Campbell harried him through- 
out the campaign. In the midst of the 
contest, state authorities apprehended 
Stout for fishing without a license. 
Campbell reported this news on the 
front page of the Independent with an 
editorial headline: “Dry Senate Candi- 
date Angles Near Lincoln With Empty 
Flask as Bobber.” *4 


YW SOMETIME IN THE EARLY 1930s, A 
change of policy occurred in company 
journalism, a change quite apparent by 
1934. Anaconda papers, with the pos- 
sible exceptions of the Helena Record 
Herald and the Helena Independent, 
showed less concern with state elections 
and used less venom on editorial pages. 
Even Will Campbell appeared to have 
mellowed, though an occasional re- 
crudescence was to be expected. In- 
nocuous platitudes from anonymous fig- 
ureheads slowly replaced the vigorous 
commentary of past company editori- 
als,?® 

This change in company journalism 
did not represent an improvement, for 
the transition went from one extreme 
to another. With their heavy artillery 
spiked, Anaconda papers became mon- 
uments of indifference. Henceforth, the 
company’s position on Montana politics 
would not be openly displayed on edi- 
torial pages. Instead, “paid” advertise- 
ments, lobbying and ubiquitous public 


% Ibid., July 24, 1922, p. 1. 

*% This was not an abrupt transition. In the 
primary of 1928, the Butte Miner called attention 
to the reluctance of the company press to endorse 
Governor John E. Erickson for re-election, despite 
the popular association of Erickson with the com- 
pany. See Butte Miner, July 11, 1928, p. 4. Ap- 
parently the company press first refused to en- 
dorse primary candidates; then, in the early 1930s, 
it extended this policy to general elections. This 
change coincided with the organization of the 
Fairmont Corporation in 1930. 


relations officers served the same pur- 
poses more subtly.?* 

Political opponents of the company 
now received the silent treatment. Edi- 
torials ignored their candidacies, and 
often the company press failed to report 
their speeches. Jerry J. O’Connell’s cam- 
paign for re-election to Congress in 
1938 is a case in point. The dynamic, 
ambitious young congressman chal- 
lenged both the Anaconda Company 
and Senator Wheeler when he ran 
against Jacob Thorkelson.*? The com- 
pany press overlooked his speeches, 
and a veritable news blackout was in 
force throughout 1938. A _ persistent 
voter could discover that O’Connell was 
in the race only by reading the ad- 
dresses of his opponent. 

Even non-Anaconda dailies gave 
O’Connell little coverage. The Western 
News of Hamilton, a weekly hostile to 
the company, called this blackout to 
public attention early in the campaign 
year. When O’Connell spoke in Mis- 
soula, the Western News pointed out, 
local papers “blanketed the fact with 
silence. Why should the corporation 
press favor one person with publicity 
and frown upon printing even a factual 
account of the activities of another?” ** 
The majority of company papers fin- 
ally broke silence after the election and 
O’Connell’s defeat but only to chide 
“the man who relies solely upon abuse 
and slander. . . .”° 

Although the company press retained 
the policy of editorial silence for “ini- 
quitous” politicians, it had to modify 


%6 See the investigation conducted by the legis- 
lature in House Journal of the Twenty-fourth 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana, 
January 7, 1935—March 7, 1935 (Helena, 1935), 
pp. 773-77, 916-26. 

*t Thorkelson, a political nonentity, was later 
associated with anti-Semitic and pro-Fascist 


Broups. 
% Western News, Jan. 13, 1938, p. 2. 

% Daily Missoulian (Missoula), Nov. 10, 1938, 
p. 4. 
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its refusal to print their speeches; the 
tactic was simply too obvious. In the 
1940s and 1950s, Anaconda papers re- 
sumed publication of hostile speeches 
but relegated them to inside pages, us 
ing the editorial pen to omit contro- 
versial or derogatory references to the 
company.*° Editorially, the company 
press became nonpolitical in state and 
local matters and studiously avoided 
involvement of any kind.** A critic in- 
cisively noted that “when they talk 
about Montana, Anaconda Company 
papers never get more involved than the 
desire for shade trees on Central Ave- 
nue.” 5? 

Thus, in contrast with the past, recent 
company journalism was guilty of omis- 
sion rather than commission. Anaconda 
papers sometimes overlooked news con- 
sidered fit to print by independent dai- 
lies. In 1947, for example, a state legis- 
lator announced that he would intro- 
duce a bill labeling silicosis as an in- 
dustrial “accident.” The Great Falls 
Tribune gave the story a prominent 
front page headline;** company papers 
failed to mention it. This timidity be- 
came such an obsession that the mining 
papers even neglected to push issues 
favorable to Anaconda. 


Wf A LOOK AT ANTI-COMPANY JOURNAL- 
ism may suggest an explanation for the 
soporific condition of recent company 


"The company disliked and Leif 
Erickson when he ran for the senatorial nomina- 
tion in 1946. Yet, its press did report some of his 

es and statements. See, for example, Hel- 
ena Independent Record, July 10, 1946, p. 3, 
July 14, 1946, p. 7. 

*1 It should be pointed out that a majority of 
Montana’s independent dailies follow a similar 
policy. Most are dedicated to the status quo and 
stress national and international topics in edi- 
torials at the expense of local issues. See Teddy 
Roe, “Editorial Page Content in Montana,” Jour- 
nalism Review, 1:30-31 (Spring, 1959). Fear that 
the company might exert pressure could explain 
some of this timidity. 

" Hungry Horse News (Columbia Falls), Jan. 
30, 1959, p. 2. 

“Great Falls Tribune, Feb. 7, 1947, p. 1. 


papers; it may also reveal why Ana- 
conda withdrew from the newspaper 
business. For, over the years, the ex- 
istence of the company press provoked 
the establishment of left-wing weeklies, 
whose endeavors were almost invariably 
directed against Anaconda. Colorful, 
often irresponsible and generally short- 
lived, these sheets provided an outlet 
for frustrated liberals and politicians. 

One of the earliest was the Butte 
Bulletin, established during World War 
I to champion the interests of Butte 
miners. Edited by the brilliant but er- 
ratic William F. Dunne, its policy was 
lively and mercurial.** The lynching of 
Frank H. Little, an outspoken I. W.W. 
organizer, by a group of vigilantes on 
August 1, 1917, provoked the Bulletin 
to announce that “EVERY MAN, 
WOMAN AND CHILD IN THIS 
COUNTY KNOWS THAT :COM- 
PANY AGENTS PERPETRATED 
THIS FOULEST OF ALL CRIMES.”** 
The difficulty was—and is—that they 
do not know it; the lynchers are still 
anonymous. 

When Burton K. Wheeler narrowly 
avoided a mob near Dillon during his 
Nonpartisan campaign of 1920, the Bul- 
letin naturally charged company “hire- 
lings” with responsibility.**° The accusa- 
tion is suspect; the townspeople of Dillon 
had demonstrated their chauvinism on 
previous occasions and needed no out- 
side assistance. In any case, such colorful 
guess work was of no benefit to the 
Bulletin, which limped out of existence 
in the early 1920s. 

During these years, a few other anti- 
company papers had started, sputtered 


* Dunne is better known for his national ac- 
tivities as a communist . See Theodore 
Draper, The Roots of American Communism 
(New York, 1957), (BP. 316-17, 324. 

nll im. — ¢ 2, 1917, n.p. 

1 5 2. A company paper 
i bodes Tie ly imaginary.” Anaconda 
Standard, July 1, 1920, P p- 1. 
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and died. An anomalous situation arose 
in 1928 when the Butte Miner, con- 
trolled by the heirs of William A. Clark, 
suddenly turned on its corporate ally. 
After following the company line over 
20 years, the Miner now demanded that 
Anaconda “retire from politics, abandon 
its foolish campaign to choke publicity 
through its costly chain of newspapers 
and attend strictly to its own busi- 
ness.”** The company countered this 
declaration of hostilities by purchasing 
the Miner. William A. Clark Jr., son 
of the copper baron, then established 
the Montana Free Press. Whatever 
Clark’s private motive, the Free Press's 
public policy was simply anti-company, 
but his extremism and lack of business 
sense, together with the company’s op- 
position, led to the collapse of the paper 
in less than a year.*® 

The depression and the New Deal 
brought a new dimension into anti-com- 
pany journalism, but the new leftist 
weeklies differed from their predeces- 
sors only in number. Innuendo, near- 
libel and undocumented accusations 
were chronic characteristics, with the 
company as major target. Early in 1932, 
the Montana Labor News filled the void 
left by the end of the Bulletin; its editor, 
the Reverend Charles Sebold, delighted in 
“piercing company press hypocrises.”*° 
In the same year, the Western Progres- 
sive of Helena was established to cham- 
pion a more equitable system of taxa- 
tion and to expose the control of Mon- 
tana government by “corporate inter- 
ests.” *° The Western News of Hamilton 


* Butte Miner, July 26, 1928, p. 4. Sold to the 
Anaconda 


in 1928, 
united with the Butte edition of the Anaconda 
Standard to form the Montana Standard. 

* Oswald Garrison Villard, “The Press Today: 
Montana and ‘the Company,’”’ Nation, 131:40-41 
(July 9, 1930). 

* Ward Kinney [Joseph Kinsey Howard], 
“Montana Challenges the Tyranny of Copper,” 
Nation, 139:99 (July 25, 1934). 

© Western Progressive (Helena), Jan. 11, 1932, 
p- 1. 


the Miner was 


and the Plentywood Producers News, 
already in existence, chipped in timely 
criticism.** Faced with this onslaught, 
company papers retreated from their 
vigorous positions of the past. 
Supported by the radical press and 
articulate liberals, the Western Progres- 
sive stirred a revolt in the state legisla- 
ture of 1935, aimed primarily at the 
Montana Power Company, Anaconda’s 
perennial ally. During the session, a 
select committee of the House extracted 
testimony damaging to both. Will 
Campbell admitted on the witness stand 
that the Independent often operated at 
a deficit; only “loans” from J. H. 
Dickey, editor of the Butte Daily Post, 
made it solvent. The “loans” totaled 
about $200,000, an amount consider- 
ably beyond Dickey’s personal means, 
and the committee could infer only that 
the credit of Anaconda stood behind 
both papers. Such information suggested 
that the company did not publish the 
Independent to make money. 


@ THE SPOTLIGHT OF THE INVESTIGA- 
tion illuminated other aspects of corpor- 
ate journalism, particularly in the ad- 
vertising department. During the 1934 
political campaign, several anonymous 
“Paid Political Advertisements” in the 
company’s Montana Standard supported 
one candidate for railroad and public 
service commissioner. But the candi- 
date’s expense account did not list dis- 
bursements for some of the advertise- 
ments.*? The source of this charity 


“The Producers News differed from other left- 
iat weeklies in that it was not solely an anti-Ana- 
conda sheet; its opposition included all capitalists. 

“ House Journal of the Twenty-fourth Legisla- 
tive Assembly, 1935, pp. 922-23. 

The company obviously did not own newspapers 
as a profit-making venture. Accor to its own 
statements, the papers lost 1950 and 
netted only $16,763.18 in 1954 for a .014% return 
on its investment. “From an investment stand- 
point government bonds would be twice as good; 
patriotically there is no comparison.” Schiltz, 
“Montana’s Captive Press,” Montana Opinion, 
1:10 (June 1956). 
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seemed obvious, and the anti-company 
papers were quick to point it out. 

Despite the revolt in the House, the 
committee’s investigations had few per- 
manent effects. Hostile legislation aimed 
at Montana Power and the company 
failed in the Senate. “Progressivism 
frustrated!” bewailed the Western Pro- 
gressive, “That, in brief, is the story of 
the twenty-fourth legislative assembly. 
Once again the will of the people has 
been balked, and again this defeat has 
come from a little group of waverers 
who yielded in the end to corporation 
influence.”** The company again 
emerged unscathed, as it had in 1923 
when corporation pressure thwarted the 
legislature’s attempt to enact an equit- 
able metals tax.** 


John W. Nelson, editor of the West- 
ern Progressive, pocketed his disap- 
pointment and continued to rake the 
company. He directed his attack at Will 
Campbell and the Helena Independent. 


Campbell’s sporadic replies lacked his 
old fervor; in the exchange of compli- 
ments he invaribly emerged second-best. 
Perhaps old age had mellowed his out- 
look, or perhaps the company had ap- 
plied pressure. The latter explanation 
seemed more likely to veteran newspa- 
perman Tom Stout. Although editor of 
an independent paper, Stout deplored 
the “constant and venomous attacks” 
against the company and its captive 
press. He could not believe all the wild 
stories in circulation. “Employed by 
them on their papers,” Stout explained, 
“are some of the most vigorous writers 
in the state. If given a free hand and 
provided with the actual facts, these 
men could . . . afford enlightenment to 
many people . . .”*° In view of Camp- 


* Western Progressive, March 15, 1935, p. 1. 


“Joseph Kinsey Howard, Montana: High, 
Wide, and Handsome (New Haven, 1943), p. 248. 


“ Lewistown Democrat-News, Aug. 16, 1935, p.4. 


bell’s past harangues, his quiescence in 
1935 certainly seemed out of character. 

Despite Campbell’s restraint, the 
Western Progressive continued to shower 
him with abuse. In September 1935, a 
staff writer composed a vulgar carica- 
ture of the Independent editor: “Well 
he’s the copper collared editor of the 
two power trust dailies in Helena; that 
little pot-bellied, ill-natured gink who 
calls everybody he doesn’t like all man- 
ner of names. Bill is a big fella, you 
bet. Writes the poisonest editorials of 
any copper-collared editor in the state. 
If you don’t believe he’s a big guy, just 
you ask him.” ¢¢ 

Apparently annoyed by the com- 
pany’s inattention to his attacks, Nelson 
resorted to scare headlines: “A.C.M. 
DRIVES ITS SLAVES TO DEATH 
IN STEAMING PITS.” ¢ Finally, early 
in 1936, he delivered his challenge: 
“Democrats of Montana! It is up to you. 
Either you must submit to the copper 
collar of serfdom, or you must declare 
open, unrelenting, fearless war upon 
these corporation daily papers and the 
few controlled weekly papers of the 
subsidized press” did it more harm than 
good.” #8 

Soon after, the Western Progressive 
changed hands, and Nelson became edi- 
tor of the /4ontana Review, where he 
continued his anti-company crusade. 
Here, in an open letter to Cornelius F. 
Kelley, Anaconda board chairman, he 
struck at least one nugget of truth when 
he: asserted that the company’s “horde 
of agents, spies, stool pigeons and the 
subsidized precs did it more harm than 
good.” 49 

Despite the change of owners, the 
Western Progressive remained anti- 
company. It introduced a new aspect 

“ Western Progressive, Sept. 6, 1935, p. 1. 

* Ibid., Dec. 27, 1935, p. 2. 

* Ibid., Feb. 7, 1936, p. 1. 


* Montana Review (Great Falls), Aug. 5, 1936, 
p. 1. 
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into the crusade when it labeled Roy E. 
Ayers, Democratic candidate for gover- 
nor, “a political parasite and corpora- 
tion stooge extraordinary” with a “posi- 
tive agreement” with the company.*° 
Nelson, on the other hand, defended 
Ayers as a foe of Anaconda and at- 
tacked the Western Progressive as a 
company paper.® The company , <ess 
remained aloof from this comedy of 
nonsense, and the wisdom of its policy 
was soon apparent. The Montana Re- 
view reverted to its previous owner in 
late 1936, and the Western Progressive 
folded in 1937. 

Early in 1939, Jerry O’Connell re- 
vived the anti-company crusade via the 
press when he founded the Montana 
Liberal as a vehicle for his political 
comeback in 1940. He promised an 
“independent progressive paper,” so that 
the electorate “might not be the helpless 
victims of the Anaconda company’s 
newspaper mill.”°? During its short, 
lively life, the Montana Liberal resorted 
to the usual devices of highly personal 
journalism. The editor merged opinion 
with fact, published gossip as news, 
and reprinted events that had been 
morgue material for years as current. 
The Montana Liberal saw no virtue in 
moderation, and no company paper ever 
approached its obvious irresponsibility.** 

O’Connell gained a potent ally in 
December 1939 with the launching of 
the People’s Voice, a cooperative proj- 


% Western Progressive, May 29, 1936, p. 4. 
51 Montana Review, June 3, 1936, p. 
ee gays Liberal (Hamilton), Jan. 17, 1939, 


= O’Connell devoted one issue to Burton K. 
Wheeler—“‘darling of the Anaconda company, 
stalwart of the tory senate bloc, cohort of the 
Montana Power company, betrayer of labor, 
Montana’s outstanding pseudo-liberal, the farm- 
er’s scourge, the WPA workers endurance test 
and Frank Gannett’s candidate for the 
dency.” Montana Liberal, Aug. 22, 1939, p. 1. 
O'Connell failed to point out that he had sug- 
gested Wheeler as a 1940 presidential candidate 
only three a? earlier. Havre Daily News, Sept. 
12, 1936, p. 1. 


ect financed by the farmer-labor organi- 
zations of Montana. In a statement of 
policy, the editor stressed the need for 
a candid newspaper and challenged 
Anaconda’s moral right “to control 
and influence the channels of informa- 
tion in Montana.” He also charged the 
company with dishonesty “if they do 
own and control these newspapers and 
hide such ownership.” °¢ 

The Montana Liberal expired in No- 
vember 1940 after O’Connell lost the 
race for Congress to Jeannette Rankin, 
who had emerged from political retire- 
ment when war seemed likely. Two 
other anti-Anaconda papers ceased pub- 
lication, the Plentywood Producers 
News in 1937 and the Butte Eye Opener 
(“Not a Cocktail—But a Stimulant”) 
in 1941.55 The Montana Labor News, 
the People’s Voice, and the Western 
News remained to dominate the radical 
scene. Even they became less bellicose, 
especially after the 1940 election. The 
war in Europe and the possibility of 
American involvement temporarily 
ended the clamor for reform in Mon- 
tana as well as in the nation generally. 


IN RECENT YEARS THE PROFUSION 
of leftist sheets has declined. A sense 
of futility and a conservative climate 
combined to discourage such enter- 
prises. The People’s Voice and the 
Western News never abandoned their 
crusade, however, and continued to op- 
pose the company during and after the 
war. But their barbs lacked the sting 
of the past. The Western News recently 
explained that since Anaconda papers 
“degenerated from hydrophobic char- 
acter assassination to innocuous des- 


% People’s Voice (Helena), Dec. 13, 1939, p. 1. 

% Charles A. Hauswirth, four-time mayor of 
Butte and operator of a fuel ———- published 
the Eye Opener to his political career. 
The paper collapsed with his death in 1941. See 
Great Falls Tribune, April 12, 1941, p. 2. 


5 Western News, April 23, 1959, p. 4. 
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uetude, maligning the Montana press 
has become something of a waste of 
time in the viewpoint of most folks.” 5¢ 

With articulate opposition in Mon- 
tana reduced to a murmur, the critical 
commentary on company journalism 
appeared in publications outside the 
state. Joseph Kinsey Howard, an in- 
fluential Montanan best-known for his 
Montana: High, Wide, and Handsome 
(1943), continued his criticism of the 
company in a number of articles for 
national magazines.°* The year 1947 
was a bad one for Anaconda. John 
Gunther in his popular Inside U.S.A. 
indicted the company on seven counts, 
the sixth of which blistered its captive 
press.°° In One Thousand Americans, 
George Seldes devoted eleven pages to 
a similar attack.°® National attention 
focused on this suggestive situation 
wherein a corporation operated both 
pick and pen. 

The Denver Post followed in 1952 
when it dispatched Thor Stevenson to 
conduct a personal investigation. His 
report, carried in the Post of April and 
May 1952, told Montanans nothing 
they did not already know, but the 
adverse publicity troubled the company. 
“Instead of attempting to kill off a 
candidate with bold, blaring headlines, 
the company works from the shadows,” 
wrote Stevenson. “It attempts, rather, to 
smother him with a copper curtain of 
silence. His name is mentioned as few 
times as it can gracefully be avoided. 
His campaign is either not reported, or 


For a list of Howard’s writings, see Bessie 
Sestak, “Joseph Kinsey Howard Bibliography,” 
Montana Magazine of History (title varies), 2:44- 
47 (April 1952). 

John Gunther, Inside U.S.A. (New York, 
1947), pp. 171-72. In his revised edition of 1951, 
Gunther stated that, although the company said 
nothing publicly about his book, private memo- 
randa called him “vicious” and “vituperative”’ 
(p. 193, nm. 14). 

* George Seldes, One Thousand Americans 
(New York, 1947), pp. 14-24. 


so meagerly reported, his lines are lost 
in the wings cf the stage.” *° 

Anaconda’s press received even inter- 
national attention. In 1957, the London 
Economist printed an article on “Ana- 
conda Country” in which the writer 
argued that the company policy of omis- 
sion left “Montana’s newspaper readers 
worse informed about their own affairs 
than the inhabitants of almost any other 
state. As a local wit has put it, silence 
is copper-plated.” * 

In the meantime, responsible critics 
within Montana took up the pen. Arti- 
cles and editorials in Montana Opinion, 
Montana Kaimin and the Hungry Horse 
News reinforced the opinions of outside 
observers and added authority to the 
colorful charges of the People’s Voice.°? 
The quarterly Montana Opinion prom- 
ised “to end the conspiracy of silence,” ® 
but lack of promotional zeal contributed 
to its collapse after four issues. 


W@ THE CUMULATIVE EFFECT OF DEC- 
ades of criticism could not have been 
lost upon Anaconda officials. Although 
Clyde E. Weed, chairman of the board 
of Anaconda, gave no reason for the 
sale of the company press,®* the possi- 
bility that the adverse publicity of own- 
(Continued on Page 104) 


port was never published; the reporter informed 
his superiors that it was like “ to get in a 
solid blow in a battle against 


1:3 (June 1956). 

“Anaconda Country,” Economist, 
(Sept. 7, 1957). 

® Schiltz, “Montana’s Captive Press,” Montana 
Opinion, 1:1-11 (June 1956); Montana Kaimin 
(Missoula), Oct. 24, 1958, P. 2; Hungry Horse 
News, Jan. 30, 1959, p. 2; People’s Voice, June 
15, 1956, p. 2. 

® “What's Your Montana?” Montana 
Opinion, 1:29 (June 1956). 

*% Rufus Coleman, “Creative W. in the 
Northwest: Whence? Why? Whither?” Historical 
Essays on Montana and the Northwest: In Honor 
of Paul C. Phillips, ed. J. a Smurr and K. Ross 
Toole (Helena, 1957), p. 290 

% Seattle Daily Times, June 2, 1959, II, p. 26. 
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Factors Related to Freedom 
In National Press Systems 
BY RAYMOND B. NIXON* 


Utilizing new data and a new theory appearing in recent books, 
the Editor of the QUARTERLY makes a cross-country comparison 
of four variables in 85 national press systems. The results indi- 
cate that socioeconomic and cultural factors are closely related 
to the degrees of freedom reported by IPI and IAPA surveys. 





W> IN HIS ESSAY ON “THE CHALLENGE 
to Communication Research,”* Wilbur 
Schramm makes this observation: 


If one looks at a book like World 
Communications, or at twenty articles 
in the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY on 
twenty countries and their press, it is 
perfectly apparent that the literacy of 
each country, the national prod- 
uct, the distribution of wealth and pop- 
ulation, and other elements are instru- 
mentally related in some way to the 
pattern by which press systems have de- 
veloped. But exactly how? A cross- 
country study of some of these variables 
in relation to communication systems 
would be revealing. 


The same thought must have oc- 
curred to many other students of com- 


*Research for this article was facilitated by a 


for interpreta 
article, however, is his alone. 


search. The 
conclusions in 
1In Ralph O. Nafziger and David M. White 
gam), i to Mass Communications 
: Louisiana 


State Univer- 
sity — 1958), p. 


parative journalism. For it long has 
been apparent, as Schramm suggests, 
that a particular kind of press or politi- 
cal system can develop only to the ex- 
tent that certain variables—socioeco- 
nomic, cultural and otherwise—make it 
possible. 

Yet it also has been obvious until re- 
cently that the data were inadequate to 
enable any large-scale comparative stud- 
ies of these variables to be made. For 
example, until the United Nations and 
Unesco publications of the ’50s? began 
to appear, comparable data were lack- 
ing for most countries on even such 
basic factors as literacy and per capita 
income; the statistics still leave much to 
be desired. And this is to say nothing of 
the kinds of survey research data that 
require elaborate and costly field stud- 
ies by qualified scholars and trained na- 
tive interviewers within each country. 
The paucity of data could explain why 
comparative analyses of communication 
systems have been so few, and why 
theory has been so slow to develop. 

Happily, both the data and the theory 
of comparative journalism have been 
greatly enriched during the last 18 


* See sources cited in accompanying chart. 
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months by two new books. The first of 
these to appear was Daniel Lerner’s 
The Passing of Traditional Society.* In 
this extraordinary work, a brilliant so- 
cial scientist develops a theory that 
clearly shows the vital functions per- 
formed by the press and other mass 
media in the transition from “tradi- 
tional” to “modern” ways of life. A few 
months later came the International 
Press Institute’s The Press in Authori- 
tarian Countries,* a volume completing 
a series of surveys in which journalists 
and scholars have collaborated to ap- 
praise the kinds and degrees of press 
control in all major countries of the 
world today. This is a body of new 
data’ that assumes even greater im- 
portance in the light of Lerner’s analysis. 

It is when appraisals like those of the 
IPI are compared with the kinds of data 
analyzed by Lerner that we begin to 
glimpse a partial answer to the question 
of how and why one press system rather 


than another develops. There is nothing 
new, of course, in being able to say 
that a “free press system” like that of 
the United States usually is found only 


% Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1958. Reviewed 
by Malcolm S. MacLean Jr. in JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, 36:70 (Winter 1959). 


* Zurich, Switzerland: International Press Insti- 
tute, 1959. Reviewed by Raymond B. Nixon in 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 36:227-29 (Spring 1959). 

5The Associated Press for some 10 years has 
made an annual survey of freedom of the press, 
but it is concerned primarily with countries where 
foreign correspondents have experienced difficul- 
ties during the year. The most recent report (as 
published in the New York Times, Sunday, Jan. 
3, 1960, p. 25) mentions 32 countries. 

United Press International conducted a similar 
survey in late 1959, using a questionnaire pre- 
pared by the Freedom of Information Center at 
the University of Missouri (Columbia, Mo.: Free- 
dom of Information Center Publication No. 21). 
Responses were received from 34 UPI corre- 
spondents, covering 35 countries and territories. 
While some of these replies were more compre- 
hensive than the information reported by the AP 
from its correspondents, the UPI survey also 
suffers from inadequate attention to factors af- 
fecting the domestic press. 

The present study assumes that a country with 
a free press normally will not interfere with the 
free flow of news to other countries. 


in countries with a high rate of literacy 
and per capita income. But it is new to 
have sufficient material for determining 
whether these cultural and socioeco- 
nomic factors are related to press free- 
dom and control in a definite and sys- 
tematic way. 

The writer undertook the present 
study to test the hypothesis that such a 
relationship does exist. Accordingly, he 
arrayed the most recent UN and Unesco 
data related to national press systems 
alongside the information on press free- 
dom reported by the IPI and a kindred 
organization, the Inter-American Press 
Association. The data were cross- 
checked with other sources for accu- 
racy. 

The results are striking, as the ac- 
companying chat will show. And they 
become even more meaningful when 
the relevant aspects of Lerner’s theory 
are kept in mind. 


WV THE UNIQUENESS OF THE LERNER 
theory for journalism lies in the dy- 
namic role that it ascribes to the mass 
media in the emergence and mainte- 
nance of modern society. Earlier anal- 
yses of UN and Unesco data had shown 
the fundamental importance of literacy. 
For example, Golden had found that 
literacy correlated et $7 with in ‘ustri- 
alization and at .84 with per capita in- 
come.® But this is a static relationship, 
bearing only indirectly upon the press 
and political systems. Lerner puts these 
cultural and socioeconomic factors into 
an overall theory of modernization that 
also includes media and political par- 
ticipation. 

Lerner derived his hypothesis from 
history. Viewing the development of 
Western democracies, he saw that their 
modernization has exhibited “certain 


*H. H. Golden, “Literacy and Social Change 
in Underdeveloped Countries,” in Rural Society, 
20:1-7 (1955); cited in Lerner, op. cit., p. 449. 
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components and sequences whose rele- 
vance is global. Everywhere, for ex- 
ample, urbanization [to which he sub- 
sumes industrialization] has tended to 
increase literacy; rising literacy has 
tended to increase media exposure; in- 
creasing media exposure has ‘gone with’ 
wider economic participation (per cap- 
ita income) and political participation 
(voting).” This, in the older democra- 
cies, is a “historic fact.”? 

The next task was to determine 
whether the statistics on these variables 
for nations at different stages of devel- 
opment today tend to support the his- 
torical hypothesis. By cross-checking 
the first (1951) edition of Unesco’s 
World Communications with other UN 
and Unesco sources, Lerner obtained 
comparable data on 54 countries. From 
these he developed indices for the first 
four factors in his “model of moderni- 
zation” : 

1) Urbanization—the proportion of 
a country’s inhabitants living in cities 
over 50,000; 

2) Literacy—the proportion of 
adults (i.e., persons over 15) able to 
read in one language; 

3) Media participation—the propor- 
tion buying newspapers, owning radios 
and attending movies (all combined in- 
to one index number); 

4) Political participation—the aver- 
age proportion voting in the last four 
national elections. 

The multiple correlation coefficients 
of these four variables were found to 
be: Urbanization, .61; literacy, .91; me- 
dia participation, .84; political partici- 
pation, .82. Each of these coefficients 
represents the degree of correlation be- 
tween the variable named and the three 
remaining variables.® 

But this demonstration of systematic 
relationships among these four variables 
is merely the prelude to Lerner’s chief 


* Lerner, op. cit., p. 46. 
* Ibid., p. 63. 


contribution: the addition of the per- 
sonality variable of empathy. Empathy, 
to use his simplified definition, is “the 
capacity to see oneself in the other fel- 
low’s situation”; it is the skill of “imag- 
ining oneself in another’s shoes.”*® He 
identified the more empathic individuals 
among 1,357 survey interviewees in six 
Middle Eastern countries by using the 
“latent structure analysis” technique of 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld in analyzing their 
responses to nine projective questions. 
These included such questions as: If 
you were made “head of th¢ govern- 
ment” (or “editor of a newspaper,” or 
“put in charge of a radio $tation”), 
“what are some of the things you would 
do?” 1° 

Lerner found that the more empathic 
individuals have more “mobile person- 
alities”; this enables them to express 
opinions on a wider range of subjects. 
It is by providing people with vicarious 
or “psychic mobility” that the mass 
media accelerate the development of 
empathy and thus perform an indis- 
pensable service: 


Audiences and constituencies are com- 
posed of participant individuals. People 
“participate” in the public life of their 
country by having opinions about many 
matters which, in the isolation of tradi- 
tional society, did not concern them. 
Participant persons have opinions on a 
variety of issues and situations which 
they may never have experienced di- 
rectly—such as what the government 
should do about irrigation, how the Al- 
gerian revolt should be settled... . By 
having and expressing opinions on such 
matters a person participates in the net- 
work of public communication. 

The media teach people participation 
of this sort by depicting for them new 
and strange situations and by familiariz- 
ing them with a range of opinions 
among which they can choose. Some 


° A review of the literature related to the con- 
cept of empathy will appear in an early issue of 
the QUARTERLY. 


Lerner, op. cit., pp. 69-70. 
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people learn better than others, the 
variations reflecting their differential 
skill in empathy. For empathy .. . is the 
basic communication skill required of 
modern man. Empathy endows a person 
with the capacity to imagine himself as 
proprietor of a bigger grocery store in a 
city, to wear nice clothes and live in a 
nice house, to be interested in “what is 
going on in the world” and to “get out 
of his hole.” With the spread of curios- 
ity and imagination among a previously 
quietistic population come the human 
skills needed for social growth and eco- 
nomic development. . . . On the in- 
stitutional capacity to provide this new 
style of life hinge [a country’s] pros- 
pects.12 

Lerner concludes that “a communi- 
cation system is both index and agent 
of change in a total social system. This 
avoids the genetic problem of causality, 
about which we can only speculate, in 
order to stress correlation hypotheses 
which can be tested. On this view, 
once the modernizing process is started, 
chicken and egg in fact ‘cause’ each 
other to develop.” 

It is worth noting, however, that me- 
dia participation comes third in Lerner’s 
“typology of modernization.” Thus, it 
follows urbanism and literacy, but pre- 
cedes political participation and high 
empathy—two qualities characteristic of 
those societies where political democ- 
racy and press freedom have flourished. 


> THE BASIC PROCEDURE USED IN THIS 
study—that of arranging related data 
on different countries in parallel col- 
umns for comparison—is so simple that 
little explanation seems necessary. It 
requires no detailed statistical analysis 
to see the more obvious patterns of re- 
lationship among the four variables in 
the chart. However, since one of these 
variables represents a classification of 
qualitative appraisals by “experts” on 
the press, it is necessary to explain the 


1 Ibid., p. 412. 
8 Ibid., p. 56. 


method of classification so that the 
reader may judge its validity. 

The UN and Unesco publications 
were the starting point, as they were for 
Lerner. Examination of these sources to 
the middle of 1959 indicated that rea- 
sonably comparable data could be ob- 
tained on 85 countries and territories 
for three variables related to national 
press systems: 

Per capita national income—defined 
by the United Nations as the average 
income per inhabitant “accruing to fac- 
tors of production supplied by normal 
residents of the given country before 
deduction of direct taxation.” 

Percentage of adults (persons 15 years 
and older) illiterate—illiteracy being de- 
fined by Unesco as “inability to read and 
write in any language.” 

Daily newspaper circulation—a daily 
being “any newspaper published more 
than four times a week.” 

The dates selected for each variable 
were the latest for which comparable 
statistics on the largest number of 
countries could be found. (See sources 
in chart.) For example, the most recent 
source in which the United Nations had 
reported comparable income data was 
Per Capita National Product of Fifty- 
five Countries, 1952-54 (1957) .1* When 
a country’s income did not appear in 
this volume but was to be found in the 
earlier National and Per Capita Incomes 
of Seventy Countries in 1949 (the 
source used by Lerner), the country’s 
relative standing in 1952-54 was esti- 
mated on the basis of the 1949 figure 
and/or more recent data from other 
sources.15 


18 Hawaii is treated here as a territory, 


figures for the years under study were 
cluded in the data for the United States. 
and Syria also are listed separately, 
United Arab Republic was not formed until 1958. 
“4 “National product” in the UN 
1952-54 (Source 3) is defined as 
” with “national income” in the 1949 survey 


the World Almanac provided informa’ 
nomic developments in some countries since 1949. 
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For figures on illiteracy and daily 
newspaper circulation, Unesco’s World 
Illiteracy at Mid-Century (1957) and 
World Communications (1956) were 
the basic sources. The circulation fig- 
ures in the latter book were mostly for 
1954 or 1955; none could have been 
later than 1956. Therefore, when Unes- 
co’s new Statistics of Newspapers and 
Other Periodicals appeared in late 1959, 
circulation figures were revised only in 
those cases where the later source ap- 
peared to have more definite informa- 
tion for the 1954-56 period. World 
Communications contains data on a 
number of countries not represented in 
the new volume. 

It was decided to use daily news- 
paper circulation, rather than a general 
index of “media participation” like Ler- 
ner’s, partly because circulation figures 
were available for a larger number of 
countries. But further reflection re- 
vealed a much sounder reason: Since 
broadcasting systems in most countries 
outside the Western Hemisphere are 
either owned by the government or op- 
erated by a government-controlled mo- 
nopoly, the conditions affecting press 
freedom relate primarily to the printed 
media. | 


(> THE MAIN PROBLEM OF METHOD 
arose in trying to bring together “mod- 
ern, precise research procedures and 
the more traditional broad approaches 
of historical . . . and journalistic ap- 
praisal.”*° In the first place, before set- 
ting up a continuum with freedom at 
one end and control at the other, it was 
necessary to define the two terms and 
the various points of classification be- 
tween. Secondly, a method was required 
for quantifying the various degrees of 
freedom so that this factor could be 


%* Paul F. Lazarsfeld, “The Prognosis for Inter- 
national Communications .” in Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 16:481-90 (Winter 1952-53). 


correlated statistically with other vari- 
ables. 

The author began by accepting the 
IPI’s definition of an “authoritarian 
regime” as one characterized by “a per- 
manent censorship or a constant and 
general control of the press,” either by 
the government or the political group 
in power. A “free press system,” by 
contrast, is one marked by the absence 
of such a permanent censorship or con- 
stant and general control; it is one in 
which private owners and independent 
journalists are free to supply news and 
opinion to the general public under 
statutes of libel and decency which are 
applicable to everyone and not capable 
of arbitrary and discriminatory inter- 
pretation by the ruling power. In other 
words, the chief criterion is the degree 
of control normally exercised by any 
official agency which has the power to 
interfere with the dissemination and dis- 
cussion of news. 

It immediately became apparent that 
a classification of countries according 
to their constitutional guarantees or 
statutes regarding press freedom would 
be of little help in determining the ac- 
tual situation.** Most countries have 
constitutions or laws that pay lip ser- 
vice to the principle of freedom of ex- 
pression and the press, but their prac- 
tices frequently are something quite dif- 
ferent.* It therefore was decided to 
base the classification primarily upon 
the situation as reported by IPI-IAPA 
observers and analysts. 


Edmund G. Blimn made a special study of 
isions in different countries, the results 
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On the basis of the two major IPI 
surveys (1 and 2 in the sources listed in 
the chart), a five-way classification was 
set up: 

F Free press system; normally no 
major government controls. 

F— Free press, but with less stability 
and/or more controls than F. 

I Intermediate; some characteristics 
of free press, but with varying kinds 
and degrees of authoritarian control. 

A- Authoritarian, but with less rig- 
id press controls than A. 

A Authoritarian press system; strong 
controls over all mass media. 

Since journalists in the Communist 
countries object strongly to having their 
particular type of government and party 
controls classified as “authoritarian,” ?® 
a sixth category of “C” was created for 
the Communist systems, with “C-—” des- 
ignating countries in which there is 
substantial evidence of less rigidity in 
enforcement. 

However, the writer did not wish to 
depend upon his own unaided judg- 
ment in classifying qualitative data. He 
was aware that he might have been in- 
fluenced by impressions received over 
the last three years on personal visits to 
some 45 of the countries and territories 
under study. He therefore submitted his 
own classification to two other judges, 
one in Europe and one in the United 
States. Both are journalists and scholars 
whose principal area of research is 
comparative journalism. 

The two judges together raised ques- 
tions about seven of the 85 classifica- 
tions. In each case it was a question 
only of moving a particular country 
from one position to an adjoining posi- 
tion on the scale; in no case did either 
judge suggest that an “F” or “F-” 


” For the official Communist viewpoint toward 
“press freedom” as defined by the IPI, see review 
of The Press in Authoritarian Countries by B. 
Stanislav in The Democratic Journalist (Prague, 
Czechoslovakia), official organ of the Interna- 
tional Organization of Journalists, June-July 1959. 
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country should be classified as “A” or 
“A~”, or the reverse. In the four cases 
where both judges disagreed with the 
writer, the classification was changed 
to agree with the majority opinion. 


> BUT TO WHAT EXTENT HAD TWO OR 
more judges been influenced by the 
same biases? How would a person who 
had to rely entirely on available docu- 
mentary sources classify the same coun- 
tries? 

A graduate student was assigned to 
work on this problem.”° For informa- 
tion, he searched not only the IPI and 
IA?A sources but also the New York 
Times and Editor & Publisher. In the 
period since the founding of the IPI in 
1951, he found reports related to press 
freedom in 101 countries. When he 
eliminated those countries on which in- 
formation was incomplete or fragmen- 
tary, 61 countries remained. 

The press controls reported in these 
61 countries were classifiable into 10 
different categories. Three of these 
eventually were dropped because of in- 
consistency of pattern or infrequency 
of occurrence. One of the categories 
that had to be discarded, as might be 
suspected, was a classification on the 
basis of legal guarantees. The seven 
categories that appeared to establish a 


“typology” were: 


1) Control through punitive action, 
legal and extra-legal, other than that 
covered by statutes against libel and 
obscenity. This includes civil and crimi- 
nal action, arrests, detention, jail sen- 
tences, fines and deportation. Such ac- 
tion was recorded only if it discrimi- 
nated against the journalist, such as 
through the law of desacato (“disre- 
spect toward authority”) found in most 


* Kenneth A. 
of the 
his 


Gompertz did the work on this 
roject, which is 
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South American countries. Such a iaw 
typifies public security measures used to 
control journalists considered “danger- 
ous to public order.” 

2) Control of a publication’s exist- 
ence or very life through such action as 
a) seizure of newspapers, b) restriction 
of newsprint and other supplies, and c) 
permission to publish only under favor- 
able government disposition. 

3) Control of official news through 
governmental attitude toward official 
news releases (i.e., that such news must 
be published without change) or 
through limited access to governmental 
news. 

4) Control of newspaper personnel, 
either by direct approval or by appoint- 
ment of staffs or punishment or censure. 

5) Control through official censor- 
ship, either through overt censorship 
organs or by police or police-like ac- 
tions. The existence of an office of cen- 
sorship was considered contro] through 
threat even in cases where relatively lit- 
tle activity was reported. 

6) Control of periodical content or 
format, ranying all the way from com- 
plete planning and policy control to 
pressures exerted to restrict ideological 
“wandering.” 

7) Control of periodical distribution, 
either directly or indirectly. 

The 61 countries were “scored” on 
each of these controls. The resulting 
rank data were subjected to a Guttman- 
scale type of analysis to find out 
whether the different kinds of restric- 
tion did, indeed, cumulate.?! This scalo- 
gram analysis produced a “model of 
press control” with eight types, ranging 
from 0 controls to 7 (Table 1). 

In the listing above, the types of 
control are presented in the order in 
which they tend to cumulate. Thus a 
country which has control 7 (distribu- 
tion) typically will have most if not all 
of the other controls. Again, a country 


% For a description of the method used, see 
Louis H. Guttman, “The Cornell Technique for 
Scale and In ”” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, 7:248-79 (1947). The 
coefficient of was .92. 


TABLE | 
Model of Press Control 


METHOD OF CONTROL 





CONTROL 
TYPE 


Content-F ormat (6) 


Official News (3) 
Seizure (2) 
Criminal-Civil (1) 


Distribution (7) 
Censorship (5) 
Personnel (4) 





Type 7 
Type 6 
Type 5 
Type 4 
Type 3 
Type 2 
Type 1 
Type 0 


oo 
oo OM 
it i 


An “x” indicates the presence of the control 
category in a governmental system. 





with restriction 4 (control of person- 
nel) will tend to have the controls 
which appear to the right of it in Table 
1, but not controls 5, 6 or 7. 

When the independent ratings ob- 
tained by this method for the 61 coun- 
tries were compared with the classifica- 
tions of these countries by the three 
judges, a statistical correlation of .94 
was found; the correlation with the 
final ratings of these countries in the 
chart was .96.”? 

This phase of the project accom- 
plished three things: 1) It tended to 
support the ratings of the three judges; 
2) it pointed to the possibility of estab- 
lishing an objective method for classify- 
ing types of press control; 3) it called 
attention (as the judges also had done) 
to the desirability of further shadings 
and qualifications in the classification 
scheme finally to be adopted. 

For this latter reason, the five origi- 
nal categories on the freedom-control 


vides an estimate of the 
lation between the two scales. 


"The coefficient is tetrachoric r, which pro- 
product-moment 


corre- 
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in U.S, Dollars — 


APRICA MIDDLE EAST 





OVER $1,000 





$600 - $1,000 


EXPLANATION: 
F, F' Free press system; normally no major government controls 
F- Free press, but with less stability and/or more controls than F 
I+, I, I- Intermediate; some characteristics of free press system, 
but with varying kinds and degrees of authoritarian control 
A- Authoritarian, but with less rigid press controls than A 
A Authoritarian system; strong controls over all mass media 
C, C! Communist press system (C-, less rigid than C) 

Classification of press systems is based primarily upon IPI Surveys 
(1,2), monthly IPI and reporis of IAPA through 1959. 
Countries are listed in descending order of annual income per 

capita; figures are for 1952-54 (3) unless marked otherwise. 
First figure following a country’s name is Unesco estimate of 
percentage of adults illiterate “at mid-century” (6,7). 
Second figure following a country’s name is circulation of daily 
newspapers per 1,000 inhabitants ca. 1954-56 (7,8). 


(Numbers in parentheses refer to sources below; for F', C’, see text) 
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F- Argentina, 10-15, 151 
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C Czechoslovakia, 2-3, 170 F Chile, 20-25, 110 
C E. Germany, 1-5, 118 
- Hong poms ry 156 C- Poland, 5-10, 150 


= Singapore 0 0 C US.S.R., 5-10, 107 
es Py F" Italy, 10-15, 107 I(R?) Cuba, 20-25, 129 
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C Hungary, 4-5, 122 
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Rumania, 20-25 


F- Panama, 30-35, 115 


A Paraguay, 45-50, 21 
F- Peru, 50-55, 39 
C! Albania, 25-30 





A- Bolivia, 65-70, 19 
4) latest UN figure. A- Haiti, 85-90, 3 
oolose- rank estimated from 4. 
***1952-54 rank based on 4, 5 and more recent estimates. 
1952-54 rank estimated from sources other than UN publications. 
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continuum were expanded to eight, with 
a ninth category possible. Thus, “F’” 
was inserted between “F” and “F—” to 
identify five countries where the ex- 
istence of a strong “free press system” 
was unchallenged by the judges, but 
where special circumstances had led to 
the imposition of certain controls on 
an emergency basis during the period 
studied. The “I++” symbol was added for 
those “Intermediate” countries where 
long-term tendencies since 1951 have 
seemed to favor press freedom, and 
“T-” for those in this category where 
the long-term development has been 
less favorable. Finally, a “C*” symbol 
was adopted for two European Com- 
munist countries that had been listed 
in the chart (in italics) for general 
comparison, but which could not be in- 
cluded among the 85 studied simply 
because their controls are so thorough- 
going as to make adequate information 
impossible to obtain. An “A?” also 
was provided, but insufficient statistics 
were available for countries so classified 
to be ranked on the chart. 

The scale of the “freedom-control” 
continuum then was expressed quanti- 
tatively, for purposes of statistical anal- 
ysis, as follows: 


C- cc 
F F F- I+1IF- A- A Al 
1 2 3 4 5 


These nine categories made it possi- 
ble to identify qualitative differences 
not shown by the original classification. 
For purposes of correlational analysis, 
however, the five-point numerical scale 
was retained (as shown above) in or- 
der to approximate the assumption of 


* Albania and Rumania were the only two 
Communist countries of Europe that the author 
was unable to visit in the summer of 1959—Al- 
bania, because the U.S. does not have diplomatic 
relations with its government, and Rumania, be- 
cause of its delay in issuing a visa. Other jour- 
nalists have reported the same difficulty. 


equal intervals along the continuum. In 
general, it was felt that the differences 
in degree of control were approximately 
equal along the five-category scale. 

Support for the decision to assign the 
same weight to class “C” as to class 
“A” systems was found in the “model 
of press control” shown in Table 1. 
When the ratings of the 61 countries 
forming the basis of this model were 
compared, both the major Communist 
country (the Soviet Union) and the 
Dominican Republic, under whose mili- 
tary dictatorship the press system was 
classified as “A,” fell into Type 7. This 
is the scale type of category in which 
control of the press by governmental 
authority is most nearly complete. 

It is obvious, nevertheless, that there 
are important differences between the 
“C” and “A” systems. Some of these 
will be brought out in the discussion 
that follows the statistical findings. 


Y> THE STATISTICAL FINDINGS OF THIS 
study strongly support the hypothesis 
that there is a definite and systematic 
relationship between the degree of free- 
dom in a national press system and 
three other variables. The correlation 
between press freedom and each of 
these variables** is as follows: 


Per capita national income .64 

Proportion of adults literate  .51 

Daily newspaper circulation per 
1,000 inhabitants .63 


Each of these correlation coefficients 
is significant at the 1% level. In other 
words, there is less than one chance in 
one hundred that the relationship could 
be purely coincidental. 

Thus, in the world of today, wher- 
ever per capita income is high, press 


variables did not meet the 
ity, the correlation ratio ( 
linear correlation) was used 
moment r. 
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freedom is likely to be found—along 
with its necessary concomitant, politi- 
cal democracy. Literacy also is related 
to press freedom, but not so closely as 
per capita income. 

The statistics also support what both 
the history of the press and the pattern 
of the chart reveal: that high news- 
paper circulation and press freedom 
tend to go together. 


DISCUSSION 


In looking for specific patterns, it 
will be noted that every country which 
had an annual per capita income of 
$600 or more in 1952-54 had then, and 
has today, a strong free press system. 
Most of these countries also have an 
adult illiteracy rate of only 1-2%. With 
the former territory of Hawaii now in- 
cluded within the United States, the 
highest illiteracy rate of any nation in 
this group would be 3-4%. This top 
group in per capita income also em- 
braces the 15 countries highest in daily 
newspaper circulation per 1,000 popu- 
lation, except for Japan. 

Only two countries in the $600 or 
more annual per capita income group 
required the “F’” classification, indicat- 
ing the occurrence of certain emergency 
controls during recent years in what 
otherwise is a strong free press system. 
One of these countries is France, where 
recurrent economic and military crises 
appear to account for deviations from 
its normal pattern of freedom. The 
other is. Finland, where the press prob- 
ably is as free as any in Europe except 
for a law which makes it an offense to 
“endanger Finland’s relations with her 
neighbors”—i.e., the Soviet Union. But 
both these countries repeatedly have 
shown their determination to maintain 
freedom of expression, even under ad- 
verse circumstances. The same could 
be said of present-day West Germany, 
Austria and Italy, the three countries in 


the next economic bracket with an 
“F” rating. 

Even when all countries with an an- 
nual per capita income of $300 or more 
are considered, only six have classifica- 
tions other than “F, F* or F-.” These 
are Spain, classified as “A”; Cuba, clas- 
sified as “I(R?)”; and the four Com- 
munist countries of Europe that are 
most advanced industrially: Czechoslo- 
vakia, East Germany, Poland and the 
U.S.S.R. To these four might be added 
Hungary, whose more recent per capita 
income figures put it on approximately 
the same level as Poland. 

Spain, as the IPI survey points out,” 
is the only non-Communist country in 
the world today with an authoritarian 
system based upon “a well-established 
doctrine on information.” To under- 
stand its system of press controls one 
must remember that the country over 
which General Franco gained supreme 
power in 1936 was, like the Tsarist 
Russia which the Bolsheviks took over 
in 1917, an old-style monarchy with 
strong religious underpinnings. It had 
been touched scarcely at all by the lib- 
eralizing influences that had led to the 
development of democratic institutions 
in Western Europe and the United 
States. The main difference between 
what happened in Spain and what hap- 
pened in Russia is that Franco led a 
“broad” revolution which kept essen- 
tially the same elements in power, 
whereas the Communists appealed to 
long-suppressed, “deep” revolutionary 
forces that completely overthrew the 
old ruling classes in what is now the 


‘Soviet Union. 


Although Cuba overthrew the Batista 
dictatorship at the end of 1958, it was 
still in the throes of a national revolu- 
tion as of January 1960. Thus, it is 
classified in the chart as “I(R?),” but 


% The Press in Authoritarian Countries, p. 199. 
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this obviously is a temporary status that 
could shift very quickly to a complete 
dictatorship, with thorough-going press 
controls, or perhaps more gradually to- 
ward greater freedom. Regardless of the 
eventual outcome, there is little doubt 
that Premier Fidel Castro’s strong ap- 
peal to the masses is based upon their 
belief that he will improve social and 
economic conditions. 

Cuba’s plight points up the general 
instability that has characterized even 
the richest of Latin American countries 
during most of their independent exist- 
ence. Essentially it grows out of the 
fact that these countries, as colonies of 
Spain and Portugal down to the early 
part of the 19th century, likewise were 
isolated from the liberalizing influences 
that revolutionized politics, economics, 
religion and the press in England and 
elsewhere during the 17th, 18th and 
19th centuries. Even the leaders of in- 
dependence movements in most Latin 
American countries came from a rela- 
tively small class of European descent, 
and their ideas did not penetrate very 
far down into the Indian and mestizo 
masses. The strong middle-class support 
that leads beth to a stable democratic 
government and io a strong free press 
has been generally lacking, except in 
three countries (Uruguay, Chile and 
Costa Rica) where a fairly homogene- 
ous population has helped to produce a 
more equitable distribution of income, 
and one country (Mexico) which has 
made consistent progress in improving 
the general welfare over the last 30 
years.”* The continuance of press free- 
dom in countries like Venezuela, Ar- 
gentina, Brazil and Colombia—all of 


** Vera Micheles Dean, The Nature of the Non- 
Western World (New York: The New American 
Library (Mentor Books), 1957), pp. 173-92. This 
book is extremely helpful to an understanding of 
the present situation in all the non-democratic 
countries. 


which have emerged from dictatorships 
within the past decade—seems to be 
tied up inextricably with the success of 
their present democratic governments 
in raising the living standards and lit- 
eracy of the poorer and more ignorant 
masses. 


¥> THIS BRINGS US TO THE FIVE COM- 
munist countries of Europe that are 
highest in per capita income and lit- 
eracy (Czechoslovakia, East Germany, 
Poland, the U.S.S.R. and Hungary). 
These five nations stand out as the most 
conspicuous deviations from the gen- 
eral rule of a close relationship between 
these two variables and the existence of 
press freedom as defined in the Western 
world. The exception which they repre- 
sent to the general pattern is so marked, 
in fact, that the writer decided to see 
how much change there would be in 
the correlation between freedom 
and each of the other variables if no 
Communist countries were included. 
Using the same methods of analysis 
that had been applied in obtaining the 
correlation coefficients for all 85 coun- 
tries and territories, the coefficients 
went up as follows with all the Com- 
munist countries omitted: 


Press freedom and per capita in- 
come: from .64 to .73. 


Press freedom and literacy: from 
51 to .76. 


Press freedom and daily news- 
paper circulation: from .63 to 
.70. 


The correlation not only rises sub- 
stantially when the Communist coun- 
tries are omitted, but the spread between 
the highest and lowest of the three co- 
efficients is narrowed considerably. 

The deviation shown by the Commu- 
nist countries is not as difficult to ex- 
plain, however, as it might at first ap- 
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pear. In the first place, it must be re- 
membered that when the Communists 
came to power and installed their sys- 
tem of press controls, the adult illiter- 
acy rate of the Russians by their own 
figures was between 60 and 70%,”" and 
the old Russian Empire was on the 
verge of economic collapse. Moreover, 
it was the long-suppressed aspirations 
of the Russian people for a more demo- 
cratic political system, as well as for 
economic improvement, that hastened 
the rise of the Communists to power. 
It was the need to appeal to these deep 
revolutionary forces—quite similar to 
the forces that much earlier had led to 
revolutions in France and England— 
that led the Communists to include in 
their political apparatus a number of 
democratic forms, including “freedom 
of the press,” which in turn are coun- 
terweighted by totalitarian controls that 
enable the party to use the press as one 
instrument for achieving its social 
goals.** These goals include the elimina- 
tion of illiteracy and the raising of liv- 
ing standards—the same goals which 
the Western world had been achieving 
gradually over a period of years by less 
authoritarian methods. 

From conversations with journalists 
in seven Communist countri:s during 
the summer of 1959, the writer feels 
sure that many of these journalists are 
sincerely convinced that their system 
of controls Goes permit them press 
“freedom,” although of quite a different 
type from freedom as the West defines 
it. The paradox of this situation has 
been explained by an American his- 
torian, who points out that “man can 
seem to be free in any society, no mat- 
ter how authoritarian, as long as he ac- 


7US. mt of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, of Education, Education in the 
USSR (Washington, 1957), p. 13. 

% John N. Hazard, The Soviet System of Gov- 
ernment (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1957), pp. 1-11. 


cepts the postulates of the society.” 
To this the Western democracies have 
added the important concept that “man 
can only be free in a society that is 
willing to allow its basic postulates to 
be questioned.” *° 

So far the Communist leaders of the 
Soviet Union have not allowed their 
“basic postulates” to be questioned. But 
now that their country has attained a 
high degree of literacy and industriali- 
zation, there seems to be reason for be- 
lieving that it may tend increasingly to 
follow the pattern shown by Lerner’s 
historical “model of modernization,” 
and thus to manifest more of the char- 
acteristics of a truly “participant so- 
ciety.” 

As for Czechoslovakia, East Ger- 
many, Poland and Hungary, they al- 
ready had attained the conditions for 
press freedom, along with industrializa- 
tion and literacy, before they fell under 
Communist control as a result of de- 
velopments following World War II. 
There is impressive evidence that they 
would have essentially the same kind 
and degree of freedom today as that of 
the West, except for circumstances be- 
yond their control. These circumstances 
can be explained only in terms of the 
rise of the Soviet Union to a position of 
great military strength. 

Already there are signs of some re- 
laxation in the extent to which the So- 
viet government controls the lives of its 
citizens, and this is spreading to the 
other Communist countries of Europe. 
The possible benefits of an extended 
period of peaceful coexistence with the 
Western democracies are implicit in 
Siebert’s “theory of press freedom.” 
After an exhaustive study of the devel- 
opment of press freedom in the West- 


* John B. Wolf, “Man’s for Freedom 


and Free- 
of 
1955), p. 1. 
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ern world, Siebert advanced as a tenta- 
tive law of history that “the area of 
freedom contracts and the enforcement 
of restraints increases as the stresses on 
the stability of government and of the 
structure of society increase.”*° Ob- 
versely, as the stresses on the stability 
of the government and the structure of 
society decrease, the area of freedom 
may be expected to expand. 

One of the greatest dangers in any 
highly centralized political system with 
strong press controls is that the govern- 
ment and ruling party can use the mass 
media to create whatever tensions they 
may regard as necessary to justify the 
imposition of even more rigid controls. 
It is no longer unusual, however, to 
find Communist journalists who will ad- 
mit that this is one weakness of a sys- 
tem which they otherwise may strongly 
defend. In the same breath they fre- 
quently will declare that the Soviet Un- 
ion today would not tolerate another 
dictator like Stalin. The fact that some 
Communists thus recognize the dangers 
of absolute power is one of the most 
hopeful signs of all. 

Certainly it is in the Communist 
countries that still have the farthest to 
go along the road to literacy and high 
per capita income (Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Albania and China) that one finds the 
controls over the press and other insti- 
tutions to be the most severe. The dif- 
ference between the stern discipline of 
China’s “great leap forward” and the 
more relaxed atmosphere of present- 
day Russia is so great, indeed, that 
some observers believe the Soviet Un- 
ion some day may find itself closer in 
many respects to the United States and 
the democracies of Western Europe 
than to its great Asian ally. 


In Introduction to Fredrick S. Siebert, Free- 
dom of the Press in England, 1476-1776 (Urbana, 
Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 1952). 


Y> BUT WHAT OF THOSE EUROPEAN AND 
Asian countries with a low per capita 
income—some also with high illiteracy 
—that nevertheless have made substan- 
tial progress up the Jadder toward po- 
litical democracy and press freedom? It 
is here that one finds the clue to other 
factors related to press freedom that 
deserve careful study. 

Greece, of course, is “the world’s 
oldest democracy,” with a proud tradi- 
tion to maintain. Despite a relatively 
low per capita income ($220 in 1952- 
54) and adult illiteracy of 25-30%, 
Greece probably would be classified as 
“F” instead of “F-” except for two fac- 
tors: the measures which its govern- 
ment has felt necessary to take against 
the Communist press, and an unfor- 
tunate law which puts in the hands of 
the Premier the approval of bank cred- 
its to newspapers. This, in effect, puts 
some newspapers in actual or potential 
debt to the government, which could 
lessen their editorial freedom. So far 
this danger appears to have been more 
potential than real.** 

In the Asian column are two coun- 
tries in the $100-$299 per capita in- 
come group whose press systems have 
been described as among the “freest in 
the world.” One of these is Japan, the 
other the Republic of the Philippines. 
Without lessening in any sense the 
credit due the Japanese and Filipino 
people, it can be said that the policies 
of the United States have been a con- 
tributory factor in the development of 
their free systems. Both Japan, since re- 
gaining its sovereignty in 1952, and the 
Philippines, since becoming fully inde- 
pendent in 1946, have shown their de- 
termination to maintain press freedom. 
The Japanese press, however, appears to 


*\ This situation is described in the University 
of Missouri’s Freedom of Information Center 
Publication No. 21 (December 1959), pp. 4-5. 
See footnote 5 above. 
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have the stronger foundation, because 
of Japan’s higher literacy, high per cap- 
ita income and huge newspaper circula- 
tion—the fifth largest per capita in the 
world. The foundation in the Philip- 
pines is potentially less stable, both be- 
cause of the lower literacy rate and be- 
cause newspaper ownership and circu- 
lation are so heavily concentrated in 
one city, Manila. 

The most amazing country of all is In- 
dia (F—), which has attained a fairly sta- 
ble democracy and free press system de- 
spite a per capita income of less than 
$100 a year and an illiteracy rate of 
75-80%. A long period of association 
with British democracy and press free- 
dom must be given some credit here, 
as also in Ceylon (F—) and in the 
present and former British dependen- 
cies elsewhere in Asia and in Africa. 
But one cannot explain the phenome- 
non of India without considering the 
strong personal charisma of leaders like 
Gandhi and Nehru, and also the pos- 
sible influence of the Hindu religion. 
Certainly a thorough analysis of media 
and political participation in present- 
day India would be one of the most 
fascinating of all studies.*? 

The other Asian country with a per 
capita income of less than $300 which 
can be definitely classified as having a 
free press system is tiny Lebanon (F-). 
Almost invariably its system is rated 
by those familiar with the area as “the 
freest press in the Middle East.” This 
can be attributed in part to a favorable 
geographic situation, which has helped 
to give it a higher per capita income 
than all its neighbors except Israel. But 
it also is probably due to a relatively 
long period of development as a French 
protectorate, and perhaps most of all to 


. Rao, an experienced Indian journal- 
a candidate for the Ph.D. in jour- 
niversity of Minnesota, is engaged 


the stabilizing influence of a Constitu- 
tional truce between the Christian and 
Moslem popuiations. 


V> IT Is THE “I” AND “A” CLASSIFICA- 
tions that seem to be the least satis- 
factory. In Africa, for example, all the 
countries and territories except the Un- 
ion of South Africa are in one sense 
“authoritarian,” not because any totali- 
tarian government has usurped the 
power, but simply because in many 
places there would be no communica- 
tion system at all unless the government 
provided it.** The widespread illiteracy, 
the multiplicity of native languages and 
dialects, and the lack of adequate elec- 
tric power in some regions to maintain 
even radio communication on any wide- 
spread basis—all these tend to keep 
most of the newly emerging African 
states in a strange mixture of free and 
authoritarian forms. In the larger and 
more prosperous cities inhabited by 
people of European descent will be 
newspapers much like those of the 
countries from which whites have 
come, and enjoying much of the same 
freedom; for the natives, the situation 
may be quite different. Even the press 
in the Union of South Africa, where 
democratic institutions have been de- 
veloped to the highest level, must be 
classified only as “F--” because of the 
pressures and suspicions created by the 
official policy of Apartheid. The best 
that can be said for most of the newly 
emerging African states is that their 
press is in an “intermediate” state of 
development; “mixed” would describe 
the situation better as of today. 
Actually, the term “authoritarian” as 
used by the IPI and as adopted in this 


%3 A provocative discussion of African commu- 
nication systems will be found in Bulletin du 
Centre International d’Enseignement Supérieur du 
Journalisme de Strasbourg (Strasbourg, France), 
No. 1 (April 1959), especially pp. 20-21 and 44- 
45. 
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study for all except the Communist 
countries, covers too wide a range of 
non-democratic systems. It includes, at 
one extreme, the absolutist monarchy 
of Yemen, which has no daily news- 
papers at all and depends for mass 
communication mainly upon a govern- 
ment-owned weekly and radio station. 
But it also includes the more demo- 
cratically inclined constitutional mon- 
archies of Libya and Ethiopia; the mili- 
tary dictatorships of Spain, Latin Amer- 
ica and other areas, varying widely in 
their objectives if not their methods; 
and the still different type of authori- 
tarian rule represented by the more dy- 
namic United Arab Republic. 

This latter type of authoritarianism, 
as Lerner analyzes it, seems, like Com- 
munism, to represent “people in a 
hurry” to obtain more of the better 
things of life. The violent upheavals so 
frequent in the Middle East can be at- 
tributed, indeed, to the fact that the de- 
mands and expectations of the pecple, 
stimulated in part by the mass media, 
greatly exceed their socioeconomic and 
cultural capacity for achievement. But 
if they continue to improve their eco- 
nomic status and their capacity for 
genuine media and political participa- 
tion, they too may eventually succeed 
in establishing the conditions that make 
true press freedom possible. As Lerner 
has said: 

In these large areas of the world, 
where the drama of modernization is 
now being re-enacted, governance per- 
force tends to be authoritarian. It is not 
necessarily despotic. . . . Genuine po- 
litical democracy [and a free press] can 
operate efficiently only in a genuinely 
participant society. . . . The conditions 
for participant society do not yet exist 
among the impoverished, illiterate, inert 
peoples of the underdeveloped lands.*¢ 


* Daniel Lerner, editor, Tie Human Meaning 
of the Social Sciences (New York: Meridian 
Books, 1959), pp. 32-33. 


Above all, the pattern of the different 
press systems as shown in the present 
study suggests why the hopes of those 
who sought to establish freedom of the 
press around the world through inter- 
national treaties were doomed to dis- 
appointment. Those who urge more 
assistance to newly developing countries 
in raising living standards and literacy 
are probably much closer to the heart 
of the problem. 


V> THIS IS ONLY A PRELIMINARY STUDY 
of a few of the variables related to na- 
tional press systems. Many other ele- 
ments need to be considered: geogra- 
phy, climate, distribution of income 
and population, leadership and religion, 
to mention only a few. It is entirely 
possible, for example, that certain types 
of religious faith may be more condu- 
cive than others to the development of 
the quality of empathy that is so basic 
to Lerner’s theory. Yet even if religion 
can be shown to be a decisive factor, 
there still remains the question of 
“whether it is the religious theory that 
has influenced the collective spirit, or 
the collective spirit that has influenced 
the religious theory.”** For countries 
with religions and cultures as different 
as those of England and Japan show 
certain similarities in their systems of 
mass communication, perhaps because 
of somewhat similar situations in geog- 
raphy and climate. The possibilities for 
exciting and fruitful cross-country stud- 
ies based upon hypotheses like these 
are almost unlimited. 

Of course, the possibilities have al- 
ways existed. But the rich veins of un- 
mined data are now clearly visible, and 
there is the light of heuristic theory to 
beckon the researcher on. 


%5 Gieuliano Gaeta, Si l'histoire de la presse et 
de la radio dans les temps anciens permet pré- 
voir P’évolution de la presse et de la radio dans 
les pays neufs (Trieste, Italy: Editeur BE. Borsatti, 
1959), p. 15. 











The Power and Responsibility 
Of the Press 


BY J. R. WIGGINS* 


Newspapers have improved in reader service but not enough to 
meet reader needs, says the President of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors. He believes the power of the newspaper 
to discharge its responsibilities is impaired both by slow progress 
within the press itself and by governmental restrictions. 





@ THE LATE CARL BECKER HAS RE- 
minded us that it sometimes is useful 
“to examine what goes without saying 
in order to see if it is still going.”* This 
is my excuse for laying before you a 
somewhat melancholy appraisal. 

My examination of the power and 
responsibility of the press has led me 
to the conclusion that some of the 
things about it that “go without saying” 
no longer are going. The press, in my 
view, has responsibilities that some- 
times exceed its capabilities; and the 
power to discharge these responsibilities 
is being diminished by invasions of 
constitutional right, alterations in our 
society, and modification of custom that 
would not have happened a generation 
or two ago. 

The primary responsibilities and 
functions of the press we know: 


*Mr. Wiggins, executive editor of the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald, is president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors for 1959- 
60. He also is author of Freedom or Secrecy 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1956), a 
book growing in part out of his long service as 
chairman of the ASNE Committee on Freedom 
of Information. This article is based upon an 
address delivered at the University of Chicago 
Law School on November 18, 1959. 

1Carl Becker, Freedom and Responsibility in 
the American Way of Life (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1945), p. 76. 
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1) To tell what is happening in the 
world and what people do, feel, say and 
think about, to use the language of the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors Code of Ethics. 


2) To supplement this function of 
the news columns with editorials that 
shape opinion. 

3) To provide an assortment of en- 
cyclopedic information about every- 
thing from weather to gardening. 


4) To furnish amusement and enter- 
tainment. 


5) To maintain a marketplace 
through which advertising can make its 
contribution to our efficient system of 
distribution. 

The first and second of these func- 
tions, beyond doubt, led to the First 
Amendment precluding Congress from 
interfering with the freedom of the 
press. 


These are the responsibilities of 
which Thomas Jefferson was thinking 
when he made that remark, more 
quoted by the press than anything else 
he ever said, declaring he would rather, 
if he had to choose, have a press with- 
out government than a government 
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without press.? Not so often quoted by 
newspapers is Jefferson’s observation 
about a press so debauched that truth 
itself would be corrupted by being put 
into such a polluted vehicle.* 

These were the functions Rebecca 
West had in mind more recently when 
she said: 


It is the presentation of the facts that 
matter, the facts that put together are 
the face of the age: the rise in the price 
of coal, the new ballet, the woman 
found dead in a kimona on the golf 
links, the latest sermon of the Arch- 
bishop of York, the marriage of a 
Prime Minister’s daughter. For if people 
do not have the face of the age set clear 
before them, they begin to imagine it; 
and fantasy, if it is not disciplined by 
the intellect and kept in faith with real- 
ity by the instinct of art, dwells among 
the wishes and fears of childhood, and 
so sees life either as simply answering 
any prayer or as endlessly emitting 
nightmare monsters from a womb-like 
cave.* 

Now the question is: do citizens 
have the face of the age set clear before 
them? I doubt it. It is not because the 
press as a whole is deteriorating that I 
doubt. It is rather because the respon- 
sibilities it has assumed have increased 
at so rapid a rate. While the press has 
greatly improved, it is finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to get into the minds 
of its readers the facts that make up 
“the face of the age,” with sufficient 
clarity so that when those readers act 
as citizens they are always immune to 
the hallucinations that Rebecca West 
apprehends. 

The American citizen’s need to know 
is greater than ever before; and the 
means of gratifying that need, much as 


2 The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, ed. by Julian 
Boyd (Princeton University Press, 1955), Vol. XI, 
p. 49. 

2 The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, a An- 
drew Liscomb (Washington: Jefferson 
Memorial Association, 1904), Vol. XI, p. 225. 

* Rebecca West, The Meaning of Treason (New 
York: Viking Press, 1947), p. 56. 


they have improved, have not every- 
where kept pace with this accelerated 
requirement. 

One has only to look at the news- 
papers of 100 years ago and those of 
today to see how greatly the press has 
bettered itself. The improvement in 
reader service is great, but the growth 
of reader need is even greater. When 
one thinks back to the American en- 
vironment of 1859 and compares it 
with the environment of 1959, it is evi- 
dent that the responsibilities imposed 
upon American citizens for the right 
conduct of their own government and 
its right influence upon the world have 
accelerated by an enormous factor—a 
factor of ten would not be too great. 


But is the citizen 10 times as well in- 
formed? Is he 10 times better informed 
about his local government? 

His “local government” 100 years 
ago was not a remote entity, staffed by 
unknown persons, dealing with stran- 
gers, limited in its impact upon the in- 
dividual, restricted to a geographical 
area hardly beyond a neighborhood. 
His “local government” now is such a 
complex of authorities that even stu- 
dents of governmental science have dif- 
ficulty sorting them out. In the great 
urban sprawls that dot the land are 
metropolitan conglomerations in which 
literally hundreds of governmental 
units, appointive and elective, divide, 
share and compete for the power to 
control and regulate overlapping, multi- 
layered jurisdictions. 

The staff of the newspaper has not 
expanded in proportion to this wild 
growth of governmental agencies, and 
in many cities it has not expanded at 
all. 

Do citizens today know as much 
about their state governments as for- 
merly? I doubt it. There are plenty of 
state capitols in the United States cov- 
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ered now, as they were 100 years ago, 
by one reporter to a newspaper, and 
often by a single reporter for a wire 
service. But the state governments 
meanwhile have become vast entities 
with multi-million dollar budgets, vast 
construction programs, enormously ex- 
panded powers—with infinitely multi- 
plied opportunity for inefficiency, graft 
and corruption. The newspapers are 
still the best check upon the wrong- 
doing of these vast agglomerations of 
power, but their inadequacy to the task 
is demonstrated (rather than the con- 
trary) by the occasional exposure of 
wrongdoing that could never have gone 
on undetected if the state capitols were 
covered as thoroughly as they ought to 
be covered. 


What about state and municipal 
courts? How mapy reporters staff them 
in each city? So great is the requirement 


for coverage that most newspapers are 
in part covering the urban courts sec- 
ond-hand, picking up from several 
clerks the gist of proceedings in a man- 
ner too selective to give readers a full 
knowledge of judicial proceedings. 


There has been a spectacular expan- 
sion of press coverage of national gov- 
ernment; but can we safely say that it 
has expanded as rapidly as the national 
government beat has expanded? I doubt 
it. The newspaper gallery had 74 re- 
porters in 1860; .t now has 775. (There 
are also 90 in the photographic gallery; 
250 in the radio-TV gallery; 300 in the 
periodical gallery.) Expenditures of the 
federal government in 1860 were 63 
million dollars a year; expenditures now 
are at the rate of 70 billion dollars a 
year. The gross national product has 
jumped from 6.71 billion dollars to 481 
billion dollars. In such an environment, 
the press has to run very fast indeed to 
stay in the same place. 


The excellence of our national gov- 
ernmental coverage is not fixed by num- 
bers alone, even if that had kept up 
with national growth. It depends as well 
on organization of personnel and qual- 
ity of personnel. The personnel, I hon- 
estly think, is improving. Those as- 
signed to various governmental depart- 
ments today are doing a lot more think- 
ing about their jobs, and off their jobs 
they are doing a lot fewer things that 
used to leave them less energy for their 
jobs. Reporting Washington is a serious 
business and the reporters on the job 
are taking their work with appropriate 
seriousness. 


Organization is another matter. It is 
a good thing to see the government in 
action through many different pairs of 
eyes. Still, whenever I see 500 reporters 
at a presidential press conference; or 
bus loads of reporters and photogra- 
phers in the train of a visiting notable, 
each struggling to report or picture the 
identical phrase, gesture or incident, I 
can’t help thinking of the countless 
boards, bureaus and commissions, some 
entrusted with millions and millions of 
dollars, the doors of which have not 
been darkened by a single reporter for 
months on end. The President and his 
guests get examined with a microscope, 
but some government operations are as 
immune to even telescopic inquiry as 
the back-side of the moon used to be. 


I think that better organization at 
the level of the managing editor and 
the bureau editor might utilize the 
Washington journalistic manpower more 
efficiently. Not only must we now have 
some press conferences through the 
eyes of a different reporter for each 
newspaper, but often individual editors 
wish to have a story of the same epi- 
sode through the eyes of six wire service 
reporters and a half dozen special re- 
porters. At some point, this multi-lay- 
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ered coverage defeats itself and dimin- 
ishes the effectiveness of the coverage 
of the spotlighted occasion, besides rob- 
bing less exciting developments of a 
decent coverage. 

Demands that are made upon the 
individual reporter, meanwhile, are 
steadily increasing. To cover adequately 
the Department of Agriculture, the re- 
porter ought to be at least as well-in- 
formed about its operations as the Sec- 
retary. Sometimes this is not so diffi- 
cult—but sometimes it is very difficult 
indeed. We are not staffing some of the 
major departments with enough people; 
and we are not giving enough training 
to the people who cover them. The 
methods, for the most part, are those 
of a generation ago. 

The press, in its reporting of inter- 
national affairs, has scored its most 
enormous improvement. We have gone 
through a curious cycle in this country. 
Our colonial press was primarily a 
medium for conveying to citizens news 
of events abroad, gathered from incom- 
ing ships and ports. That was when we 
were so small that we were shaken by 
anything that happened among the 
larger nations. Then we became a large 
and powerful nation, strong enough 
to pursue an independent course, and 
for decades, as a people, we were de- 
liberately indifferent to events abroad. 
Now we have completed the cycle. We 
are so big that we are again shaken by 
events everywhere in the world. And 
our press has adapted to this new and 
enlarged interest with some agility. 


Unfortunately, the need of citizens 
to know about local and state and na- 
tional news has not diminished and has 
even increased at the same time. There 
has not been a proportional change in 
total news space, and even if there had 
been, there has not been any expansion 
in the time the individual citizen is will- 


ing to devote to reading the newspaper 
—probably the contrary is true. 


Now, we must not let the impression 
run that newspapers can be content 
with reporting the serious news of gov- 
ernment and politics about which I have 
been talking. This is the news that fur- 
nishes the raw material of opinion out 
of which emerge our formal laws. But 
other news—news of the sort that Re- 
becca West was also talking about— 
makes “laws” that are infinitely more 
numerous and equally influential on 
the conduct of citizens: the laws of 
custom, convention and usage-—the 
mores of society. The day-to-day report- 
ing of news often regarded as trivial 
furnishes to an urban society the sort 
of social cement without which disin- 
tegration would occur. This is the news 
that sets the standards of behavior, and 
by making known the deviations from 
it, mobilizes collective reproach, and 
by making known acts in the public 
good, reflects the collective approval of 
society. 


This task the press continues to per- 
form; but even here, as the urban con- 
centrations grow greater, the task of 
giving some sort of identity to the indi- 
vidual lost in the mass becomes greater 
and greater. I am not sure we are 
equipped for this role without some 
modifications in the structure of jour- 
nalism. 


The degree to which the press can 
fulfill such responsibilities as these I 
have been discussing does not depend 
solely on the press. Society must main- 
tain a climate of law and of opinion 
friendly to the discharge of such re- 
sponsibilities, if the press is. going to be 
able, by its own exertions, to fulfill its 
role. There must exist in society, if this 
function is to be carried out: 


1) The right to get information. 
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2) The right to print without prior 
restraint. 

3) The right to print without fear 
of illegal reprisal either by government 
or by citizens acting with the consent 
or at the incitation of government. 

4) The right of access to the means 
of publication. 


5) The right to distribute. 


We cannot say that all these elements 
are present in our society. We have 
permitted circumstances to impinge 
upon the ability of the press to carry 
out its responsibilities. The right of 
citizens to acquire information has suf- 
fered a serious erosion, as a result of 
an impulse to governmental secrecy 
enormously increased by two world 
wars, by the tension of the cold war 
period, and by the diminishing faith of 
citizens in the principles of the En- 
lightenment. 


Our use of military classifications, 
which every member of the Coolidge 
Commission of two years ago de- 
nounced as excessive, has so diminished 
our information about the Defense Es- 
tablishment that Arthur Smithies, in 
the report on the budgetary process 
which he prepared for the Committee 
on Economic Development, was driven 
to concede that our Congressmen prob- 
ably know less about aspects of our de- 
fense than do our enemies. Where the 
security classifications could not by the 
farthest stretch of the imagination be 
extended to cover other cases of with- 
holding, informal categories have been 
devised to justify secrecy. 

The limits of executive privilege have 
been extended by sheer assertion that 
Congress frequently has lacked the in- 
clination to challenge. In the absence 
of that check, there does not seem 
much likelihood of any better restraint 
upon the executive discretion. In earlier 
generations this discretion was kept 


within some bounds by executive knowl- 
edge that Congress and the people, 
where they sometimes lacked the legal 
power to compel executive agencies to 
talk, often could make them wish they 
had talked. 


The difficulty is by no means con- 
fined to the executive department of the 
federal government. Even Congress, 
which is a gold fish bowl in comparison 
with the executive establishment, has its 
interludes of secretiveness—30% of its 
committee proceedings still are closed. 
The Senate, only last session, lifted its 
ban on access to senatorial payrolls. 


Nor is only the federal government 
involved. At state and city levels, the 
infection of secrecy has left its mark, 
and citizens are told that they have no 
right to know about the transactions of 
their own government. In an effort to 
combat this tendency, 18 states have 
passed laws requiring open records and 
open meetings, 4 have passed statutes 
requiring that meetings be open, 14 
have passed laws opening up certain 
records to inspection. These statutes, 
useful in themselves, are even more use- 
ful in restoring a climate of opinion fa- 
vorable to the 18th-century idea that 
the people have a right to know about 
the conduct of their own affairs. 


Even the courts are not immune. 
Notwithstanding generations of instruc- 
tion in the danger of closing judicial 
proceedings, more and more court 
rooms in this country now close their 
doors. The Philadelphia Bulletin, a few 
years ago, checked all the court pro- 
ceedings in that city and found that 
37,434 sessions out of 90,865 sessions 
in a year were closed. Courts sat in 
secret on cases involving divorce, ju- 
venile crime, domestic relations and 
adoption, and in cases involving forni- 
cation and bastardy and similar of- 
fenses. 
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Motives that have led to these clo- 
sures are good. Still, a free people ought 
to view with horror secret arrest, secret 
trial and secret punishment, phenomena 
with which the citizens of every totali- 
tarian country have had their sad and 
bloody experience. Each exception to 
the rule of open courts whittles away 
at the right first won at Magna Carta. 
The particular good achieved by clos- 
ing the doors of the courtroom ought 
to be weighed against the risk of gen- 
erally eroding so essential a freedom. 


It is not access to government infor- 
mation alone that has been affected by 
the changes of recent years. Whole 
areas of science, once wholly open, 
have been closed under the provisions 
of the Atomic Energy Act and by the 
extension to industry, and even to con- 
tracting institutions of learning, of the 
same rules of military security prevail- 
ing in the Defense Establishment. One 
scientist after another appeared before 
the House Committee on Governmental 
Operations Sub-committee on Informa- 
tion to warn that this secrecy menaces 
our scientific progress, and the very se- 
curity it was intended to protect. 


All these encroachments on the right 
to get information threaten to change 
the nature of a self-governing society 
in which the citizens can intelligently 
perform the functions entrusted to them 
only if they are fully informed. The 
citizen who is partially informed has 
no opinions of his own but only the 
opinions of those who select for him 
the information he is to be allowed to 
have. His judgments and decisions are 
of little moment if they are judgments 
and decisions given to him by an in- 
formed elite which alone is in posses- 
sion of the facts. 


The government puts out a great 
deal of information, and that is to the 
good; but it does not satisfy the whole 


requirements of free citizens for infor- 
mation. They need to know not only 
the things that make the government 
look good, but the things that make the 
government look good when it deserves 
to look good and the things that make 
it look bad when it deserves to look 
bad. This is not likely to be found in 
official statements and press releases. 


@ oF ALL THE ELEMENTS OF PRESS 
freedom, I suppose it is the right to 
print without prior restraint which is 
least menaced. Even the importance of 
this right is sometimes overlooked and 
forgotten by newspapers which cheer- 
fully submit to governmental agencies 
for prior scrutiny articles on those 
agencies. This involves a commendable 
anxiety for accuracy, but it overlooks 
the fact that what the elimination of 
prior restraint was intended to secure 
for citizens was an impartial account 
of government, untainted and uncen- 
sored by government itself. 

Freedom to speak and print can mean 
little indeed if the reprisal for hated 
utterance is the destruction of property 
and of life whenever prevailing views 
are challenged. Committees of Congress 
have dabbled in such reprisal to the in- 
finite injury of freedom of expression. 
But even this freedom is not in peril as 
instant as that of the right to get in- 
formation. 

How to maintain the right of access 
to the materials of publication, in a 
period of steadily increasing costs in 
the fields of communication, is a chal- 
lenge. At least, we can be constantly on 
guard to see that no man’s access to 
newsprint and printing machinery is 
obstructed. Beyond that, we must strug- 
gle to see that control of the press is 
not used to deny access to readers by 
those with dissenting views. In the li- 
censed media, it seems to me essential 


(Continued on Page 40) 











Patterns in Children's 
Reading of Newspapers 
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The newspaper is the last major medium to which school pupils 
are exposed. First attention is to comics, with more rounded 
newspaper readership beginning at about the eighth-grade level. 
By the end of high school, two-thirds read a newspaper nearly 
every day. Changes in use of all media were studied. 
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¢> IN THE COURSE OF A TWO-YEAR 
study of children and television, in 
eight cities of the United States and 
Canada,’ a considerable amount of data 
has been obtained on the developing 
patterns of children’s newspaper read- 
ing. 

The figures which follow are based 
on results obtained in San Francisco in 
April, 1958 and January, 1959. The 
San Francisco study covered each of 
the first six grades and the eighth, tenth, 
and twelfth grades—using in each case 
a random sample of classrooms within 
a sample of schools stratified by the 
school officials so as most adequately 
to represent San Francisco’s diverse 
socio-economic and racial components. 
In each grade, between 200 and 400 
pupils were studied. Many of them kept 
diaries, in addition to answering ques- 
tionnaires and taking a number of tests. 


Stanford University, 
where Dr. Lyle and Mr. Parker are 
the Institute staff. The full 


A subsample was given a newspaper 
readership interview, and questionnaires 
were sent to parents of children in the 
first four grades. Besides all this, long 
interviews were held with 188 entire 
families, many of them with pre-school 
children. These are the sources of the 
tables which follow. Only San Fran- 
cisco data are presented, because that 
was the largest sample and included 
the widest spread of ages; the other 
cities, while they contribute to the pic- 
ture in ways that will be reported later, 
do not contradict these basic data. 


The newspaper is the last of the 
great media to which the child is intro- 
duced. Whereas at the age of 3, more 
than a third of all children are viewing 
TV with some regularity, and more than 
half are listening to books read to them; 
whereas before they are old enough for 
school, a third of them are looking 
through magazines, 40% are listening 
to radio, and over 80% viewing tele- 
vision—by contrast, it is not until the 
age of 7 that any substantial number of 
children read the newspaper, even a 
few times a month. A few children are 
having the newspaper comic strips read 
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TABLE |! 


Percentage of 382 Children Who Had Begun to Use Given Media 
by a Given Age 





Comic 


TV Radio Magazines Books 


Movles 


Books 
Read to They 
Them Read 


Newspapers 
Readto They 
Them Read 





14% 
37 
65 
82 
91 
94 
95 
96 


11% 3% 1% 
20 11 6 
27 20 17 
40 33 35 
47 41 50 
53 53 61 
62 59 68 
65 62 70 


WOemrnNAUAWN 


1% 38% 0% 0% 

8 58 0 0 
21 72 2 4 
39 74 9 9 
60 75 40 12 
70 75 73 12 
76 75 86 12 
77 75 89 12 


0% 


44d 
59 
71 





to them as early as 4; that is the way 
the newspaper is usually introduced to 
them. Table 1 compares the ages of 
first use of the media. 

When children start to read the news- 
paper for themselves, the comics are 
usually what they read first, as Table 2 
suggests. Comic reading comes to its 
height about the fourth grade, and sits 
on a gently falling plateau throughout 
the rest of the public school years. One 
sees first signs of rounded readership of 
the paper about the time of the eighth 
grade. Before that, both boys and girls 
read the comics, boys read some sports, 
girls read some columns, and they sam- 
ple the rest lightly. 

During the elementary years, the 
newspaper comes to be used more and 


more often, but gets no great amount 
of daily use until the seventh or eighth 
grade (Table 3). At that age, girls are 
a bit ahead of the boys in the process 
of maturation, and more girls read the 
paper regularly; in fact, 82% of the 
eighth grade girls state that they read 
the paper at least several times a week, 
compared with 73% of the boys. But an 
impressive increase in the number of 
boys regularly reading the paper has 
taken place by the tenth grade. Here 
90% of the boys say they read the pa- 
per regularly, compared with 81% of the 
girls. By the 12th grade, girls read the 
paper about as frequently as do boys. 


W> ONE OF THE INTERESTING CORRE- 
lates of newspaper reading during these 
school years is intellectual ability. As 


TABLE 2 
What Children Read in Newspapers 





Kind of Content 2nd grade 4th 


6th 8th 





Comics 56% 
Sports 3 
Society 


82% 
25 


6 
2 
Foreign news 
Editorials 


No. of children 


717% 75% 
27 34 
4 12 
12 54 
15 20 
12 30 
10 10 
13 32 


—— 


246 


219 
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TABLE 3 
How Often Do You Read a Newspaper? 





Boys Girls 
10th 12th 8th 10th 





Almost every day 62% 68% 51% 48% 


Several days a week 28 
About one day a week 6 
Seldom or never . 4 


No. of children 85 


24 31 33 26 
3 9 9 6 
5 9 10 4 


123 103 116 109 





will be seen in Table 4, the brighter 
students are much more likely to read 
the newspaper than are the slow ones. 
A comparison of the eighth and twelfth 
grade figures shows that the brighter 
students apparently begin earlier with 
most of these reading patterns. For ex- 
ample, there is not much difference be- 
tween the percentage of eighth and 
twelfth grade bright students who read 
the newspaper every day, but between 
the eighth and twelfth grades the per- 
centage of slow students who are daily 
readers nearly doubles. Notice that the 
slower students are more likely to read 
sports than are the brighter students. 
Thus sports reading seems to have some 
relation, as Table 4 shows, to heavy 


watching of commercial television and 
to comic book reading—but not to 
watching educational television or read- 
ing editorials. At one time, in the pages 
of this journal, the senior author of 
this paper drew a distinction between 
the kind of media behavior which is 
characterized by a seeking after enter- 
tainment, relative passivity, present per- 
spective, a minimizing of achievement 
goals, fantasy and quick gratification 
seeking, which was called “immediate 
reward” behavior; and the kind which 
is characterized by a seeking after self- 
improvement, an active, rather than a 
passive, approach to the media, a time 
perspective, achievement orientation, 
and deferred gratification seeking, 


TABLE 4 
How Newspaper Reading Differs by Intellectual Ability 





8th grade 12th grade 


Do you Top 20% 


Bottom 20% Top 20% Bottom 20% 





Read a newspaper every day?.. 
Usually read local news? 
Usually read sports news? 
Usually read editorials? 
Usually read society news? 
Usually read a columnist? 
Comparable figures: 
Watch TV at least 2 hours a day?. . 
Read 9 or more comic books 
a month? 
Sometimes watch KQED 
(educational TV) 


No. of children 


30% 70% 55% 
43 80 82 
42 48 59 

4 33 10 
15 9 10 
15 46 29 


75 30 66 
57 7 12 
26 47 33 


53 46 49 
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TABLE 5 


Prestige Rankings of Media at 
Different School Levels 


8th 10th 





12th 





Book 

TV 

Radio 
Magazine 
Movie 
Newspaper 


TV 

Book 
Radio 
Newspaper 
Movie 
Magazine 


Book 
Newspaper 
Radio 

TV 
Magazine 
Movie 





which was called “delayed reward” be- 
havior.” It is at least a fair guess that 
much sports reading, much of the view- 


ing of commercial television, and much. 


or all of comic book reading must come 
under the “immediate reward” heading; 
whereas the viewing of educational tele- 
vision, the reading of editorials, and 
some other parts of newspaper reading 
must come under the “delayed reward” 
classification. 

What does the newspaper mean to 
children? Table 5 shows that it grows 
steadily in prestige during the teen 
years. This rating, however, is based on 
a series of questions taking the general 
form of, “Suppose one of your class- 
mates you really admire were to see 
you now. Would you rather have him 
see you reading a newspaper or a 


2 Wilbur Schramm, “The Nature of News,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 26:259-69 (September 
1949). 


book?” And so on. Table 6 indicates 
that this question may elicit to some ex- 
tent what the child thinks he ought to 
say, because when these children were 
asked which media they would miss if 
they had to go without them for a 
month, there are no such “prestige” 
ratings for books—or, for that matter, 
for newspapers—as Table 5 suggested. 
Rather, there is at first a dominant con- 
cern for television, which fades rather 
fast during the teens. Radio becomes 
more important (probably for popular 
music), and newspapers become stead- 
ily more important to the child, al- 
though still rather low in the scale. 
When the entire families were inter- 
viewed, some effort was made to get 
them to agree on what member or mem- 
bers of the family would really miss 
each of the media. The answers (Table 
7) make an interesting pattern. Tele- 
vision is clearly the medium that the 
family as a whole would miss most, and 
also the one that would be most missed 
by children. The parents would miss 
televisior. ‘ess; chiefly they would miss 
the newspaper. Especially, one parent 
would miss it—usually the father. One 
parent—almost never both—would miss 
radio; that usually was the mother, who 
was apparently fond of the daytime 
programs. In some respects the most 


TABLE 6 
Which Medium Would You Miss Most If You Had to Do Without I+?* 





Boys 


Medium 8th grade 10th 


12th 


Girls 


8th grade 10th 





5% 

Magazines .... 2 2 
Newspaper ... 11 20 
Comic books .. 1 0 
Television .... 58 33 
17 32 

5 a 


5% 


7% 6% 

0 1 

4 3 

2 1 
61 45 
22 39 

3 3 


*No answer from about 3% of children; numbers same as Table 3. 
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TABLE 7 
Who in the Family Would Miss Each of These Media Most, 


lf They Had to Do 


Without Them?* 





Who would most miss 


Radio Newspaper Movies 





7% 

2 

3 

5 
54 
13 
14 

3 


3% 
11 
12 

1 
11 
18 
43 

1 


8% 
1 


0 
22 
59 

1 

6 

3 


*Based on interviews with entire families; 449 children 2 to 14 years, 188 mothers and 188 fathers. 





startling figure is in the last column: 
43% of the families said nobody in the 
family would miss the movies! 

Finally, Table 8 shows what the 
teen-age children felt they would miss 
most in the newspaper. It is clear that 
the comic strips become much less im- 
portant to children during the teens. 
Sports become very important to boys, 
and columns to girls (Advice columns 
are their chief diet in this field). For 
both boys and girls, the importance of 


local news builds up substantially in the 
teen years. 

From a review of what has been pre- 
sented, it can be seen that, after a late 
start, newspaper reading habits build in 
children until by the end of high school 
most children are reading the news- 
paper, two-thirds of them nearly every 
day, and 90% of them at least several 
days a week. Beginning with an almost 
excjusive interest in comics, children 
come gradually to read the serious parts 


TABLE 8 


lf You Had to Do Without the News 


What Part of It Wou 


per for a Month, 


a 
Id You Miss Most? 





Boys 
10th 


Girls 


12th 8th grade 10th 





24% 
18 
33 
17 


(Others not sure of answer) 


19% 
9 
41 
ig 


46% 
17 
2 


35% 
11 

5 
17 


(Numbers same as Table 3.) 
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of the paper. Reading of comics falls 
off, reading of solid news gains. Al- 
though the newspaper in the first school 
years holds no place in their hearts like 
that of television or movies,’ it gradu- 


* A sidelight on changes in habits and attitudes 
of pre-school children (i.e., five to six years) is 
contained in a report of two studies made at the 
University of Minnesota’s Institute of Child Wel- 
fare and Development. The first study was made 
in 1928 with a group of 100 kindergarten children 
(50 boys and 50 girls); a similar study was done 
in 1954-55 with a group comparable to the first 
in number, age, sex and socioeconomic distribu- 
tion. The question showing one of the greatest 
shifts in correct responses was “Tell me the name 
of a Minneapolis newspaper.” In 1928 85% gave 
a correct name, but in 1954-55 only three chil- 


ally becomes more important for them 
as they learn to look to it, not merely 


for comics, but foi news and columns. 
dren attempted a mame and none of these was 
correct. Since most of the children reported news- 
papers in their homes, the decline is not neces- 
sarily evidence of unfamiliarity with newspapers. 
Neither is it to be attributed entirely to the rise 
of television. A contributing factor may be that 
in 1928 Minneapolis had four major newspapers, 
two morning and two evening; in order to iden- 
tify one, it was to name it. In 1954- 
1955 the city had only one morning and one 
evening newspaper, under a single ownership, so 
the — name was less important. See Mildred 
C. Templin, “General Information of Kinder- 
ey Children: A Comparison with the Probst 
tudy after 26 Years,” in Child Development, 
Vol. 29, No. 1 (March 1958). 


THE POWER AND RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PRESS 
(Continued from Page 20) 


to see that the rather ambiguous tests 
of public interest are not used to confer 
upon or to preserve a monopoly for 
those of any special party or class view. 

The freedom to distribute is another 
freedom that is in constant peril. All 
the other freedoms mean but little if 
they confer only the right to print and 
store printed matter in a warehouse. It 
is by the distribution machinery that 
we complete the last link between au- 
thor and reader. Yet this right is re- 
peatedly jeopardized by labor disputes 
that suspend distribution of newspapers 
for weeks and months at a time. More- 
over, the Post Office Department, with 
scarcely a whisper of protest, repeatedly 
intervenes in the distribution of matter 
through the mails. Printed matter origi- 
nating in Communist countries is fre- 
quently intercepted, while the Depart- 
ment investigates the wishes of the re- 
cipient, and it sometimes intercepts 
without even informing the recipient. 
The interventions against Lysistrata and 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover and kindred 
publications are equally dubious, if we 
mean to have here in this country the 
freedom to read what we choose. 

Any fair appraisal of the power and 


responsibility of the press in our time 
must include an acknowledgment that 
it is not fulfilling its responsibility to 
the extent that it might if its capabili- 
ties were not diminished 1) by rela- 
tively slow progress within the press it- 
self and 2) by governmental restrictions 
upon the right to get and disseminate 
information. 

To all the considerations of the past 
that have argued for a press capable of 
fulfilling these responsibilities, it seems 
to me that we have in our day a con- 
sideration that is peculiar to our times. 
Now as never before, the citizen ar- 
rayed against vast aggregations of 
power—great government, great busi- 
ness, great labor—needs the services of 
a truly independent press, capable of 
rising above all particular ties and affili- 
ations to that larger loyalty—the com- 
mon good. This is the time of all times 
for us to have a truly Fourth Estate, so 
powerful and so responsible that none 
of the massive agglomerations of col- 
lective power can intimidate its search 
for the truth or diminish its devotion to 
the right of the individual to maintain 
his identity in the midst of the multi- 
tude. 











Access to Information: 
Recent Legal Problems 


BY JACOB SCHER* 


Although the last decade has witnessed major gains in the strug- 
gle by the press for access to public records and public meetings, 
there is still confusion. The author discusses such issues as “ex- 
ecutive privilege,” statutory definition of public records, and 
Statutory provisions for enforcement of access. 





@ ONE OF THE LATEST CHAPTERS IN 
the history of American journalism is 
the struggle for access to information. 
Old as journalism itself, the problem in 
modern form arose after World War II 
with the increase of bigness in govern- 
ment and cold war secrecy. 


It is just a decade since the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors attacked 
the problem through its committee on 
freedom of information. It enlisted 
Harold L. Cross, who after several 
years of intensive research published 
The People’s Right to Know’ as a defin- 
itive study. Since then, the movement 
has expanded to include all of the jour- 
nalistic societies. 


In the summer of 1955 the House 
Subcommittee on Government Informa- 
tion under Rep. John E. Moss of Cali- 
fornia was created to investigate those 
barriers to information by the execu- 
tive department which denied access to 
Congress, the people and the press. By 


*The author is lessor of journalism at 
Northwestern University and former special coun- 
sel for the House Subcommittee on Government 
Information. 


1 Columbia U: Press, 1953. The recent 
death of Mr. Cross was a great loss to both jour- 
nalism and the law. 
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1958, through the efforts of Representa- 
tive Moss in the House and Sen. 
Thomas C. Hennings Jr. of Missouri as 
head of the Constitutional Rights Sub- 
committee in the Senate, the first step 
was taken towards a positive informa- 
tion policy with the adoption of an 
amendment to the so-called “housekeep- 
ing statute.” On the state level, laws for 
public records and open meetings were 
adopted. 


In 1958 a Freedom of Information 
Center was opened at the school of 
journalism of the University of Mis- 
souri. By the end of the decade most 
newsmen were taking for granted the 
existence of a “right to know.” 


But to many outside the profession 
there was no such clear-cut recognition 
of the right. They contended that the 
right of access could not exist without 
reciprocal duties. The average reader 
looked with some skepticism on the 
assertion of the right; members of 
bench and bar, state legislatures and 
city councils often asked of the press, 
“What do you do with the information 
when you get it?” The existence of the 
right, many argued, assumes some guar- 
antee of social responsibility of the 
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press—accuracy in reporting, the avoid- 
ance of the invasion of the right of 
privacy, and the scrupulous adherence 
to the right of a defendant to a fair 
trial. Some critics compared the access 
position to the kind of special pleading 
which occurred during the 1930’s when 
the press claimed exemption from basic 
social legislation on the asserted pro- 
tection of “freedom of the press.” 

Most seriously, a wide division con- 
tinued between press and bar over such 
problems as “trial by newspaper” and 
the threat they saw to the administra- 
tion of justice when the right of access 
was granted to the electronic media and 
to photography. The assertion that a 
public trial under the Constitution 
could not take place without full access 
to all forms of reporting still did not 
satisfy bench and bar that the media 
had the proper respect for due process 
of law. On balance, bench and bar pre- 
ferred to safeguard the right of the de- 
fendant from any interference with the 
administration of justice by free and 
open reporting. 

Similarly, government officials—most 
of them dedicated and honorable pub- 
lic servants—hesitated to open their 
records and meetings for fear their of- 
ficial actions might be poorly presented 
or even distorted by newsmen in the 
drive to “merchandise” the news. 

Even within the United States Su- 
preme Court the First Amendment ex- 
isted in a kind of a twilight zone. In 
Gitlow v. New York in 1925? the court 
held that the First Amendment was in- 
corporated in the 14th Amendment by 
the “liberty” provision of the due proc- 
ess clause. Thus, sitting as a “continu- 
ing constitutional convention” the court 
had rewritten the Constitution to pro- 
vide that neither congress nor the sev- 
eral states shall abridge the freedom of 


2268 U. S. 652. 


speech or of the press. But this reading 
clashed with the police power of the 
state; thus when states passed anti- 
picketing laws* or cities approved anti- 
littering * and anti-soliciting* ordinances 
involving handbills, the courts were 
torn by split decisions. Chief Justice 
Warren usually joined Douglas and 
Black and often Brennan in protecting 
individual rights by holding that the 
First Amendment was a “prior” amend- 
ment, while under the leadership of 
Justice Frankfurter most of the rest of 
the court argued that local legislatures 
had wide latitude and discretion to pro- 
tect the public good. 

In turning to the right of access, 
many similar confusions existed. Is the 
right to know an inherent constitu- 
tional right or must it be created by 
specific statutory enactment? Wher. is 
an Official record or meeting a public 
record or meeting? How far will the 
court go in coercing the executive or 
legislative branches of government with- 
out violating the doctrine of separation 
of powers? Precisely how far does the 
First Amendment go in creating a 
right to investigate and report govern- 
mental affairs? Most of these questions 
were not answered directly by the 
courts, so that, as in all legal matters 
when prediction becomes necessary, 
one looked to decisions for analogies 
and for obiter dicta as clues to judicial 
thinking. 

PUBLIC MEETINGS AND PUBLIC RECORDS 

There is no need to review here the 
constitutional construction for the exist- 
ence of an access factor in the First 
Amendment; it is part of the great body 
of residual rights left to the people in 


% International Brotherhood Teamsters v. 
Vogt, 354 U. S. 384, 1957; ‘Youngdah . Rain- 
fair, 355 U. S. 131, 1958. 

* Lovell v. Griffin, 303 U. S. 444, 1938. 

5 Martin v. City of Struther, 319 U. S. 141, 
1943. 
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the Ninth and Tenth amendments, 
based on the experiences of the colo- 
nists as free-born Englishmen and their 
panoply of “natural rights,” one of 
which was the right to report and com- 
ment on government. Article 4, Section 
4 of the Constitution provides that ev- 
ery state shall guarantee to its citizens 
a republican form of government. Ar- 
ticle 1, Section 5 provides that “each 
House” shall keep and publish a jour- 
nal. The Sixth Amendment, which pro- 
tects the rights of accused from arbi- 
trary exercise of power, provides for a 
public trial, because publicity was con- 
sidered a restraint upon such exercise 
of power. Both the Fifth and the 14th 
Amendments contain due process 
clauses which speak of “liberty,” and 
liberty has been construed by the courts 
to mean much more than physical re- 
straint. 

The fact that a right has lain in- 
choate or dormant for a long time in 
no way is in derogation of that right. 
It may be brought to life by statutory 
enactment or by judicial construction. 
For example, the right of privacy did 
not exist in law before L. D. Brandeis 
and S. D. Warren wrote their famous 
article for the Harvard Law Review in 
1890. In the ensuing years, the right of 
privacy became recognized in several 
states by judicial decision in the ab- 
sence of statute.® 

The general rule is that the right of 
access involves all public meetings and 
public records. The origin of the right 
to attend and report public meetings 
goes back to the Bill of Rights of 1689. 

Public records are memorials carried 
by public officials either under man- 
date of law or to prove the performance 
of their official duties. The right to pub- 
lic records is limited by four basic ex- 


Melvin v. Reid, 297 P. (Calif.) 91, 1943; 
Bich v. Perk Dog Food, 347 Ill. App. 293, 1952. 


ceptions: a) state secrets, b) military 
secrets, c) internal working papers, and 
d) unevaluated investigative material. 
But the basic premise of access, as Rep- 
resentative Moss often has pointed out 
in his committee hearings with govern- 
ment officials, is that the assertion of 
the right of nondisclosure puts the bur- 
den of proof on the official to justify 
the withholding. This is because he is 
asserting an exception to the general 
rule. 


RECORDS OF ARRESTS 


The arrest book in the police station 
is a public record. Most of the evidence 
in the hands of police and prosecutor 
is unevaluated investigation material or 
internal working papers. To these the 
reporter has no right of access. They 
include accident and missing persons 
reports, the captain’s orders, the modus 
operandi file, and so on. But the deci- 
sions until recently were confused on 
the problem of the arrest slip or book, 
largely because they involved the “po- 
lice blotter,” which frequently contains 
more than just the arrest entries. 

The reason the arrest slip or book is 
a public record is this: In our consti- 
tutional government there can be no 
such thing as an “incommunicado ar- 
rest.” All arrests are public acts. Under 
the due process clause, under the pro- 
vision for a speedy public trial and the 
right to confrontation and legal coun- 
sel, under the prohibitions against self- 
incrimination and cruel and unusual 
punishment and excessive bail, under 
the restraint on police that all arrests 
must be either by warrant or on prob- 
able cause—legally there is no such 
thing as an arrest “on suspicion,” or 
“for investigation,” or “for question- 
ing.” Two recent federal cases—creat- 
ing the McNabb-Mallory doctrine— 
definitively decided this problem under 
statutes which provide that an accused 
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person must be brought before an ex- 
amining magistrate for preliminary 
hearing “without unnecessary delay” 
after his arrest. When a statute says 
that he must be produced “forthwith” 
or “immediately,” then the mandate is 
even more stringent. 

The rule of law involved here is the 
prohibition against illegal detentions. 
The seriousness of this problem was il- 
lustrated by a study of the Illinois divi- 
sion, American Civil Liberties Union, 
in January, 1959, titled Illegal Deten- 
tions. It showed that of the prisoners 
brought before the Felony court in 
Chicago for preliminary hearing, 20% 
were held under 17 hours; 14% from 
17 to 24 hours; 15% from 24 to 36 
hours; 12% from 36 to 48 hours; and 
for 30% no time of incarceration was 
shown on the arrest slip. 

The major reason for the prohibition 
against illegal detention is to preserve 
the right against self-incrimination, 
which, according to Prof. Fred Inbau 
of the Northwestern University law 
school, “exists mainly in order to stim- 
ulate the police and prosecutor into a 
search for the most dependable evi- 
dence procurable by their own exer- 
tions; otherwise there probably would 
be an incentive to rely solely upon the 
less dependable admissions that might 
be obtained as a result of compulsory 
interrogation.” * 

In Mallory v. U. S.,° a Supreme 
Court decision of 1957 pointed out that 
a “19-year-old lad of limited intelli- 
gence” was arrested in the early after- 
noon “and was detained at headquar- 
ters within the vicinity of numerous 
committing magistrates.” He was ques- 
tioned for half an hour, and when this 


' Self-Incrimination, 1950, pp. 6-7. 

$354 U. S. 449, 1957. Recent congressional 
moves to change the Mallory doctrine would not 

change the basic thinking of the court. 


produced no confession he was held for 
four more hours, then given a one-and- 
a-half-hour lie detector test, when fi- 
nally his story began to waver, and at 
last he confessed. The court said: 

He was not told of his rights to coun- 
sel or to a preliminary examination be- 
fore a magistrate, nor was he warned 
that he might keep silent and that any 
statement made by him may be used 
against him. 

The court went on: 

Not until he had confessed, when any 
judicial caution had lost its purpose, did 
the police arraign him . . . We cannot 
sanction this extended delay . . . Pre- 
sumably, whomever the police arrest 
they must arrest on “probable cause.” 
It is not the function of the police to 
arrest, as it were, at large and use an 
interrogating process at police head- 
quarters in order to determine whom 
they should charge before a committing 
magistrate on “probable cause.” 

In the McNabb case, a prior case 
with the same problem, the Supreme 
Court said the purpose of the law de- 
manding arraignment is “to avoid all 
the evil implications of secret interro- 
gation of persons accused of crimes.” ® 

This problem was clarified for the 
District of Columbia by the 83rd Con- 
gress, which, on Aug. 20, 1954, 
amended the District code’® to make 
all police arrest records matters of pub- 
lic record and open to inspection. This 
ended any claims by police that the rec- 
ords were internal working papers. 


COURTROOMS AND CAMERAS 

The right of access to the courtroom 
by newsmen during a public hearing is 
the same as that of the public. Yet this 
principle is misunderstood by public 
officials commenting on the right to 
know. For example, on May 14, 1957, 
the late John Foster Dulles, as secre- 
tary of state, asserted in a broad sweep- 
ing statement that the press had no 


*318 U. S. 332, at 344, 
% Sec. 4-134; 68 Stat. 755. 
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“constitutionally protected right of in- 
formation.” His legal brief cited United 
Press v. Valente, the Minot F. Jelke 
pandering case in New York. There 
the New York court of appeals held 
that when a trial is closed to the pub- 
lic it also is closed to the press. <his is 
not disputed. But often ignored is the 
very language of the decision that a 
public trial cannot take place without 
the access to it of the press. The court 
said: 
Due regard for defendant’s right to a 

public trial demanded at the very least 
. . . that he not be deprived of the pos- 
sible benefits of attendance by the press. 
Its widespread reporting of what goes 
on in the court may well prove a po- 
tent force in “restraining” possible 
abuse of judicial power. . . . But, it is 
for the defendant alone, for whose pro- 
tection such rights are primarily de- 
signed, to determine whether, and to 
what extent, he shall avail himself of 
them. 

Despite this, many lawyers and judges 
resent the presence of the press in the 
courtroom. They insist that the trial 
takes place only in the sacred precincts 
of the courtroom. That is true, but un- 
der the Sixth Amendment there are two 
simultaneous trials, one in the court- 
room and the other before the public. 
It is the public nature of the trial that 
gives the defendant protection against 
arbitrary action and star chamber pro- 
ceedings. This dual thesis is the only 
possible reading of the guarantee of a 
public trial, and that includes access of 
the press to the facts of the hearing.’ 

Yet, despite this, the supreme court 
of Pennsylvania took an unusual stand 
in the Westmoreland county contempt 
case.’ There the trial judge had ordered 
that no pictures be taken of the de- 


11 United Press v. Valente, 308 N. Y. 71. 

8 For a discussion of specific cases of judicial 
“leniency” see Virgil W. Peterson, A Report on 
Chicago Crime (Chicago Crime Commission, July 
10, 1959). 

13 In re Mack, 126 Atl. 2d 679, 1956. 


fendant, “the Pennsylvania turnpike 
killer,” not merely in the courtroom, 
but also in the corridors, in the adjoin- 
ing jail, or in his passage between court- 
house and jail. After the defendant’s 
conviction, when he was brought back 
to the court for sentencing, several news 
photographers took his picture in places 
remote from the courtroom, and they 
were held in contempt. The Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court upheld the con- 
tempt on grounds that the defendant 
was a ward of the court whose “pri- 
vacy” the court was under a duty to 
protect. The decision misunderstands 
the nature of the privacy right, which 
does not apply to newsworthy persons; 
it denies news media the right to report 
events which any member of the public 
might have seen; and it extends the 
power of the judge to regulate news- 
gathering far beyond the precincts of 
the courtroom to an area where no pos- 
sible threat to the fair administration of 
justice is possible. 

More recently a Georgia judge held 
the Atlanta Journal and Constitution in 
contempt for violating his order ban- 
ning pictures on the streets and side- 
walks adjacent to the court house and 
for printing the criminal record of the 
defendant on trial.1* Besides being as 
objectionable as the Westmoreland case, 
the decision also punishes the news- 
paper for following the long-standing 
American practice—upheld in the Bal- 
timore gag law case (193 Md. 300, 
1950)—of freedom to print all perti- 
nent facts in the investigation, instead 
of being bound, as under the English 
rule, only to the proceedings during the 
trial. These two cases indicate a grow- 
ing suspicion of the press and a dan- 
gerous tendency to muzzle it by the 
contempt powers, after two decades of 
increasing freedom of the press from 


44 Editor & Publisher, July 4, 1959, p. 6. 
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judicial restraint, as exemplified by the 
Bridges, Pennekamp, and Craig v. Har- 
ney decisions of the Supreme Court in 
the 1940’s. Fortunately, the Georgia 
Supreme Court reversed the Atlanta 
contempt finding in January, 1960, on 
grounds that the acts complained of 
were too remote from the courtroom to 
interfere with the administration of 
justice. 

On the other hand, there is encour- 
aging evidence of increasing awareness 
of bench and bar of the restrictive na- 
ture of Section 35 of the Canons of 
Judicial Ethics of the American Bar 
Association. Canon 35 reads: 

Proceedings in court should be con- 
ducted with fitting dignity and decorum. 

The taking of photographs in the court- 

room, during sessions of the court or 

recesses between sessions, and the 
broadcasting or televising of court pro- 
ceedings are calculated to detract from 
the essential dignity of the proceedings, 
distract the witness in giving his testi- 
mony, degrade the court, and create 
misconceptions with respect thereto in 


the mind of the public and should not 
be permitted. 


When a Denver judge, despite Canon 
35, permitted courtroom photography, 
the Colorado Supreme court appointed 
one of its justices, O. Otto Moore, to 
investigate the problem. He held 
hearings and watched demonstrations, 
and on Feb. 27, 1956, the court ac- 
cepted his report and revised the rule 
to permit the trial judge to determine 
how and when courtroom photography 
will be permitted. Judge Moore's brief 
reviewed the arguments against court- 
room photography and cited the lan- 
guage in Craig v. Harney, which effec- 
tively stated the dual thesis of public 
trials: 

A trial is a public event. What trans- 


pires in the court room is public prop- 
erty—those who see and hear what 


% Supreme Court of Colorado, No. 17915, 1956. 


transpired can report it with impunity. 
There is no special perquisite oi the ju- 
diciary which enables it, as distinguished 
from other institutions of democratic 
government, to suppress, edit or censor 
events which transpire in proceedings 
before it. 

Judge Moore also cited the Balti- 
more radio show case (supra) and 
went on to say that freedom of ex- 
pression was not confined to news- 
papers and periodicals, but “in its his- 
toric connotation comprehends every 
sort of publication which affords a ve- 
hicle of information and opinion,” the 
language of Lovell v. Griffin**, a Je- 
hovah’s Witness case, and of Burstyn v. 
Wilson", which held that motion pic- 
ture exhibition was protected by the 
First Amendment. The report discussed 
and dismissed the following arguments: 

That photographs, newsreels, radio 
and telecasts are essentially entertain- 
ment rather than informational activ- 
ities. 

That trial judges and lawyers would 
be tempted to “play to the gallery.” 

That pictures and telecasts violate 

“the right of privacy” of witnesses. 

That judges would be beset by so 
many photographers and telecasters the 
courtroom would become a three-ring 
circus. 

To the last argument, Judge Moore 
replied that judges could use their dis- 
cretion in the placement, seating and 
conduct of media personnel, and in 
certain cases they could enforce pool- 
ing agreements. Codes of conduct by 
the National Press Photographers As- 
sociation and the National Association 
of Broadcasters recognize this principle. 
The NAB Code of Conduct for Broad- 
casting Public Proceedings, after prom- 
ising to abide by all the rules of the 
court, says: 

Broadcasting equipment will be in- 
stalled in a manner acceptable to the 


16 303 U. S. 444. 
17 343 U. S. 495. 
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court and will be unobtrusively located 

and operated so as not to be disturbing 

or distracting to the court or partici- 
pants. 

Broadcasting newsmen will not move 
about while court is in session in such a 
way as to interfere with the orderly 
proceedings. Their equipment will re- 
main stationary. 

Commentaries on the trial will not 
be broadcast from the courtroom while 
the trial is in session. 

Broadcasting of trials will be present- 
ed to the community as a public ser- 
vice, and there will be no commercial 
sponsorship of such trials. 

With increasing effectiveness tele- 
vision was permitted in Senate com- 
mittee hearings, such as the Kefauver 
crime committee, the Army-McCarthy 
hearings, and the McClellan “rackets” 
committee hearings. 

A number of judges permitted court- 
room telecasting or photography. In 
Waco, Texas, the telecast of an entire 
murder trial was permitted. In the 
Phoenix City, Ala., vice trial, extended 
courtroom photography took place. 
Photography also was permitted in a 
sensational Indianapolis murder trial. 
In these cases the judges reported there 
was no interference with the adminis- 
tration of justice. The American Bar 
Association appointed Whitney North 
Seymour of New York to head a com- 
mittee to review Canon 35 during 
1959.18 

The most serious stumbling blocks 
to revision were the possible psycho- 
logical effects on witnesses and the 
dangers that lawyers and judges might 
be more conscious of the camera than 
the propriety of the proceedings. The 
Chicago Bar Association reportedly 
studied the radio broadcasting over sev- 
eral years from a traffic court in the 
city. It found that the judge—who was 


% American Bar News, 4:1 (June 15, 1959). 
On . 3, 1958, the Criminal Court of Appeals 
of upheld~the right of television to 
cover criminal trials. 


soon to be a candidate for another pub- 
lic office—either (1) imposed more 
severe sentences on motorists when he 
was on the air than when he was off it, 
or (2) often excoriated policemen un- 
justifiably to play to the radio audience. 
Justice Walter V. Schaefer of the Illi- 
nois Supreme court, at a recent session 
on Canon 35 at Northwestern univer- 
sity, said his greatest objection to re- 
vision was the possible effect of cam- 
eras on witnesses. He suggested that 
scientific psychological tests were need- 
ed to produce the necessary evidence 
to prove that the cameras would have 
no effect. However, a number of lower 
federal court decisions held that recal- 
citrant witnesses at Senate committee 
hearings could not plead against a con- 
tempt citation that they were being 
forced to appear before television cam- 
eras. These courts rejected both the 
“entertainment” and the “privacy” ar- 
guments and found no danger in tele- 
vision cameras to the probative value 
of evidence given while the cameras 
were in use. 


ENFORCEMENT OF ACCESS 


Can the newsmen compel disclosure 
through the judicial process in the ab- 
sence of specific statute? Vance Trimble 
raised this issue when he sued in the 
federal district court for the District of 
Columbia” asking for a mandatory in- 
junction against the secretary, financial 
clerk and sergeant-at-arms of the Sen- 
ate, requiring them to permit him to 
inspect and copy certain payroll rec- 
ords and other memoranda of disburse- 
ment of public funds. 

U. S. District Judge Alexander Holt- 
zoff dismissed the complaint. He ar- 
gued that the records Trimble de- 
manded had not been declared public 
records by Congress, and in the absence 
of clear statutory duty the courts could 
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not, under the doctrine of separation of 
powers as set forth in Marbury v. Mad- 
ison and the Burr case, encroach on 
the discretionary powers of another 
governmental branch. He recognized 
the wide area covered by the provision 
for freedom of the press, but pointed 
out that like all other rights it had its 
limitations; it was a right no greater 
and no less than the right of the gen- 
eral public. He continued: 


The conclusion is inevitable that the 
constitutional privilege of freedom of 
the press does not include a right on the 
part of representatives of the press to 
inspect documents not open to members 
of the public generally. 

Finally, he disposed of Trimble’s con- 
tention that the reporter had been de- 
prived of his constitutional right to pur- 
sue his calling or profession. The court 
held that the Senate officials had not 
deprived him of that right merely be- 
cause they had declined to aid him af- 
firmatively “to see documents which 
Congress has not seen fit to make ac- 
cessible to the public.” 


The theory of the case is that a 
memorial is not a public document un- 
til it has been specifically declared so 
by legislative enactment. This would 
make it necessary for the legislature to 
define in every case a public record, 
and would diminish the scope of our 
definition of a public record as a me- 
morial kept by a public official either 
under mandate of law or to prove the 
performance of his lega! functions in 
office. Congress solved this problem in 
dealing with police records in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by making specific 
provision for the enforcement of the 
right of inspection: 


The records shall be open to public 
inspection when not in actual use, and 
this requirement shall be enforceable by 
mandatory injunction issued by the 
United States district court for the Dis- 


trict of Columbia on the application of 
any persons.?° 


The enforcement of the right of ac- 
cess to public meetings was spelled out 
in the Illinois law of 1957 defining such 
meetings: 

Where the provisions of this act are 
not complied with, the court may, in its 
discretion, issue a writ of mandamus re- 
quiring that a meeting be open to the 
public at large. 

Any person violating any of the pro- 
visions of this act shall, upon convic- 
tion, be punished by a fine of not more 
than $100, or by imprisonment in the 
county jail for not more than 30 days, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment. 
The first question raised, then, is 

whether every public record and every 
public meeting specifically must be de- 
fined by statute. A second question is 
whether specific enforcement provisions 
must be spelled out in the statute. If 
there is a basic constitutional right of 
access to public meetings and public 
records, such specific and detailed enu- 
meration of the character of records 
and meetings should not be necessary, 
nor need the manner of enforcement 
of the right be specifically granted to 
the courts. 

Another difficulty is that specific en- 
actment of a “right to know” law may 
be in derogation of broader rights; if 
there is a basic right to know about the 
business of government, the enactment 
of specific right-to-know legislation may 
by the very nature of language be in 
derogation and limitation of the broad- 
er rights. Finally, the power of the 
courts to coerce the other branches of 
government are raised in these kinds 
of cases; it was raised specifically by 
Judge Holtzoff. 

May the courts act against the execu- 
tive branch when a basic constitutional 
right is involved, even though it has 
not been spelled out by statute? For 


2 Supra, 68 Stat. 755. 
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example, a state auditor is required to 
keep records of his income and dis- 
bursements, his payroll records and his 
cancelled checks. Would a reporter 
need a specific statute to obtain access 
to those records? No, because in their 
very nature they are necessary memo- 
rials of official duties, which makes 
them public records. Harold L. Cross, 
in 1953 in The People’s Right to Know, 
took the more restrictive view that the 
right of access could be enforced only 
by specific legislation, basing his posi- 
tion on many of the decisions; but 
other lawyers have argued that these 
decisions were wrong and that a basic 
constitutional right does not need spe- 
cific statutory implementation. 


EXECUTIVE BRANCH RECORDS 


In the summer of 1955 the House 
Subcommittee on Governmental Infor- 
mation was created to clarify the prob- 
lem of access to public records in the 
executive branch. It conducted hearings 
with the Civil Service Commission, 
Treasury, Agriculture and Post Office 
Departments, the General Services Ad- 
ministration, several regulatory agencies 
and the Defense Department. The ques- 
tion asked: By what authority do you 
withhold information from the public, 
the press and Congress? 


Frequently cited as authority for non- 
disclosure was the 190 year-old “house- 
keeping statute”? which provided: 


The head of each department is au- 
thorized to prescribe regulations, not in- 
consistent with law, for the government 
of his department, the conduct of its of- 
ficers and clerks, and the custody, use 
and preservation of the records, papers, 
and property appertaining thereto. 
Harold L. Cross pointed out that this 

statute had been “tortured” into an in- 
formation-withholding power by execu- 


15 U. S. C. 22. 


tive officers and the courts. The Moss 
committee decided that a clear and 
unequivocal congressional enactment 
would end the difficulty, and Congress 
enacted a 19-word amendment in Au- 
gust, 1958, which read: “This section 
does not authorize withholding infor- 
mation from the public or limiting the 
availability of records to the public.” 


Whether the object of the amend- 
ment—to effect more disclosure—is 
achieved remains to be seen. Some have 
pointed out that it is purely negative in 
its thrust and creates no positive right 
of access to information. 


The next problem was clarification 
of the only general public records stat- 
ute on the federal level. This statute 
was so circumscribed by exceptions as 
to be almost impossible of application 
and had no provision for mandatory 
enforcement. The statute, part of the 
Administrative Procedure Act of 1946,?? 
read: 


Except to the extent that there is in- 
volved (1) any function of the United 
States requiring secrecy in the public in- 
terest or (2) any matter relating solely 
to the internal management of an agen- 
cy ... (3) save as otherwise required 
by statute, matters of official record 
shall, in accordance with published rule, 
be made available to persons properly 
and directly concerned, except informa- 
tion held confidential for good cause 
found. 

Hearings by the Moss committee and 
the Hennings constitutional liberties 
subcommittee indicated the wide ex- 
tent to which this law created an ad- 
ministrative discretion for non-disclos- 
ure by the public official which was 
hard to attack. A public records statute 
should create a clear definition and a 
clear mandate. Bills introduced by 
Moss in the House and by Hennings in 
the Senate were intended to correct 


25 U. S. C. 1002. 
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these defects.2* The American Bar As- 
sociation also was working on a restate- 
ment. 


In Executive Order 10501 in 1953 
the President defined the areas of se- 
curity information, the agencies em- 
powered to classify such information 
and the procedure for declassification. 
Hearings of the Moss committee, as 
well as reports of the Wright and Cool- 
idge committees to the secretary of de- 
fense, coufirmed the charges by report- 
ers of the extremely great degree of 
over-classification of documents as “top 
secret,” “secret,” or “confidential.” 
Only the Office of Naval Research re- 
ported that it followed the executive or- 
der by determining beforehand when 
documents were to be reviewed with a 
view to declassification. The job of de- 
classifying the millions of documents in 
the Department of Defense was an im- 
possible one, and it was admitted by 
Murray Snyder that his small group in 
the security review section could not 
possibly do the job. 


%“(d) PUBLIC RECORDS—Every agency 
shall promptly make available to the public, in 
accordance with a published rule stating where 
and how such records may be obtained, ex- 
amined or copied, all records, files, papers and 
documents submitted to and received by the 
agency. Public records include, but are not lim- 
ited to, all applications, petitions, pleadings, re- 
quests, claims, communications, reports or other 
papers and all records and actions by the agency 
thereon, except as the agency by published rule 
finds that withholding is required by subsection 
(f) hereof. Every individual vote and official act 
of an agency shall be entered of record and made 
available to the public.” 

Subsection (d) provides that no rule, opinion 
or record shall be relied on by an agency against 
a person unless it has been duly published or 
made available to the public. These are the only 
“teeth” in the su ed revision. 

“(f) EXCEPTIONS—The provisions of this 
section shall not require disclosure of subject 
matter which is: (1) specifically exempt from dis- 
closure by statute, (2) required to be kept secret 
in the protection of the national security, or (3) 
of such a nature that disclosure would be clearly 
unwarranted invasion of personal privacy; how- 
ever, nothing in this section authorizes withhold- 
ing of information or limiting availability of rec- 
ords to the public except as specifically stated in 
this subsection.” 


But many departments and agencies 
claimed more than specific statutory 
rights or an executive order as author- 
ity for nondisclosure. They claimed an 
“inherent right” to withhold informa- 
tion because they were part of the ex- 
ecutive branch and were therefore cov- 
ered by the presidential cloak of confi- 
dentiality. A long opinion by the attor- 
ney-general on this matter of “execu- 
tive privilege” was attached to the May 
17, 1954, letter by the President to the 
secretary of defense during the Army- 
McCarthy hearings in which a govern- 
ment witness was enjoined from testify- 
ing as to any conversations he had in 
the White House. The argument went 
that the President, under his constitu- 
tional powers “to take care” that the 
laws shall be faithfully executed, had 
the right to perform his duties without 
congressional or public interference. He 
may cause secret investigations and he 
may carry on confidential communica- 
tions. No congressional committee can 
force the appearance of the President 
or a cabinet member, nor can it force 
the production of papers of the Presi- 
dent or a cabinet member. 

This raised the question of the in- 
vestigative rights of congressional com- 
mittees. To assert an absolute right of 
the executive department to confidenti- 
ality overlooks the extreme powers of 
Congress, which can withhold funds, or 
vote contempt, as it did in McGrain v. 
Dougherty in 1928, or even impeach 
the President in a real showdown. 
Clashing with the “take care” clause is 
the constitutional provision that Con- 
gress may do all things “necessary and 
proper” to the execution of its stated 
powers. Some have argued that the in- 
vestigative powers of Congress were 
curbed by the Watkins case of 1957.5 


% 273 U.S. 135. 
% 354 U. S. 178, 1947. 
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This merely held that Congressional 
committees could not go on “fishing 

itions” outside their charter pow- 
ers. The 1959 decision in the Baren- 
blatt case hardly clarified this matter; 
there were four dissenters—Warren, 
Black, Douglas and Brennan. 

A recent example of the clash be- 
tween the executive and the legislative 
powers created by the Constitution— 
an area which has been described as a 
“no-man’s-land”—occurred before the 
Moss committee: 

The General Accounting Office re- 
quested from the Air Force its reports 
on inspections and audits of its ballistic 
missile program. The Air Force refused 
to produce these records on authority 
of a Department of Defense directive 
of July 9, 1958 (7650.1). There were 
no security considerations involved, 
since the GAO personnel had received 
security clearance. The reports did not 
contain war plans, the names of confi- 
dential informants, or criminal or per- 
sonnel investigations. The GAO had 
been created in 1921 as an agent of 
Congress to ferret out waste and ineffi- 
ciency in government. The comptroller- 
general is appointed by the President 
with the consent of the Senate to serve 
one term of 15 years and not subject to 
reappointment—so he would be free of 
any political pressures. Congress gave 
him the right of access to all papers and 
records in the executive branch. But 
the Air Force based its refusal on the 
“executive privilege,” claiming an “in- 
herent” power to withhold information 
from Congress.?* 

While upholding the validity of the 
May 17, 1954, letter as the proper ex- 
ercise of the “executive privilege,” At- 


No. 234, 86th Congress, Ist 

83. For a discussion of the limits 

” see Hennings, “The 

Peoples Right to ,” American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal, 45:667ff (July, 1959). 


torney-General William P. Rogers in a 
statement to the constitutional rights 
subcommittee on March 8, 1958,?" 
agreed the public had a basic right to 
know. Rogers enunciated four princi- 
ples: 

1. While the people are entitled to 
the fullest disclosure possible, this right, 
like freedom of speech or press, is not 
absolute or without limitation. Disclo- 
sure must always be consistent with the 
national security and the public interest. 

2. In recognizing a right to withhold 
information, the approach must be not 
how much can legitimately be withheld, 
but rather how little must necessarily 
be withheld. We injure no one but our- 
selves if we do not make thoughtful 
judgments in the classification process. 

3. A determination that certain in- 
formation should be withheld must be 
premised upon valid reasons and disclo- 
sure must promptly be made when it 
(co that the facts justifying nondis- 
closure no longer pertain. 

4. Nondisclosure can never be justi- 
fied as a means of covering mistakes, 
avoiding embarrassment, or for polit- 
ical, personal or pecuniary reasons. 

In principle, Representative Moss 
and Attorney-General Rogers are not 
far apart: the only problem left is what 
is proper use of discretion in withhold- 
ing “in the public interest.” Can any 
Official exercise the right to withhold? 
Will the courts enforce the right to 
know? How can a reporter enforce dis- 
closure? 

ACCESS AT LOCAL LEVEL 

On the local level, by the summer of 
1959, some 15 states provided both for 
open meetings and for public records, 
about 15 others provided for open 
meetings alone, and four or five for 
public records alone. A common form 
of open meeting law was that adopted 
in Illinois in 1957: 

It is the public policy of this state 
that the public commissions, boards and 


* Reprinted in American Bar Association Jour- 
nal, 44:941ff (October, 1958). 
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councils and other public agencies in 
this state exist to aid in the conduct of 
the people’s business. It is the intent of 
this act that their official actions be 
taken openly and that their official de- 
liberations be conducted openly. 


All official meetings at which any 
legal action is taken by the governing 
bodies of the state, counties, townships, 
cities, villages, incorporated towns, 
school boards, and all other municipali- 
ties, boards, bureaus, commissions or 
organizations of this State, which are 
supported in whole or in part by public 
funds or which expend public funds 
shall be public meetings. 

Excepted are the commerce commis- 
sion, the pardon and parole board, 
grand and petit jury sessions, considera- 
tion of the employment or dismissal of 
an employee, and the acquisition or 
sale of real estate. The act provides for 
granting an injunction and for criminal 
punishment for violation, as noted 
earlier. 


These laws are largely the result of 
the educational work of Sigma Delta 
Chi, the professional journalism frater- 
nity; the Associated Press Managing 
Editors; the American Society of News- 
paper Editors; the National Editorial 
Association; and the state press associa- 
tions. Although some newsmen opposed 
these laws on grounds that specific en- 
actment may limit to the specific lan- 
guage the basic right to know, others 
believed the practical effect was that 
public officials were made aware of the 
problem and were placed under specific 
mandate which they formerly did not 
recognize. 


Also, though the statute ended “ex- 
ecutive sessions” except where specifi- 
cally permitted, nothing could prevent 


Officials from meeting informally over 
a cup of coffee. Again, the holding of 
these informal sessions emphasized the 
violation of the law, at least in spirit, 
and the opposition group, if it wished, 
could act under the statute. Thus built 
into the act was the unofficial control 
implicit in party politics. Any one legis- 
lator or citizen could complain when 
there was a violation. 

In some states open records and 
open meeting bills were defeated. This 
indicated in those regions a failure on 
the part of the mass media to educate 
the legislature and the public. Further- 
more, many legislatures, as well as 
members of the general public, still 
were not convinced that news of public 
records and public meetings would be 
handled responsibly by the media. 

Basic to all these problems is the 
question of whether the right to know 
is an inchoate right that can come into 
existence only by specific legislation, or 
a right so fundamental that it ought to 
be enforceable without legislative ex- 
pression. That the basic right exists is 
universally recognized in the language 
of the courts, but unfortunately the 
specific decisions have left the whole 
area unclear. Perhaps the crucible of 
experience, which is democracy, will 
provide in the future the proper tests 
so that the right becomes fully recog- 
nized. A problem so important in big 
government’s relation to the people can- 
not long remain unsolved. The first 10 
years of the movement for access to 
information have brought major breach- 
es in “the paper curtain.” If the news 
media persist, more significant advances 
are bound to come. 





“My own explanation for the increasing dullness of news reports is that 
nobody in the business cares very much now about good writing. Some- 
times I even seem to detect an antipathy to it—especially among young 
people brought up in the radio and television era.”—-CHARLES H. BROWN, 
Pennsylvania State University, in Penn State Journalist. 











Science Writing: 
Status and Needs 


BY ISRAEL LIGHT* 


A specialist in the interpretation of medicine reviews the growth 
of science and technical writing as specialized fields, cites evi- 
dence of increasing public interest in science, and suggests a 
plan for the development of new, experimental science writing 
curricula in universities or colleges. 





W) THE FOLLOWING STORY IS TOLD BY 
the late distinguished Harvard Physi- 
ologist, Dr. Walter B. Cannon: 


About 30 years ago [circa 1915] I re- 
ported to the American Physiological 
Society that my collaborators and I had 
found that a strong emotion, such as 
rage, is attended by an increase of sugar 
in the blood. At that time the ordinary 
newspaperman did not risk the dreari- 
ness of attempting to understand the 
technical proceedings of a scientific 
meeting. On that particular occasion 
there was, however, unknown to me a 
reporter in the audience. 

The next morning a release from the 
Associated Press announced the as- 
tounding information that “man is 
sweetest when angry.” The dailies from 
Maine to California spread the glad 
tidings, so that all might know. 


It is fortunate that scientific, techno- 
logical and engineering developments 


*Dr. Light is public relations and information 
officer in the Engineering Resources Program of 
the Division of Engineering Services, U.S. Public 
Health Service. His background in technical and 
medical wri includes work for various pro- 
fessional societies and federal agencies. Opinions 
in this article do not necessarily reflect the policy 
of the Public Health Service. 


1 Walter B. Cannon, The Way of an Investt- 
gator (New York, W. W. Norton, 1945), p. 168. 
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are more accurately reported today. 
Still, in view of the increasing mass of 
information available in these fields and 
the need for translating it into non- 
technical language for public consump- 
tion, more people should be better 
trained to write about and interpret 
more such data. 


In this presentation I wish to indi- 
cate: (1) evidence of increasing public 
interest in science; (2) the strategic 
role and growth of science writing for 
non-professional science audiences; (3) 
professional opportunities for such writ- 
ing as a career; (4) the need for more 
and better formal training for writing 
about scientific matters; and (5) a plan 
for initiating the development of cur- 
ricula for such training. I select medi- 
cal science because it is representative 
and is the crea with which I am most 
familiar as a science writer. 


PUBLIC INTEREST AND PUBLIC NEED 


It is essential in a democracy that the 
citizen know more about science as 
much for purposes of shaping public 
policy as for personal understanding of 
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and adjustment to the culture.? It is 
clear that the rank and file of the pub- 
lic will become increasingly incapable 
of understanding the technical prob- 
lems of government as the advance of 
science makes these problems more 
complex and specialized. Therefore, the 
citizen in current society cannot be 
really educated in a relevant way for 
modern living unless he has an ade- 
quate understanding of science. 

More specifically in the field of med- 
icine, a number of factors point toward 
the need for more and better health and 
medical information at the non-techni- 


cal level. Among these are the follow- 
ing: 
1) The steady drop in incidence and 
mortality rates of communicable dis- 
eases, and the corresponding increase of 
mortality rates among the chronic dis- 
eases, such as heart ailments and can- 
cer. 
2) The resulting increases in longev- 
ity (about 70 years now) and a height- 
ened interest in preventive medicine. 
3) A more comprehensive concept 
of illness which includes emotional and 
social problems; hence, the develop- 
ment of such relatively new fields as 
psychosomatic medicine, legal medicine, 
medical sociology and medical econom- 
ics. 
4) Accelerated publications programs 
of voluntary health organizations and 
insurance companies to include litera- 
ture that makes the patient an active 
partner in the therapeutic process—the 
“how to live with” booklets, for exam- 
ple.® 

5) Increasing concern for more ra- 
tional and extensive care of the men- 
tally ill. 

6) Expanding health education pro- 
grams in the public schools. 

7) Increase in public contributions 
and federal appropriations for research 


2See “Social Aspects of Science: Preliminary 
Report of AAAS Interim Committee,” Science, 
125:143-147 (January 25, 1957). 

* Howard A. Rusk, “Booklet Therapy,” a series 
of three articles appearing in the second part of 
the Main Section of New York Times, Sunday, 
Aug. 7, 14, and 21, 1955; and Oct. 12 and 19, 
1958. 


in the chronic degenerative diseases, 

such as heart, cancer, arthritis and neu- 

rological disorders. 

8) Medical advances resulting from 
World War II and developments in 
chemotherapy. 

9) Potential medical uses of such 
new research tools as radioactive iso- 
topes and the electron microscope. 

10) The comprehensive attack on 
problems related to the rehabilitation of 
the physically handicapped. 

The mass media have responded 
modestly to the public’s increasing in- 
terest in science in general and medi- 
cine in particular. Many newspapers 
and other periodicals have their science 
columnists, health-hint writers (fre- 
quently syndicated), or specialty feature 
writer who explains the latest scientific 
and medical research marvel. There are 
the Lasker awards; the Thomas Alva 
Edison Foundation awards; the ad- 
vanced science writing program of the 
Columbia University School of Journal- 
ism, financed by the Rockefeller and 
Alfred P. Sloan foundations,‘ the West- 
inghouse Science Writing Awards;° 
and the medical reporting award jointly 
sponsored by the New York State Medi- 
cal Society and the Annual Health 
Conference.® 

The radio and television networks 
have paid occasional heed to the pub- 
lic’s demand for this kind of informa- 
tion—“Wide, Wide World,” the “Med- 
ic” programs, the RCA fund of $350,- 
000 for the production of a science se- 
ries, the presentations sponsored by the 
Bell Telephone Company, and others. 

The bookstands increasingly invite 
study of scientific and health subjects, 
especially in inexpensive paperback edi- 
tions with titles like Understanding Sur- 


* News release issued at News Office, Columbia 
University; John Hastings, December 19, 1957. 

5 “Science Writing Awards” and “AAAS-West- 
inghouse Science Writing Awards,” Science, Vol. 
129, editorial and page 1348 respectively, May 15, 
1959. 


*New York Herald Tribune, May 26, 1959. 
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gery, Be Glad You're Neurotic, The 
Baby’s First Two Years, How to Diet 
Sensibly or Electronics Self-Taught. 
Impressive evidence of public inter- 
est came from the editor of a woman’s 
periodical with a large circulation: 


When we on the Woman’s Home 
Companion publish an article about 
cancer or mental illness, we are flooded 
with letters from readers pouring out 
their story, pouring out their hearts, 
and asking our help. . . . The avidness 
with which people, millions of people, 
read medical articles, listen to and 
watch medical programs is evidence of 
a great hunger in America . . . a hun- 
ger for information and reassurance.’ 
The 20,000 national voluntary health 
organizations have regularly issued a 
veritable avalanche of printed materials 
as much for patient aid as for the so- 
licitation of funds. For example, ex- 
tended periods of treatment are fre- 
quently required after surgery. In the 
field of cancer, the American Cancer 
Society has prepared a series of pam- 
phlets to aid those who have had breast, 
stomach or rectal surgery. Since a di- 
rect relationship exists between the 
stage of cancer when diagnosed and ef- 
fectiveness of treatment, more and more 
information is being published for the 
purpose of inducing the public to take 
a more rational and considerate attitude 
toward health problems in general and 
cancer in particular.® 

In a recent study of public consump- 
tion of and reaction to science news, 
sponsored by the National Association 
of Science Writers, it was noted that 
“66% of those questioned were willing 
to have some other news cut [in news- 


TJ. Robert Moskin, “Role of Mass Communi- 
cations Media in Health Betterment,” in Signs of 
the Health Times (New York: National Health 
Council, 1955), pp. 16-17. : 


*See publications of the American Cancer So- 
ciety, 521 West 57th Street, New York 19, New 
York; National Cancer Institute, Bethesda 14, 
Maryland. 


papers] in order to provide more space 
for these additional stories.” ® 

The public’s financial contributions to 
voluntary health organizations in recent 
years have been phenomenal. In 1945, 
the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis received $16.6 million from 
contributors. The 1958 sum collected 
was approximately $37 million (in 1953 
it was $67 million). In 1945, the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society received $4.3 mil- 
lion from the public. By 1958 the total 
had risen to $30 million. About a dec- 
ade ago the American Heart Associa- 
tion received $39,000 in public contri- 
butions, whereas the 1958 collection 
amounted to $22 million.'° 

Most of these moneys are allocated 
to three major activities—patient care, 
research and public education. The pub- 
lic continues to be a prime source for 
funds of impressive magnitude. It must 
be noted that more and better reporting 
of scientific activities might lead the 
public to respond even more generously 
to the need for expanded medical re- 
search (and, further, to give of their 
sons and daughters to the scientific pro- 
fessions) .™ 

THE SCIENCE WRITER'S ROLE 


In the face of this evidence of keen 
and mounting public interest, the need 
for widespread information on scientific 


® Science, The News, and The Public, a report 
of the NASW (text by Hillier Krieghbaum, New 


York University Press, 1958), p. 1. This is the 
text form of a detailed statistical report of the 
same survey: The Public Impact of Science in 
the Mass Media. Institute for Social Research, 
University of Michigan, 1958. 254 pp. 

11945 figures are from Facts on the Major 
Killing and Crippling Diseases in the United 
States (National Health Education Committee, 
compiler, New York, January 1955). Recent fig- 
ures are derived from annual reports and/or 
campaign notices issued by the respective groups. 

11 A revealing pilot study, “Science Writing and 
the Public,” was made by Hillier Krieghbaum, 
Robert C. Davis, and the Survey Research Cen- 
ter of the University of Michigan, for New York 
University and the National Association of Sci- 
ence Writers. The study is 
Krieghbaum, “What's Right Wi: 
ing?”, Science, 123:707-709 (April 27, 1956). 
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developments is generally acknowl- 
edged. The role played by the science 
writer is strategic but not as generally 
recognized. The late Dr. Glenn Frank 
explained this role well when he spoke 
of “interpreters”: 


The practical value of every social 
invention or material discovery depends 
upon its being adequately interpreted to 
the masses. The future of scientific 
progress depends as much on the inter- 
pretive mind as it does upon the crea- 
tive mind. . . . The interpreter stands 
between the layman, whose knowledge 
of all things is indefinite—and the sci- 
entist whose knowledge of one thing is 
authoritative. .... The scientist ad- 
vances knowledge. . . . The interpreter 
advances progress. . . . History affords 
abundant evidence that civilization has 
advanced in direct ratio to the efficiency 
with which the thought of the thinkers 
has been translated into the language of 
the masses.12 


A major function of the science 
writer is quickly recognized in this quo- 
tation. Dr. Vannevar Bush sees the 
need for interpretation even at the pro- 
fessional scientific level. 


Had I invented a new dynamite and 
reaped a fortune from it, 1 should be 
inclined to establish a Nobel Prize for 
the integrator and interpreter of science, 
who can in these days often serve his 
fellows far more than the individual 
who merely adds one morsel to the 
growing, and often indigestible, pile of 
accumulated factual knowledge.1% 


Beyond the need for non-technical 
science information for an informed 
public in a democracy and the further 
desirability of such background for 
proper individual orientation to the cul- 
ture, a relatively new role for the sci- 
ence writer has developed. His talents 
are needed to help make scientific and 


% Quoted in Lawrence R. Hafstad, “Science, 
Technology, and Society,’’ American Scientist, 
45:164 (March, 1957). 

“We Are In Danger of Building A Tower of 
Babel,” Public Health Reports (U. S. Public 
Health Service), 68:152 (February, 1953). 


engineering careers more attractive in 
a period of critical manpower shortage 
in these fields. 

In the eyes of the public, science has 
produced so many apparent “miracles” 
that the creators of these wonders have 
been accorded the attributes of a for- 
bidding Dr. Faustus by many people. 
There is no lack of surveys suggesting 
the public’s notion that scientists are a 
breed apart, not only “long-hair” and 
“egghead” but also irreligious and im- 
moral." 

In one survey, two out of five re- 
spondents agreed with the statement, 
“Scientists are apt to be odd and pe- 
culiar people.”*5 A caricature has de- 
veloped of some anti-social genius steal- 
ing quietly into a laboratory of Rube 
Goldbergian proportions, where he per- 
forms some hocus-pocus, eventually to 
rush forth, eyes bulging, and dressed 
like an Ichabod Crane, crying “Eureka!” 
—and a revolutionary gimmick or med- 
icine is announced and wildly hailed! 

It is no wonder, then, that many par- 
ents look upon an offspring’s decision 
to enter upon a scientific career with 
the horror or silence that once accom- 
panied the stated wish of a daughter of 
an earlier generation who wanted to 
become an actress.'¢ 

Working with the scientist, the sci- 
ence writer is in a strategic position to 
assist in “translating” science and the 
scientific personality in a more realistic 
light. 

The newspaper science writer was 
not always as close to scientists and as 
briefed in the substance of medical sci- 


44 For various conceptions—and misconceptions 
—of scientists, see H. H. Remmers and D. H. 
Radler, The American Teenager (New York: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1957), pp. 164 ff.; Margaret Mead 
and Rhode Metraux, “Image of the Scientist 
Among High-Schoo! Students,” Science, 126:384- 
390 (August 30, 1957); Alton L. Blakeslee, 
“Scientists are Human, Fellowmen Learn,”’ Wash- 
ington Evening Star, November 18, 1957. 

15 See footnote 7, op. cit., p. 2. 

16 See footnote 12. 
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ence as he is today. In earlier days it 
was frequently routine for the reporter 
who handled a divorce or political scan- 
dal to report also on medical conven- 
tions, if the office thought of it, if the 
reporter had the time, and if he was 
interested. 


The last 15 to 20 years have pro- 
duced a handful of respectable and re- 
spected science writers—knowledgeable, 
accurate, cautious and aware of the im- 
plications of their reporting. Scientific 
and medical leaders have taken this 
type of reporter-interpreter more inti- 
mately into their confidence, with profit 
and enlightenment to the disciplines in- 
volved and to the public. 


In 1950, a leader in cancer research 
addressed a conference with the follow- 
ing complimentary and hopeful words: 


There is no comparison between the 
present able science writer and the 
somewhat unreliable neophyte of 15 
years ago. Many present writers for the 
daily papers know what they are writing 
about, are well educated in science, and 
know also what appeals to the public. 
One of the best ways to educate the 
public is by close collaboration between 
scientists and science reporters... . 
the technic of science reporting is grow- 
ing up. There is great need that this 
movement should spread.7 


The director of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, the medical research 
arm of the United States Public Health 
Service, recently indicated that “re- 
search is more widely publicized through 
newspapers, magazines, radio, and tele- 
vision than at any time in the past. The 
public’s avidity, spontaneous or artifi- 
cially stimulated, for information on 
research is remarkable. The emergence 


of scientific writing for popular con- 


sumption as a clear professional jour- 


Joseph C. Aub, “This Business of Cancer 
Research,” Cancer Research, 10:401 (July, 1950). 


nalistic specialty is a most encouraging 
development for the future.’* 

When an inquiry was addressed re- 
cently to the medical profession, one 
question was: “Do the newspapers, in 
your opinion, in general do a medically 
competent and socially useful job of 
reporting medical progress?” Of the 75 
presidents of national and state medical 
organizations canvassed, 58 (77%) 
said yes, and only 12 (16%) said no.® 


AN EXPANDED FIELD 


Newspapers are not the only places 
where science writing appears and is 
needed. New outlets have developed in 
recent years and traditional areas have 
expanded. They include: 


1) Pharmaceutical companies. The 
Merck Report, Pfizer’s Antibiotics 
Newsletter, and the Lederie Bulletin are 
examples of the literature issued. 

2) Foundations and research cen- 
ters. The Cancer Bulletin of the M. D. 
Anderson Hospital and Tumor Institute 
of the University of Texas is a promi- 
nent periodical of its kind. 

3) Newspapers and newspaper syn- 
dicated services, where science column- 
ists and editors prepare and run special 
series on heart disease, arthritis, cancer, 
cerebral palsy and other ailments. 

4) Voluntary health organizations, 
with their surprisingly extensive publi- 
cations programs.?° 

5) Government at all levels, con- 
centrated at the federal level in the 
Public Health Service, Defense Depart- 
ment, and the Veterans Administration. 

6) Free-lancing. Names like Rat- 
cliff, Deutsch and Engel come to mind. 

7) Popular-magazine staffs. 

8) Popular medical reporting— 
Scope Weekly and Medical News. 

9) Industry—where, for example, 
from $600 million to $1 billion is spent 


% James A. Shannon, M.D., “Trends in Medi- 
cal Research,” Journal of the American Medical 
Association, 160:1030 (March 24, 1956). 

“Medical Reporting Good,” Science News 
Letter, June 28, 1958, p. 403. 

Some 20,000 groups are listed in volumes 
such as H. M. Cavins, National Health Agencies 
(Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1945) 
and S. Gunn and P. Platt, Voluntary Health 
Agencies (New York: Ronald Press, 1945). 
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annually on military and civilian in- 
struction books. (One technical writing 
firm is reported to have 1000 staff and 
contract writers.) 


Medical science writing in these 
areas is of varying levels of complexity 
depending upon the audience. Some in- 
formation is aimed at the medical pro- 
fession. Some is prepared for individ- 
uals who have acquired an unenviable 
medical “education” as a result of their 
own illnesses. Much is written for the 
general public. 

Seventy-five percent of the American 
population soon will be living in metro- 
politan areas. In these concentrations 
are hospitals, private research centers, 
industrial laboratories, university sci- 
ence departments, medical schools, va- 
rious state and federal insiallations, and 
a variety of additional sources of re- 
portable scientific and engineering news. 
(I have deliberately listed outiets for 
medical science writing with outlets for 
other kinds of science writing and even 
for technical writing in order to em- 
phasize the growing diversity of oppor- 
tunities. ) 

In the light of these opportunities, 
what can be said of the current quality 
and quantity of the science writing fra- 
ternity? If the burden of responsibility 
rests heavy upon the science writer, the 
scientist or engineer is himself not ex- 
empt from making more of a contribu- 
tion to public understanding and en- 
lightenment. Many scientists, however, 
claim “scientific detachment” as their 
reason for aloofness. Their fear of col- 
league criticism of “headline hunting,” 
their indistinct understanding of the 
difference between public relations and 
publicity, their notorious professional 
caution—these and other observations 
on the role of the scientist in this field 
must remain for another time. 

The point at hand is that the list of 
first-rate, popular medical science writ- 


ers is still woefully short. Blakeslee, 
Ratcliff, Ubell, Laurence, Maisel, Da- 
vidson, Geiger, Deutsch, roan, Schoen- 
field, Goldman, Coughlan, Pfeiffer, En- 
gel, Snider, Cohn, Dunham, Silverman 
and a handful of others come to mind. 
Most of these writers cover all of sci- 
ence, too. They have achieved enviable 
reputations for the excellence of their 
work. Many of these highly regarded 
writers were trained in other disciplines 
for the most part. Their on-the-job-ac- 
quired background is impressive and 
outstanding, and the nation is in their 
debt for conspicuous public service and 
enlightenment. 


TRAINING PROGRAMS 

Surely there ought to be a more logi- 
cal and less haphazard way of develop- 
ing a sizable crop of adequately trained 
writers for these fields. I recently ex- 
amined the catalogs of 23 schools and 
departments of journalism which col- 
lectively enroll at least half of the na- 
tion’s journalism students. As a rule, 
one course is devoted to “special fea- 
ture writing.” Only here may the stu- 
dent specialize and indicate his field of 
interest. Only three journalism centers 
—the Universities of Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri and Illinois—provide for a medi- 
cal science writing major. The Ameri- 
can Medical Writers’ Association has 
exercised very desirable initiative in 
pressing for more such “majors.” 

The National Association of Science 
Writers is interested in some kind of 
national training program for science 
writing in general.2* Columbia Univer- 
sity’s School of Journalism recently an- 
nounced the establishment of an ad- 
vanced science writing program.*? The 
University of Wisconsin established a 
few years ago a Graduate Program in 

21 See Earl Ubell, “Covering the News of Sci- 
ence,” American Scientist, 45:330A ff. (Decem- 


ber, 1957). See esp. p. 344A. 
2 See footnote 3. 
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Science Reporting and announced the 
availability of a research assistantship 
to provide training in science writing.** 

In a unique arrangement, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute (Troy, New York) 
has begun a graduate program in tech- 
nical writing leading to a Master of 
Science degree. Candidates for admis- 
sion to this curriculum must hold a de- 
gree in science or engineering, and once 
admitted must continue study in these 
fields.** Simmons College in Boston and 
the women’s undergraduate school of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
have programs. Colorado State Univer- 
sity has a new undergraduate program. 
More science writing and technical writ- 
ing training programs are needed. Here 
is an obvious bottleneck. 


The training of science and technical 
writers is something relatively new as 
a formal, organized educational en- 
deavor. Unfortunately, rising costs and 
inadequate facilities and staff make it 
difficult for most colleges and universi- 
ties to institute new or experimental 
curricula in this field. 


Yet it is essential that ways be found 
to increase the number and quality of 
people being trained to write in and 
about the fields of science, technology 
and engineerinj. Present programs, 
which are praiseworthy, must be 
strengthened with money and staff. 
New, different, and experimental sci- 
ence and technical writing curricula are 
necessary. One school might wish to 
plan a four-year undergraduate pro- 
gram. Another institution might con- 
sider a two-year graduate curriculum. 
How different would the training and 
emphasis be if organized by the Jour- 


% See Science, 122:687 (October 14, 1955) and 
123:720 (April 27, 1956). 
% Robert A. 


for Technical 
view, 3:8-9 (Winter, 1956). 


Sencer, “T: and Education 
Writing,” Technical Writing Re- 


nalism Department or the College of 
Engineering? Shall the “major” be in 
writing or science? What about a “co- 
op” training arrangement? Experimen- 
tal programs should, of course, be main- 
tained long enough to graduate stu- 
dents and have them earning their liv- 
ing on the job for a few years. 


A PROPOSED CONFERENCE 


It takes money to develop such cur- 
ricula. Where will the colleges and uni- 
versities get it? I suggest that the Na- 
tional Science Foundation or the Ford 
Foundation be approached to award a 
major sum to at least three institutions 
of higher education so that they can 
develop an experimental science and 
technical writing curriculum and main- 
tain it over a period of 4-6 years. Part 
of this money could be assigned to 
some institutions having such a pro- 
gram, thereby involving more than 
three. The money could be awarded 
either outright or on a formula basis. 


The sources of funds naturally would 
wish to know about and evaluate the 
extent of interest in such developments 
on the part of science writers, technical 
writers and their employers. Hence it is 
recommended that representatives of 
organizations “invested” in scientific 
and technical writing be invited to a 
three-day conference. The conference 
would identify, analyze and discuss the 
talents and skills required for interpret- 
ing, analyzing, describing, and report- 
ing science, technology and engineering 
to the general public and various spe- 
cial publics; would consider the likeli- 
est sources of such writers; would dis- 
cuss the training such individuals should 
have; and would suggest means of pro- 
moting greater interest in science and 
technical writing as a career and 
greater professional esprit among such 
writers. 
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The Conference should be small (not 
more than 257), but with at least the 
following groups represented: science, 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science; journalism, the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors; government, Department of De- 
fense and National Institutes of Health; 
industry, an aircraft company and a 
pharmaceutical company; education, 
the Association for Education in Jour- 
nalism; medicine, the American Medi- 
cal Association; and writing organiza- 
tions-—National Association of Science 
Writers, Society of Technical Writers 
and Editors, American Medical Writers 
Association, Nuclear Energy Writers 
Association. 


In view of the significant statements 
on the role of science writers and their 
training made at the Parliament of Sci- 
ence held by the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science in 


1958,?5 that organization might be 
urged to take the initiative in calling 
the conference. One of the foundations, 
such as Edison, Lasker, Sloan, or Rock- 
efeller, could be asked to provide funds 
for the meeting. The conference ought 
to be presented formally with some ob- 
servations on the nature and extent of 
current representative training pro- 
grams in this field. From the confer- 
ence, also, should come a modest “state 
of affairs” paper sufficiently general to 
secure the assent of ali participants, 
yet specific enough to provide guidance 
to the source of funds for the training 
grants. 

The conference would be in response 
to the mounting desire of many people, 
both consumers and producers of sci- 
ence writing, for a greater; variety and 
number of training curricula and pro- 
grams in this occupational specialty. 


25 “1958 Parliament of Science,” Science, 127: 
856 (18 April 1958). 





“As communication and education become more oral and visual, the 
printed word disintegrates and is corrupted by indifference and vocal abuse. 

“The plain fact is that no discipline during recent decades has devoted 
such earnest study and research to the writing of communicative English as 
the newspapers of the U.S. Newspapers today are using the printed word in 
its most understandable form, and thus are nearly the sole defenders of 
literacy. 

“There are no more valiant battlers for the best written English than the 
journalism schools and the newspapers of America. It is true that they have 
their moments of weakness and that examples of poor writing are not hard 
to find, but at least they are in there fighting. 

“They are far outnumbered by teachers, supposed educators, who aren't 
even trying. And as if that were not bad enough, many of these teachers 
also are guilty of corrupting the tongue they profess. 

“The news writer is often criticized for using an over-simplified style, but 
for my part, I think over-simplification is to be preferred over ambiguity 
and learned obscurity. 

“The newspaper world is still full of editors who know too little of what 
is going on in journalism schools. They cry repetitiously: ‘Give us good 
liberal arts graduates.’ I am quite sure that what they really mean is: ‘Give 
us reporters who can spell correctly and write understandably.’ ””—Car E. 
LINDSTROM, University of Michigan, in a talk to Sigma Delta Chi, Ann 
Arbor, December 1959. 

















Principles of Selection 
Of News Pictures 
BY WILLIAM STEPHENSON* 


Is there a defensible and preferable alternative to majority rule, 
when judges are used to select a roster of outstanding photo- 
graphs? The research specialist who developed Q-methodology 
in factor analysis proposes an alternative selection procedure 
and describes its rationale and use. 





@ NEWS PICTURES ARE THE DAILY BUT- 
ter, if not the bread, of newspapers and 
magazines. The photojournalist is as es- 
sential as the reporter. As part of the 
observance of the 50th anniversary of 
the University of Missouri School of 
Journalism, a committee’ was invited 
to select 50 memorable news pictures 
of the past half century (1908-1958), 
the exhibition of which would consti- 
tute a recognition of journalism’s pride 
in the photojournalist’s art. The need 
for suitable principles of selection 
arose, of course, during the long proc- 
ess of getting together an acceptable 
panel of judges and worthy pictures for 
them to judge. The collection of 50 
memorable pictures was made under 
the auspices of the School of Journal- 
ism, University of Missouri, the Na- 
tional Press Photographers Association, 
and Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


*Distinguished research professor, School of 
Journalism, University of Missouri. 


1 The committee consisted of Prof. C. C. Edom, 
School of Journalism, University of Missouri, 
chairman; Harold Blumenfeld, executive news- 
pictures editor, United Press International; Jo- 
sed, Costa, tp i Features (chairman of the 

National Press Photographers Associa- 
any Murray Becker, chief photographer, Asso- 
ciated Press; Arthur Rothstein, Technical Director, 
Look magazine; John Faber, former news pho- 
tographer, now with Eastman Kodak Co., press 
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The problems involved seem, at first 
glance, to be formidable. Expert judg- 
ment, rather than popular voting, was 
indicated. Looking back over 50 years 
presents its own difficulties of perspec- 
tive. Principles of selection are little 
understood, apart from majority rule. 
It may be of general interest, therefore, 
to report what was achieved in the cir- 
cumstances. 


SELECTION CONDITIONS 


The photographs were limited to 
those given currency in this country, 
whether taken here or not, whether by 
an American citizen or not. Discussion 
at the outset raised questions, naturally, 
as to the criteria to be employed: Is a 
significant news picture to be a literal 
portrayal of a great historical event, or 
more a picture of great human interest? 
Must it show originality and be techni- 
cally perfect? What is the relative sig- 


division, New York City, and historian for the 
National Press Photographers Association; Yoich 
R. Okamoto, chief, visual media, U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency; Robert Gilka, illustrations staff, 
National Geographic Magazine; Julius Klyman, 
Editor, St. Louis Post-Dispatch Sunday Pictures; 
Dr. Frank Luther Mott, dean emeritus, School of 
Journalism, University of Missouri; James Col- 
vin, public relations director, and R Lone, 
public relations department, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. 
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nificance of “spot news” photographs— 
the unplanned, unexpected happening, 
caught magically in an instant—and 
“general news,” where events are cur- 
rently in the news or are previously an- 
nounced? How to judge, too, the literal 
as distinct from the symbolic? 


Faced with similar problems in the 
selection of fine art photographs, a 
committee responsible for selecting the 
Saturday Review “Portfolio of Great 
Photographs” (Saturday Review, May 
16, 1959) decided that it was not neces- 
sary to establish for its 12 expert judges 
any specific criteria for selection. Each 
judge voted according to his own con- 
ception of what was a significant photo- 
graph, and the photographs gaining the 
most pro votes were selected. The selec- 
tion, accordingly, was a “representative 
choice by majority vote.” 


The procedure seems fair, and up to 
a point it is probably sound. Clearly, 
even if it is nowhere made explicit, in 
the case of the judges for the 50 mem- 
orable news pictures, it must be as- 
sumed that all the judges would have in 
mind a kind of general journalism creed 
that significant photographs are in some 
sense a true report of what is going on 
in the country. The photographs would 
be of interest, presumably, to the na- 
tion as a whole. They would reflect the 
national state of culture. They would 
be in some way educative, but mainly 
entertaining, and also a reflection, in 
some degree, of the charter that all 
journalists are supposed to have, to 
“admonish and inform the public.” 

However, little might be gained by 
making such factors the bases for selec- 
tion in any formal or systematic sense, 
and we conclude, therefore, as was 
done for the Saturday Review jury, 
that the judges should be left to their 
awn devices. Even so, the procedure of 
majority voting, so widely employed, is 


weak from a methodological standpoint. 
The opportunity is not grasped in such 
a gross vote to learn how far the judges 
are alike or different in their selections. 
No one expects experts to be in com- 
plete or even close agreement; but one 
would like to know the facts of the 
matter. Some judges may be alike in 
their selections; others, admittedly, may 
be idiosyncratic. 

Considerations of this kind lead, of 
course, to voting methods of a more so- 
phisticated kind than that of majority 
rule. They might lead, indeed, to sound 
reasons for ignoring, more or less, all 
but one of several judges, whose selec- 
tion (for sound reasons) might be far 
superior to those of all the others put 
together. 

One further point requires considera- 
tion. It does not seem sufficient to say, 
and to leave it at that, that each judge 
will have his own particular criterion 
for judging photographs. No doubt 
some have made up their minds, before 
they see photographs to be judged, 
about what they believe to be sound 
criteria for judging photographs. Thus 
Frank Baker, Senior Art Director of 
McCann-Erickson, and one of the 
judges of the Saturday Review “Port- 
folio,” maintains that “wearability” is 
important in a photograph: the ability 
of the photograph “to endure, to fas- 
cinate and re-fascinate generations of 
minds” is held to be essential in any 
creative art. No doubt Mr. Baker would 
evaluate photographs in some such 
terms. 


But more usually, the photographs 
themselves, either by repute or in the 
mass as the judge looks at them, are 
likely to set a frame of reference for 
their evaluation. Thus, another of the 
“Portfolio” judges, A. Frankfurter, tells 
us that he did not begin his selection 
with any particular doctrine in mind, 
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but after the selection he wondered why 
he had chosen some photographs rather 
than others, and concluded that he had 
chosen those which not only seemed 
best composed and technically the best, 
but also, above all else, those which 
“made an instant live,” that is, they 
were all “moments which somehow 
have been made to stay.” He knew 
what he liked most; but only after- 
wards, upon reflection, was he able to 
say why he liked them. 

It may well be that Mr. Frankfurter’s 
is the more general case, and that only 
after an expert has made his selections 
will it be profitable for him, or for oth- 
ers, to consider the reasons for the se- 
lections being what they are. Something 
might be gained, therefore, by examin- 
ing possible criteria after evaluations 
have been made, rather than the re- 
verse. Discussion after making the se- 
lections might make it possible, at 
least, to consider more pertinent selec- 
tions than those based on majority rule 
alone. 

These considerations lead to methods 
which have already been developed to 
provide additional information about 
the evaluations of judges, and which 
require no a priori or explicit criteria 
upon which to base evaluations. Some 
aspects of the methods are described 
generally in the work of Cronbach and 
Glesner,? and, more particularly, in 
Stephenson.* In the study now to be re- 
ported, use was made of Stephenson’s 
methods. 


PRELIMINARY SCREENING 


Many hundreds of news photographs 
were collected, first, under James Col- 
vin’s auspices, and then by Professor 


*L. J. Cronbach and G. C. Glesner, “A 
Similarity Between Profiles,” Psychological Bulle- 
tin, 1953, 50:456-473 (1953). 

* William henson, The Study of Behavior: 
Q-technique Its Methodology (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1953). 


Edom. The latter searched books, peri- 
odicals such as Editor & Publisher, and 
contest material in general. He also had 
available the photographs of 16 years 
of contest sponsorship of the School of 
Journalism at the University of Mis- 
souri. All committeemen were involved 
in forwarding suggestions. The result 
was a pool of some 300 pictures. After 
preliminaries, these were reduced to 
165, the eliminations stemming from 
duplication, non-American photographs, 
and the like. 

Professor Edom now prepared suffi- 
cient 3 x 5 inch photographic copies 
of the 165 to give a complete set to 
each member of the committee. Each 
judged the news photos independently. 
First he looked through all 165, and 
was asked to add any other news pho- 
tos that he thought should be included. 
From his set of 165 plus the additions 
so introduced, he was invited to select 
60 that, in his opinion, were best (by 
whatever criteria he wished to use). The 
preferred 60 were returned to Professor 
Edom, who composed from these a set 
of 159 news photos which four or more 
judges had included in their selections. 
The procedure, clearly, was not mate- 
rially reducing the number of news 
photographs—nearly all of them were 
receiving support from at least four 
judges. 

PRELIMINARY FACTORING 


The more detailed evaluations now 
began, using factor methods (Stephen- 
son). These consist, vasically, of re- 
quiring each judge to score each pic- 
ture; the judges are correlated with one 
another; their correlations are then fac- 
tor analyzed. If all are judging on the 
same basis, with the same criteria, the 
analysis should provide only one factor. 
If no judge sees eye to eye with another, 
there should be no factors. If some see 
things one way and others another, 
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TABLE | 


Correlation Coefficients and Factor Saturation for 10 Judges: 
News Photographs, Set A 
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there would be two or more factors. 
Such is the rationale of factor analysis. 
It serves to show what the judges are 
doing systematically (whatever they 
may say they are doing). 


The 159 photographs were divided 
randomly into three sets of 53 photo- 
graphs each (designated A, B, C re- 
spectively). The writer visited each 
judge in turn and gave instructions in 
how to score on an 11-point scale, 
from 0 to 10, from least to most memo- 
rable, according to the judge’s own cri- 
teria or viewpoint. Using the sets of 53 
facilitated scoring, and made it possible 
to measure the consistency of the 
judges as they judged first one set and 
then the others. They were judged in 
order A, B, C. 


The results of the three sets were in 
fact similar, showing that the judges 
were consistent from set to set. Hence 
it is sufficient to discuss data for set A, 
to indicate the results. 


Table I provides the data for set A, 
for 9 judges (plus one, No. 8, who took 
part temporarily in this phase of the 
selecting). All correlate, although in 


low amounts. The highest correlation is 
+.63 between judges 2 and 6, and the 
lowest is —.02 between judges 5 and 7. 
The low correlations are not to be ex- 
plained by the unreliability of the 
judges, however, so much as by the dif- 
ficulties in discriminating between pic- 
tures of such high calibre, all excellent. 
The judges were consistent in their se- 
lections, as their results from set to set 
proved. 

The factor analysis indicates that the 
judges differ basically. The analysis 
{centroid method—Thurstone*) yields 
two factors. 

It is one of the virtues of factor anal- 
ysis that it frequently brings new facts 
to light, that one might have suspected, 
perhaps, but could not otherwise prove. 
In the present case, there is an interest- 
ing discovery of this kind. When the 
factor loadings in Table 1 are plotted 
in graphic form (Figure 1), judges 1, 
7, and 9 appear at the extreme left of 
the graph. These men are photojournal- 
ists whose daily work is on a newspaper 
or magazine. Judges 3, 5, and 6, at the 


4L. L. Thurstone, Multiple Factor Analysis 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947). 
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other extreme, are wire-service or photo- 
service men. The judges in between are 
the historians and public relations offi- 
cials, none of whom is directly involved 
in producing the news. The same result 
appears in sets B and C. Obviously a 
rather important fact is at issue: The 
practicing newspaper or magazine men 
are in some respect poles apart from 
the picture or wire-service men. They 
do not see the pictures in the same way. 

Rotation of the axes in Figure 1 to 
the position indicated by the dotted 
lines brings this little discovery into bet- 
ter focus. We shall call the new axes 
Factors I and II. Factor I thus repre- 
sents (theoretically, if one likes) how 
the local newsman thinks about pic- 
tures, and Factor II represents how the 
more hectic wire-service men think of 
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them. All are dealing, of course, with 
news photographs, all of which are of 
the highest calibre, all well-known in 
photojournalism. 

The factors need not be taken too 
literally. They merely indicate that there 
are systematic differences between dif- 
ferent groups of judges. They are con- 
gruent, however, with the respective 
broad functions of the judges. Nor will 
it matter whether all community or lo- 
cal photojournalists fall into line with 
Factor I, and all wire-service men in 
line with Factor II, and everyone else 
somewhere else or in between. 

Theoretically, it is possible that the 
historians and others in between repre- 
sent how most people in general would 
judge the photographs. The factors 
would be what experts do, rather than 
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just anyone. For the present, however, 
it is sufficient to proceed with the ex- 
perts in mind. What is important is the 
evidence that the pictures are being re- 
garded systematically in at least these 
two uncorrelated ways. 


FINAL SCREENING 


Interesting consequences now appear. 
If the majority rule is used to select 50 
pictures receiving the highest scores by 
the judges, the effect would be to can- 
cel out the judges representing Factors 
I and II, leaving the final selection in 
effect to the in-between judges. This 
follows because the factors are uncor- 
related, so that there is just as much 
chance of a picture receiving a high 
mark from the Factor I judges as for it 
to receive a low one from Factor II 
judges. In such a tussle, the in-between 
judges will tend to win out. 


It is precisely such a happening that 
makes the majority rule so suspect 


amongst scientists (and so acceptable 
to democratic politicians). In the pres- 
ent case it seems that if anyone should 
count, it should be the experts: but by 
majority rule they would be involved in 
mutual blackout. 


Under these circumstances a selec- 
tion of pictures can be taken from each 
group of judges, the 10 best from Fac- 
tor I judges, the 10 best from Factor II 
judges; and 10 also for the in-between 
judges. Averaging within such groups 
is valid; averaging across them is 
merely making a muddle of systematic 
differences. 

Sets B and C were dealt with in the 
same way. In the present study the 
yield from this procedure, from sets A, 
B, C, was 62 photographs, all different, 
to which the three groupings of the 
judges had contributed equally. 

The judges had not, of course, com- 
pared all 159 pictures as a group of 


pictures, but only within sets of 53 at a 
time. There might have been more they 
liked in one set than in the others. 
However, this was minimized by the 
random distribution of the pictures into 
the three sets. It has to be assumed, 
also, that the average score given to the 
pictures would be the same for all 
judges on any absolute scale of values, 
if any such could exist. 

The yield, then, is 62 photographs, 
from which to select the memorable 50. 
At this point judges could add any 
other photograph if they so wished, and 
two did so. There were 64 pictures, 
therefore, for final evaluation. 


FINAL FACTORING AND SELECTION 


At this stage judge 8 dropped out 
and another, 11, took his place. All 10 
were given 3 x 5 copies of the 64 pho- 
tographs, as before, with instructions to 
score them, again, on an 11-point scale. 
The data were correlated and factored, 
as before, with the results shown in 
Table 2. 

The original two factors again ap- 
pear, defined clearly enough by judges 
1 and 9 (and less so by 7) in the case 
of Factor I, and by judges 3 and 6 as 
before for Factor II. Judge 5, who had 
appeared on Factor II previously, now 
separated himself into a different factor 
—there is other evidence that he had 
changed his ideas at this point in the 
judging, and this is clearly reflected in 
the data. The remaining judges, who 
earlier constituted the in-betweens, ap- 
pear in the same position here as well, 
except that they are differently in-be- 
tween (so to speak). 

To select 50 from 64 does not, at 
this point, raise too many difficulties. 
The committee could be guided along 
lines indicated by the factoring. Factors 
I and II have been most consistent, and 
remain the most clearly defined. The 
judges in the in-between category do 
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Correlation Coefficients and Factor Saturations for 10 Judges: 
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not, it seems, contribute anything sys- 
tematically different from what is taken 
care of, already, by Factors I and II. 
The third factor in Table 2 could be 
discounted on the grounds that the 
judge is in a minority of one. 

If, then, the 50 photographs are 
taken which gain highest scores on Fac- 
tor I, and the 50 are taken which gain 
highest scores on Factor II, the follow- 
ing results: 

1. Forty of the 64 photographs appear 

in both seis of 50. 
2. Twenty of the 64 appear only once, 


in the one set of 50 or the other. 
3. Four appear in neither set of 50. 


The 40 could be recommended to the 
committee as acceptable for inclusion 
in the memorable 50. They give equal 
weight to Factors I and II, and include 
many of the photographs scored highly 
by the in-between judges. The addi- 
tional 10 photographs can be chosen 
from the 20 of (2) above, by taking 
those gaining highest scores in either 
factor. This yielded eight more photo- 
graphs, leaving two at a doubtful level. 

The committee met (as to six mem- 
bers of it) and considered these recom- 


mendations. They were quite free, of 
course, to reject them, or to add any 
other photographs if it appeared at this 
point that this should be done. In point 
of fact a photograph was introduced 
again (from the earlier sets A, B, C 
which had been of borderline accepta- 
bility at that stage of the screening) 
because, when the final celebration set 
was contemplated, it seemed that it 
should be among them. It was the fa- 
mous Lone Flyer (Charles A. Lind- 
bergh in pilot’s helmet). 

The final 50 were thus agreed upon. 


DISCUSSION 


The procedure no doubt seems pro- 
tracted, and difficult to understand ex- 
cept by those familiar with the methods 
of factor analysis. However, it is essen- 
tially straightforward and offers distinct 
advantages. For the present it is pro- 
posed to assume its appropriateness, 
and to look briefly at what it implies. 

The factors are arrays of the photo- 
graphs which are consistently provided 
by some of the judges. In the present 
case, two tendencies seem to be quite 
acceptable, on the grounds that they ap- 
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pear consistently and relate directly to 
the functions of the judges involved. 
Thus, in the case of Factor I (for the 
newspapermen), the judges scored most 
highly those photographs which valued 
“general” news, by way of comment, 
with the emotions of pity and compas- 
sion much in evidence. The other fac- 
tor (for the photo and wire-service 
men) involved “spot” news more, with 
the sensational and novel more appar- 
ent. 

The tendencies in these two direc- 
tions are quite evident, and in line with 
what might be expected in the circum- 
stances of the daily work of the respec- 
tive judges. It is to be supposed that the 
men getting out the daily newspaper or 
the magazine feel the need to upgrade 
their publications by the inclusion of 
more thought-provoking pictures as 
well as any more sensational ones. 
They are more prepared to think of 
pictures as matters of record and as 
comment on the community scene. 

The wire-service man seems more 
likely to value the directly entertaining 
and sensational. His is the more hectic 
occupation, and he thinks of nation- 
wide popularities rather than of the 
“good” newspaper in his own commu- 
nity. 

It might be thought that the in-be- 
tween judges should be given the 
greater weight, because they are not so 
much or so strictly involved in either 
the one or the other of the two stand- 
points. However, they are not really as 
consistent amongst themselves as they 
should be, if we are to suppose that 
there is a coherent basis for their selec- 
tions. There is some evidence, indeed, 


that they represent themselves idiosyn- 
cratically-—the historian values royalty, 
and the business editor what is political. 
The practicing photojournalist is more 
in touch with the everyday objectives of 
newspapers and magazines, and this is 
clearly reflected in his selections. 

This is not to say that one of the 
above factors is more desirable than 
the other. T. S. Matthews, in The Sugar 
Pill,> indicates cleverly how different 
newspapers are differently motivated, 
each appropriate to its needs. The same 
seems to be true of photojournalism. 


CONCLUSION 

The 50 photographs, by any stand- 
ards, are great photographs.® Without 
question there are many more as great 
or greater. But these serve to epitomize 
the photojournalist’s work—they reflect 
both the wire services’ vital emphasis 
on “spot news” and popularity, and the 
newspaperman’s wider sympathies with 
more “general news.” What the public 
likes, needs, or wants is another matter. 

The method of selection, in general, 
serves to bring to light systematic dif- 
ferences of the kind here dealt with. 
The majority rule must always be sus- 
pect. And when systematic differences 
are found, questions of suitable criteria 
for future judging can be more seriously 
entertained. A great deal of work, in- 
deed, needs to be done in all areas of 
art and photograph judging, to deter- 
mine the motivations at issue besides 
aesthetic or other principles.’ 


5 New York: Simon and Schuster, 1959. 

* The celebration list is to be separately issued. 

™The author wishes to express his warm thanks 
to Prof. C. C. Edom, without whom little of the 
above could have been accomplished. 





“The over-all fundamental purpose of the newspaper should be to aid in 
all feasible [informational] ways in the proper realization of the inner capa- 
bilities and resources of the citizen.’—LesLiz G. MOELLER, at a National 
Education Association conference on “The Newspaper in the Classrooms 
of a Free Society,” at the University of Iowa, 1959. 











Regional News Coverage 
In United States Dailies 


BY ROBERT J. 


A survey of 186 state editors provides considerable information 
about their practices and problems. The author criticizes (1) the 
small amount of space devoted to state news, (2) the continuing 
use of “personal notes” columns, and (3) the lack of a systematic 
training program for correspondents. 


CRANFORD* 





> IT IS SURPRISING THAT THE LITERA- 
ture of journalism contains little infor- 
mation, instruction or discussion con- 
cerning regional news coverage, state 
news, and the problems confronting the 
state editor. Some slight attention has 
been given to management of corre- 
spondents, but this attention has been 


concerned principally with practices on 
the non-daily or the very small daily 
newspaper.* 


The dearth of literature in this field 
is all the more surprising when one 
pauses to reflect that all sustained cov- 
erage by a newspaper itself, apart from 
local news, is on a regional basis. Cer- 
tainly, on rare occasions a newspaper 
may bring its readers an account of a 
news development in a remote place by 
telephone or telegraph or by sending 
staff writers and photographers to the 
scene. In general, however, a Midwest- 
ern paper, for example, would not main- 
tain correspondents throughout Florida 
or California on a day-to-day basis in 


*Dr. Cranford is associate professor of journal- 
ism at the University of Nebraska. 


1See C. R. F. Smith and Kathryn M. Rheuark, 
Management of Newspaper Correspondents (Bat- 
on Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1944). 


order to be protected on a story of in- 
terest to its readers if and when it 
happened. 


Even a wire service’s bureau in New 
Orleans does not attempt to cover news 
in New York. If a story should break 
in New York which would be of inter- 
est to readers of New Orleans news- 
papers, the New Orleans bureau would 
ask the New York bureau to cover the 
story. 

In past years, state news in many 
newspapers consisted principally of end- 
less columns of personal notes. More 
often than not these items were written 
in longhand, which meant they had to 
be typed in the newsroom so a linotype 
operator could read them. Often they 
were contributed by some housewife 
who was so preoccupied with gathering 
chit-chat that she missed any real news 
in her community. 


Some newspapers still publish this 
type of material, apparently under the 
conviction that it gets and holds circu- 
lation. This may be true in some areas; 
in others, however, newspaper manage- 
ments bold enough to discontinue the 
practice have learned that it did not 
lose circulation for them. The chances 
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are that a little digging in any com- 
munity would disclose interesting, sig- 
nificant and newsworthy developments 
just waiting to be told. This has been 
the author’s experience. As a state editor, 
years ago, he revamped his newspaper’s 
entire regional news coverage, and sub- 
stantial circulation gains resulted. The 
effort was by trial-and-error experimen- 
tation. He since has become curious as 
to practices generally in regional news 
coverage. Thus, this study was under- 
taken. 


METHOD 


The universe was the 1,755 English- 
language daily newspapers included in 
the compilation of the Editor & Pub- 
lisher Yearbook for 1958. 

This universe was stratified accord- 
ing to the Coats and Mulkey geographic 
locations and circulation classifications 
of papers with circulation less than 
25,000, those of 25,001 to 100,000, and 
those over 100,000.? Further stratifica- 
tion was as to time of publication 
(morning or afternoon). The papers 
within each geographical area then 
were stratified according to the pattern 
applied to the universe. 

New England papers composed 6% 
of the universe, Middle Atlantic papers 
8%, Southern papers 27%, East Cen- 
tral papers 27%, West Central papers 
15%, Rocky Mountain papers 6%, and 
West Coast papers 11%. Stratification 
also disclosed that 18% of the papers 
in the universe were morning papers 
and 82% afternoon papers, and that 
76% had circulations under 25,000, 
16% were in the 25,001-100,000 brack- 
et, and 8% were over 100,000. 

These percentages were adhered to 
as closely as possible in drawing a 


2 Wendell J. Coats and Steve W. Mulkey, The 
Selection and Validation of a Representative Sam- 
ple of United States Daily Newspapers, Madison: 
University of Wisconsin (n.d.), master’s thesis. 


stratified sample of 200 newspapers. In- 
dividual respondents were determined 
by lot, drawn from containers arranged 
according to strata. By redrawing and 
substituting in several instances for re- 
spondents who did not reply, the writer 
finally had responses from 186 state 
editors who answered at least one of 
the 15 questions contained in the mail 
questionnaire. The response in the origi- 
nal drawing—approximately 68% —can 
be explained, perhaps, by the fact that 
the universe was a highly specialized 
group keenly interested in problems 
common to all. One can only guess, of 
course, as to whether those who did not 
reply would have given answers similar | 
to those given by their substitutes. With 
some misgivings on this point, it finally 
was decided to include the substitute 
cases in the tabulations and thus keep 
the total within reasonable balance on 
the stratification variables. 


FINDINGS 


Most of the newspapers reported that 
they used some string correspondents. 
The percentage of news space allotted 
to state news ranged from 2% to 60% 
in mail editions and from 0% to 60% 
in home editions. 

Newspapers using string correspond- 
ents reported staffs ranging from four 
to 250, with an average mean of 60. 
The largest number of papers employed 
20 to 30. 

Most respondents reported that they 
used the conventional plan of paying by 
the column inch or column. (See Table 
1.) Payment by the column inch 
ranged from 4 cents to 40 cents, with 
the largest number of papers (38%) 
paying 20 cents. Only 7% paid more 
than this amount. The per-column pay 
ranged from two dollars to six dollars. 

Thirteen percent of the state editors 
said their newspapers allowed bonuses 
for outstanding work. These bonuses in- 
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TABLE | 


Distribution of Column-Inch Rates 
for espondence* 





Rate 





*N = 167, the number of respondents answer- 
ing this question. 





cluded 35 cents extra for each tele- 
phoned or telegraphed story, one to 
two dollars extra for work adjudged by 
the editors to be outstanding, double 
the regular space rate and two to ten 
dollars extra per story for outstanding 
spot news coverage, and double and 
triple the regular rate for stories dis- 
played on Page One. 


Several editors said their pay scales 
were so elastic that they could not give 
an average figure. 


Thirty-five percent of the responding 
state editors said their papers allowed 
correspondents the regular pay rates for 
stories in their communities covered by 
staff writers. Although 60% answered 
“no” to the question, “Do you allow 
correspondents the regular pay rates 
for stories in their communities cov- 
ered by staffers?”, only 42% said their 
papers allowed the correspondents no 
pay for such stories. Eighteen percent 
indicated that some pay was allowed, 
and 5% reported that their newspapers 
had no fixed policy on this point. It 
long has been a source of string- 
ers’ dissatisfaction that they cover the 
day-to-day routine news for a few cents 
a column inch and then, when a big 


story breaks and affords an opportunity 
to fatten the check, the paper sends a 
staff member to cover the story and 
allows the correspondent no compen- 
sation under the theory that it is a poor 
business practice to pay him for work 
he did not do. 


If generalizations can be made on 
the basis of the findings of the survey 
under discussion here, one may observe 
that newspapers which interest them- 
selves at all in building news coverage 
in their trade areas do not overlook the 
news values of pictures. 


Only 2% of the newspapers ques- 
tioned on this point said that they did 
not use state pictures, and only 6% 
reported their daily average as less than 
one picture. One state editor said he 
used an average of two pictures a week, 
and another said his average was one 
picture every 10 days. Fifty-five percent 
of the papers, however, reported their 
daily averages at two to four pictures, 
with the largest number (24%) esti- 
mating the average as three. The aver- 
ages ranged up to 15 state pictures a 
day. 


Considerable variation appeared in 
pay scales and in the methods of paying 
for pictures. Several respondents said 
they published only contributed pic- 
tures; others paid on a sliding scale ac- 
cording to the value of the photographs; 
and others reported pay averages rang- 
ing from 20 cents a column inch to $11 
a print. Apparently the mean “average” 
was $2.79 a print. 

Some state editors said they paid 
bonuses for outstanding pictures, and 
several said their policies included ex- 
tra pay for photos worth front-page 
display. Several reported pay ranges up 
to $25 a print, but these respondents 
explained that their pay averages were 
in most cases lower. 
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Other methods of payment included: 


Five dollars a print plus $1 per col- 
umn width for inside pictures and $10 a 
print plus $1 per column in width for 
front-page pictures. 

Two dollars and fifty cents to $5 a 
print, plus the regular space rate. 

Fifty cents a column (in width). 

One dollar a column (in width). 

One editor, without disclosing the 
rate, said, “We pay by the column 
inch.” 

Of the 186 respondents, 111 (60%) 
replied “yes” to the question, “Do you 
attempt to train correspondents?” Few, 
however, indicated that they conducted 
a systematic, intensive and sustained 
program for this purpose. Most of the 
state editors admitted that they de- 
pended primarily upon sporadic per- 
sonal consultations and personal corre- 
spondence, presumably when a specific 
problem arose. 


One is inclined to suspect that editors 
who answered a part of the question 
schedule but omitted response to the 
foregoing question did so because they 
had no training program. Such an as- 
sumption, of course, cannot be allowed 
to influence the tabulations. That is, a 
non-response may not be listed as a 
“no.” Sixty percent said “yes” and 14% 
“no,” leaving 26% non-responses. 

The training methods are listed in 
Table 2. Nineteen percent of the 111 
editors who replied affirmatively said 
they conducted meetings of correspond- 
ents, but 89% of these said they held 
their meetings only once a year. 

Twenty-seven percent of the 111 said 
their newspapers prepared and distrib- 
uted manuals of instructions to their 
correspondents, and 10% said they is- 
sued less elaborate and more sharply 
abridged sheets. Twenty percent of the 
respondents said they used the house- 
organ-type pep letter to keep the cor- 
respondents interested and enthusiastic. 


TABLE 2 


Percentage of State Editors Using 
Various Training Methods* 





Method 





Consultations 
Manuals 
Pep letters 
Meetings 
Corrected copy 
Sheets 
New logs 
Clippings 

(N = 111) 


*Percentages total more than 100 because some 
respondents reported use of more than one meth- 
od. N is the number of respondents who said 
they tried to train correspondents. 





Frequency of such letters ranged from 
two a month to two a year. 


Fewer editors sefit back corrected 
copy or clippings, and there appeared 
to be little interest in the news log as a 
device for stimulating stringer interest. 


One state editor said his training of 
correspondents consisted of “one con- 
sultation when hired.” 


The question as to use of personal 
notes columns brought a response that 
was surprising to the writer, who had 
seen a number of such columns disap- 
pear from newspapers of his acquaint- 
ance. Of the respondents who answered 
the question, 53% reported that they 
used personal notes columns and 47% 
said they did not. One editor said per- 
sonal items were used, but not in col- 
umns. 


The responses indicated an even divi- 
sion of opinion as to the desirability of 
displaying trade area news on state 
pages. Forty-four percent of the state 
editors said their papers made up a 
state page or pages, and 44% said their 
state news was published on a run-of- 
paper basis. 
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Nearly all reported that state news 
was displayed on the front page when 
warranted. The editors displaying their 
area news on special pages said the ex- 
cess usually was run-of-paper. 

Of the editors questioned, 67% said 
their papers’ state news departments 
worked with their circulation depart- 
ments in efforts to develop news cover- 
age in the trade area. A considerable 
number of the responses indicated, 
however, that such teamwork was spo- 
radic and limited to specific story situ- 
ations rather than a sustained effort. 

Only 10% of those reporting collab- 
oration with circulation departments 
mentioned consultation, thus indicating 
continuity of effort. Thirty-four percent 
said, in effect, “We tell the circulation 
department when we have a big story 
or special feature”; and 33% said, in 
effect, “The circulation department tells 
us where it plans drives, and we con- 
centrate on coverage accordingly.” This 
appeared to be both the pattern and the 


extent of most of the editorial-circula- 
tion staff cooperation. 

Nearly half (49%) of the respond- 
ents said their newspapers emphasized 
state news as a circulation builder in 
their trade area editions, and 38% of 
the editors listed as their most perplex- 
ing problem “getting and keeping com- 
petent correspondents.” A closely re- 
lated problem was the difficulty of ob- 
taining correspondents who would file 
their news promptly—which implies 
difficulty in finding competent persons. 
One editor’s reply as to problems was, 
“None. We think we do a thorough job 
of it.” Answers to the “most perplexing 
problem” question are shown in Table 3. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


This study, although admittedly scant 
and cursory, led the author to these 
conclusions: 

Most newspapers, although aware of 
the value of trade area news coverage, 
are not doing the things which will give 


TABLE 3 


State Editors’ Answers to Question About the "Most Perplexing 
Problem" in Area News Coverage 





Description of Problem 


Percentage 
Naming Problem 





Getting and keeping good correspondents 
Getting them to file promptly 
Correspondents are poorly trained 

They miss news while gathering personals 
Poor communications systems 

Shortage of space in the paper 

Budget limitations 


Correspondents’ reluctance to file stories “unfavorable” 


to their communities 
No staffers roam the area 


Non-cooperation of news sources with correspondents 


How to judge area news 


*“Other” responses included such things as “competition in the area,” “lack of composing room 
cooperation,” “area too wide to cover effectively,” and “ferry transportation.” N = 186. 
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such coverage its maximum effective- 
ness. 

If valid generalizations can be drawn 
from this study, one may conclude that 
while nearly half the newspapers in the 
United States give a heavy emphasis to 
state news as a circulation builder in 
their trade areas, most of them allot far 
too little of the news space (10%) to 
such news. 


Few maintain a systematic and sus- 
tained program of training of corre- 
spondents or exert much effort to keep 
their morale and interest high. 


Too few conduct a continuing col- 
laboration with their circulation de- 
partments on problems concerned with 
correlating the news coverage with the 
circulation effort. 

Far too few recognize the morale 
factor involved in failing to allow some 
sort of compensation for stories in a 
correspondent’s community which are 
reported by the papers’ full-time staff 
members. 

The state editor usually is beset by 
the problem of obtaining effective news 
coverage of the area within budget lim- 
itations which often are restrictive. So 
at pay rates of an average of 20 cents 
a column inch, he has to find means 


other than pay of keeping his corre- 

spondents interested and enthusiastic. 
It is this writer’s conviction, after 

long experience with this problem, that: 


1. A systematic training program, in- 
cluding manuals, frequent individual let- 
ters, pep letters, advance assignments 
and notes of commendation, and fre- 
quent return of marked copy and clip- 
pings will help toward making the cor- 
respondent feel that he is a member of 
the newspaper’s staff. 

2. Paying the correspondent the full 
regular rate on the infrequent occasions 
on which siaff members cover stories in 
the correspondent’s community and per- 
haps using a collaborative by-line or 
encouraging him to write by-lined side- 
bars will be well worth the expense in 
keeping his loyalty. 

3. The circulation department can be 
an invaluable source of counsel on such 
subjects as reader desires, areas which 
need coverage, and places in which 
news coverage is a good potential cir- 
culation builder. 

In conclusion, the writer must con- 
fess to a rather strong bias. Despite 
these findings, he still thinks that the 
news in a trade area can be covered al- 
most as inexpensively as personal notes 
columns can be procured, and that in 
the long run the news will be just as 
good or better than such columns as a 


circulation builder. 





“The great opportunity of the newspaper, it seems to me, is this: that 


when something important, really important, happens, the people of the 
country are startled out of the preoccupation of their jobs, of their family, 
and they listen for a short while, and that is the moment at which the paper 
is to strike. The radio is too frequent and the magazines are too late, and 
the books are far too late. However, the newspapers can do it and that is 
why I say ... the tragedy of the editorial pages of the country is demoraliz- 
ing. Go back and read anything from Hazlitt to Mein, the way they used to 
discuss political figures, the truth, the guts with which they described them- 
selves, and look at our editorial pages today and ask yourselves whether 
they are worthy of the time. I don’t think they are.”—JaMEs B. RESTON, 
chief Washington correspondent, New York Times, at annual meeting of 
the Inland Daily Press Association, Chicago, 1959. 











FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS—Edited by Robert W. Desmond 


Growth of Newspapers 
In Mexico's Provinces 


BY MARVIN ALISKY* 


One large daily newspaper chain, other daily papers and “cru- 
sading” weeklies in small towns constitute the provincial press of 
Mexico. The author summarizes several kinds of evidence which 
suggest that these papers published outside the national capital 
are gaining in readership and influence. 





(@ PROGRESS IN THE STRUGGLE FOR 
press freedom has keynoted Latin 
American journalism in recent years. 
But a different kind of progress has 
been going on in Mexico, almost un- 
noticed in the United States. That is a 
growth in the number of readers and 
in the influence of newspapers outside 
the national capital. 


Reports by Medios Publicitarios Mex- 
icanos (Standard Rate and Data Ser- 
vice in Mexico) show that both Mex- 
ico City and provincial newspapers 
have gained or held their own in circu- 
lation despite the spread of television 
and radio stations and r¢ -eivers through- 
out the republic. In 1951, for example, 
El Norte of Monterrey had 45,000 
daily circulation; it now has 59,593 
certified by the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lation. Some Mexican dailies have held 
steady in circulation for almost a dec- 
ade. For example, Diario de Yucatdn in 
1951 had 33,000 circulation; in mid- 
1959 had 33,860. But whether holding 
their own or increasing in circulation 
from 2% to 5% in recent years, Mexi- 


rtment of 
Arizona State University, 


*Dr. Alisky, ch:arman of the 
Mass Communications, 

is a specialist on Latin American information 
subjects. 


can newspapers show vigor. The popu- 
lation has been increasing 3.5% annu- 
ally—faster than the adult literacy cen- 
ters and rural schools can reduce illit- 
eracy. But more literate, adult Mexi- 
cans than ever before are buying news- 
papers. 

Many Latin American republics are 
said to have the “head too big for the 
body.” In Argentina, one citizen in four 
lives in Buenos Aires (5,400,00 of the 
20,000,000 population). One-fourth of 
Uruguay’s citizens are crowded into 
the capital city of Montevideo. Cuba, 
Chile and Venezuela have one-sixth of 
all citizens in their capital cities. Mex- 
ico, by contrast, has 33,000,000 popu- 
lation, of whom 5,000,000 live in or 
near Mexico City and 28,000,000 else- 
where in the republic. Publishing lead- 
ership stems from Mexico City, but 
provincial journalistic enterprise thrives, 
mirroring many facets of Mexican life. 

Mexico City dominates the republic 
politically and economically. Yet man- 
ufacturers in Monterrey, bankers in 
Guadalajara, cotton growers in Nuevo 
Laredo, hotel owners in Acapulco also 
influence national affairs. 


1 William P. Tucker, The Mexican Government 
Today (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1957), p. 337. 
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Mexican states’ rights are weak 
enough to prompt the use of the word 
“provinces” for the political subdivi- 
sions of the republic.? But provincial 
population, industrialization and com- 
munications are growing rapidly. 


4 MEXICO HAS LATIN AMERICA’S LARG- 
est newspaper chain, 36 newspapers 
owned by Col. José Garcia Valseca, 
The group has grown up entirely in 
about 15 years. The papers publish 
some world news, some national news 
from Mexico City, but much local news 
reported in an objective manner. Thus 
they contribute to hinterland journal- 
ism by setting an example of good re- 
porting.® 

The Garcia Valseca chain makes up 
one of the three elements of the Mexi- 
can provincial press. The other two are 
the large independent dailies and the 
smail-town crusading weeklies.* 

In recent times, one word which 
comes to mind when the Latin Ameri- 
can press is mentioned is “censorship.” 
The ousting of Perén in Argentina, 
Rojas Pinilla in Colombia, and Pérez 
Jiménez in Venezuela ended press cen- 
sorship in those republics. The Inter- 
American Press Association each year 
lists from three to more than a half 
dozen of the 20 Latin American re- 
publics as suffering from press censor- 
ship. But Mexico invariably receives a 
rating of press freedom. 

Freedom of expression combined 
with a sense of responsibility and a pro- 
fessional regard for accuracy and good 
taste can elevate a press to trustworthy 
stature. Conversely, free expression that 
is irresponsible can rob a newspaper of 
public confidence or provoke violence. 

Sometimes, in the Mexican hinter- 
lands, it becomes difficult to judge 
whether or not the newspaper has re- 


2J. Lioyd Mecham, “Mexican Federalism— 
Fact or Fiction?”, The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, March 
1940, pp. 23-35. 


* Victor Alba, “Frontier Journalism in Mexican 
Provincial Press,” IPI Report, March 1957, p. 6. 


* “Directorio” (typewritten), Asociaci6n M2xi- 
cana de Periodistas, 1959. 


ported wildly, or merely too accurately 
for the comfort of guilty parties. 


In 1956, two journalists in the state 
of Baja California were assassinated. 
Manuel Acosta Meza, editor of a Ti- 
juana weekly paper, and Fernando 
Marques Sanchez were killed when 
their reporting promised to expose 
crimir.al elements. Rumor linked cer- 
tain policemen with the killings. But 
not even in the heat of the angry reac- 
tion to the murders did anyone suggest 
a link to any authorities higher than 
non-commissioned policemen. 


The small-town weeklies crusade 
against locally-administered govern- 
mental policies, but rarely against the 
federal regime sponsoring those poli- 
cies. The two 1956 assassinations are 
not typical of the tribulations of Mexi- 
co’s provincial weeklies, but they are 
cited as part of a larger pattern of ten- 
sion sometimes found in small towns 
maintaining weekly papers. 

In 1956, the printing equipment of 
El Mundo, a weekly paper in Toluca, 
was destroyed when the paper’s multi- 
campaign crusades reached a shrill cli- 
max of charges. Local police never pin- 
pointed a specific assailant. 

In August 1957, I made inquiries in 
Toluca about the imbroglio of the year 
before among merchants at the market 
place. They seemed to regard the 
smashing of El Mundo’s printing press 
as a minor matter. They read one or 
both of Toluca’s daily newspapers, the 
independent El Heraldo or El Sol de 
Toluca of the Garcia Valseca chain. 
Minor public officials reported that they 
read one or both of the local dailies, 
plus one or more dailies from Mexico 
City. The Mundo affair was neither on 
the lips nor the minds of rank-and-file 
citizenry after some months. 

Typical of the crusading spirit of a 
Mexican small-town weekly is the front- 
page spread of El Tiempo of Ciudad 
Acufia, Coahuila (across the Rio 
Grande from Del Rio, Texas), for Dec. 
30, 1956. Various grievances against 
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the management of large companies 
and ranching interests are cited, includ- 
ing the charge that ignorant workers 
are laboring for less than the legal 
minimum wages of the area. 

The lead story in the weekly La Voz 
del Istmo of Salina Cruz, Oaxaca, for 
Aug. 18, 1957, reports in detail the 
drunken disturbances of certain local 
citizens. This weekly paper apparently 
sincerely highlighted what it felt to be 
the biggest local story of the week. 


But other weeklies have retained 
newsmen who gained the label of “false 
reporter.” That is, for a fee, embarrass- 
ing information will not be turned in 
to the editor. The Sindicato Nacional 
de Redactores de la Prensa (National 
Newspaper Editors’ Union), the Asoci- 
acién Mexicana de Periodistas (Mexi- 
can Association of Journalists), the 
Asociacién Mexicana de Fotdégrafos de 
Prensa (Mexican News Photographers’ 
Association), plus similar grovps with 
professional standards and ethics have 
been fighting vigorously to stamp out 
practices which amount to journalistic 
blackmail. Either a news story has news 
value for a specific community or it 
does not. If it does, it should reach the 
editor and appear in print. 


Typographically, the weeklies are the 
weakest link in the Mexican journalistic 
spectrum. Cogent headlines, attractive 
page makeup and clear engravings are 
limited mostly to daily newspapers in 
Mexico. 


@ FOR SEVERAL YEARS NOW, COL. GAR- 
cia Valseca has given his key editors 
and reporters six months of rigorous 
training in United States-style journal- 
ism at his Mexico City headquarters 
before sending them to assignments in 
the provinces. 

This was a factor in prompting the 
National University of Mexico (Uni- 
versidad Nacional Auténoma de Méx- 
ico, or UNAM) to initiate in 1951 its 
National School of Social and Political 
Sciences (Escuela Nacional de Ciencias 
Politicas y Sociales), one of whose four 


TABLE | 
The 36 Garcia Valseca Publications 





Newspaper City 





Esto* (M)** 
El Continental (E) 
(7 p.m.) 
El Fronterizo (M) 
El Mexicano (EB) 
El Sol de Durango (M) 
El Sol del Pacifico (M) 
El Sol de Sinaloa (M) 
El Sol del Fuerte (M) 
El Sol de San Luis (M) 
Noticias (E) 
El Occidental (M) 
El Sol de Guadalajara (E) 
El Heraldo (M) 
Heraldo de la Tarde (E) 
El Sol de Parral (M) 
El Sol del Norte (M) 
El Sol de Zacatecas (M) 
El Sol del Centro (M) 
El Sol Deportivo 
(Sports) (S) 
El Sol de Tampico (M) 
El Sol de la Tarde (E) 
Noticias de Leén (M) 
El Sol de Leén (N) 
Noticias Deportivas 
(Sports) (S) 
Noticias Deportivas 
(Sports) (S) 
Noticias (M) 
Amanecer (M) 
El Sol de Toluca (E) 
Extra de Toluca (M) 
El Sol de Tlaxcala (M) 
El Sol del Bajio (M) 
El Sol de Guanajuato (M) 
Noticias de Salamanca 
(M) 
El Sol de Hidalgo (M) 
El Sol de Puebla (M) 
La Voz de Puebla (E) 


Mexico City 


El Paso Texas 
Ciudad Judrez 
Ciudad Judrez 
Durango 
Mazatlan 
Culiacén 

Los Mochis 
San Luis Potosi 
San Luis Potosi 
Guadalajara 
Guadalajara 
Chihuahua 
Chihuahua 
Parral 

Saltillo 
Zacatecas 
Aguascalientes 


Aguascalientes 
Tampico 
Tampico 

Leén 

Leén 


Leén 


Irapuato 
Irapuato 
Querétaro 
Toluca 
Toluca 
Tlaxcala 
Celaya 
Guanajuato 


Salamanca 
Pachuca 
Puebla 
Puebla 


*In addition, a 37th Garcia Valseca publica- 
tion, Puquita, a newspaper-type magazine supple- 
ment, goes on sale all over the republic every 
Monday. It devotes itself to women’s features. 
Esto in the federal capital is a tabloid emphasiz- 
ing sports. Most of the provincial papers of the 
chain stress public affairs, though three do em- 
phasize sports. The provincial papers are standard 
sized. 


**M = morning, E = afternoon, N = noon, S$ 
= Sunday. 
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degree plans leads to the Licentiate in 
Journalism after five years of study. 
The other three plans lead to degrees 
in public administration, diplomacy 
and social science. 

All four courses of study at the Na- 
tional University have identical first- 
year classes in Spanish grammar, geog- 
raphy, political history, sociology, eco- 
nomics, Mexican history, law, statistics, 
and methodology of documentative in- 
vestigation. All four plans require con- 
stitutional law as part of the second- 
year work. Reporting and editing dur- 
ing the third year distinguishes the jour- 
nalism curriculum from the other three 
curricula of political science courses. 

Newspaper management, radio-tele- 
vision newscasting and scripting, and 
magazine writing are included in the 
fourth-year work. The fifth year stresses 
practical laboratory work. A secondary 
school diploma, after 11 years of school- 
ing, is a prerequisite for admission to 
the school. Thus a journalism school 
graduate completes 16 years of school- 
ing. Most of the National University 
journalism students remain in Mexico 
City or work in the half dozen largest 
Mexican cities after graduation.® 

Similarly, the Women’s University in 
Mexico City has for several years had 
a three-year course leading to a certifi- 
cate in journalism, as well as shorter 
one- and two-year courses. Most women 
trained by this institution have gone 
into magazine work, advertising, public 
relations or broadcasting writing in 
Mexico City or in two or three of the 
next largest cities. 

Journalism courses at the Workers 
University in Mexico City have not 
sent many trained newsmen to the pro- 
vincia! cities. 

The University of Veracruz, whose 
main campus is in Jalapa, maintains a 
Facultad de Periodismo in Veracruz 
City. The small number of students has 


5John J. Johnson, Political Change in Latin 
America (Stanford University Press, 1958), in 
Chapter 7 discusses the emerging middle sectors 
of Mexice7 life. 


been a factor in studies to determine 
whether the journalism school should 
remain in Veracruz City or be moved 
to Jalapa.° 

Sporadic attempts to bring journal- 
istic training to provincial universities 
other than Veracruz have been dis- 
couraged by university officials, who 
fear that graduates of such courses 
would not remain in the provinces to 
apply their skills after graduation, but 
would gravitate to Mexico City. If the 
Veracruz journalism school can in- 
crease its enrollment and show that 
graduates remain in provincial journal- 
ism, other Mexican universities will be 
encouraged to add training for news- 
paper work. 


4 SOME INDEPENDENT PROVINCIAL DAI- 
lies run advertisements in color, offer 
Sunday supplements complete with fine 
arts reviews and home economics fea- 
tures, and report their respective states 
effectively. 

Not to be confused by a similarity of 
names, Norte of Chihuahua City and 
El Norte of Monterrey are such dailies. 

Monterrey, third largest city in the 
republic, with an estimated population 
of 450,000, supports eight radio sta- 
tions, two television stations and four 
daily newspapers. 

Though much smaller in population, 
the border town of Tijuana (across 
from San Diego) supports five daily 
newspapers. Nuevo Laredo (across 
from Laredo, Texas) supports four dai- 
lies. 

Away from the United States border, 
without the supplementary circulation 
on the other side of the international 
boundary line utilized by Tijuana and 
Nuevo Laredo, Puebla manages to have 
five daily newspapers, even though it is 
a city of less than 300,000 population, 


* “Nuevas Escuelas en la Universidad de Xa- 
a Universal, January 24, 1954, p. 15. See 
riodismo,” Veritas (Buenos Aires), 


“6 de 
January 1959, p. 32, for a discussion of Fernando 


Mora’s Instituto de del Periodista, 
a Mexico City trade school. ICP graduates tend 
to remain in Mexico City rather than move to 
the provinces. 
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only 85 miles from Mexico City itself, 
where a few dailies enjoy a degree of 
national prominence. 

Guadalajara, second largest city in 
the republic, with almost a half million 
population, has three daily newspapers. 

Of the 51 Mexican provincial cities 
with daily papers, only 22 have only 
one daily. The other 29 provincial cities 
have at least two competing dailies. 

A majority of the provincial inde- 
pendent dailies now receive some world 
news from one or both of the two U.S. 
news agencies, United Press Interna- 
tional and the Associated Press, includ- 
ing photo services received by wire. 
Several provincial daily newspapers 
subscribe to Agence France Presse, the 
French news agency. 

Severai provincial newspapers also 
subscribe to a wire service specializing 
in Mexican news from federal sources 
in Mexico City. Several such services 
exist. There are the API or Asociacién 
de Periddicos Independientes (Inde- 


pendent Newspapers Association), the 
AEE or Asociacién de Editores de Los 
Estados (Association of Editors of the 


States), the Mexico Press Service 
(never translated but listed in English), 
and the AMI or Agencia Mexicana de 
Informacién (Mexican News Agency). 
Some individual Mexico City corre- 
spondents also serve one or more pro- 
vincial newspapers. Free-lance corre- 
spondents telegraph only top stories. 

In addition to straight news stories, 
the various news agencies provide some 
bylined feature material suitable for use 
on the editorial page. For example, 
several provincial newspapers carry on 
their editorial page the column “Balcén 
Politico” by Juan Luis Castroviejo, edi- 
tor of the Agencia Mexicana de Infor- 
macién. This column usually draws 
upon background material AMI re- 
porters obtain from the Mexican presi- 
dent and from members of his cabinet. 

Two United States feature syndicates 
with several Mexican provincial clients 
are King Features and NEA. 


In addition to the familiar initials 

after the dateline MEXICO, D.F.— 
such as API or AEE or AMI—the sym- 
bol (CGV) appears at the end of spe- 
cial stories from Mexico City which 
are published in the provincial papers 
of the Garcia Valseca chain. 
@ IN ADDITION TO THE GROWING LIST 
of provincial clients for news from the 
various wire services, other criteria in- 
dicate genuine growth of the non-Mex- 
ico City press. For one thing, only a 
country with some publications jour- 
nalistically important away from the 
capital city could support a press clip- 
ping service. Such a republic as Peru 
needs no such service, for anyone de- 
siring to clip key stories and advertise- 
ments relating to any specific subject 
could merely buy the five Lima dailies 
plus the relatively few dailies of other 
Peruvian cities.’ 

The first national press clipping bu- 
reau in Mexico, Abbey’s Agencia de 
Recortes de Prensa, S.A., began opera- 
tions in October 1957. Abbey’s re- 
ceives more than 250 magazines and 
daily and weekly newspapers from all 
Mexican states and territories. The bu- 
reau clips every mention of the client’s 
name or his product. A manufacturer 
of explosives and building equipment 
believes the Mexican provincial press 
important enough now so that he wants 
a clipping of every news item of con- 
struction projects appearing in hinter- 
land papers. Another Abbey client 
manufactures fertilizer. The provincial 
newspaper clippings about farmers’ 
credits and rural labor conditions pro- 
vide valuable references for his sales- 
men. Advertising and public relations 
agencies in Mexico City want to be up- 
dated on provincial activities of their 
competitors. Each agency has its own 
record of activities. But a thorough 
clipping service of provincial newspa- 

"See Marvin Alisky, “The Peruvian Press and 
the Nixon Incident,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 35; 
416-18 (Fall 1958). 

* Abbey Schoen, “Press Clippings Serve Mexi- 
can Business,” Mexican American Review, Octo- 
ber 1958, pp. 28-30. 
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pers makes a competing agency’s na- 
tionwide activities more meaningful. 

For many years, Lania S.A. or Latin 
American News Institute Associates, 
Inc., has supplied a newsletter to busi- 
ness clients throughout Mexico. Like 
Abbey’s, Lania personnel make exten- 
sive use of the provincial press. But in- 
stead of sending clients a package of 
clippings from newspapers and maga- 
zines, Lania sends each subscriber a 
newsletter about national business 
trends. Lania relies more upon original 
sources in Mexico City than published 
news sources anywhere, but the pro- 
vincial press helps Lania branch offices 
update their files on various subjects. 

In the Lania office in Monterrey, for 
example, I observed in 1951 that the 
branch manager was principally con- 
cerned with interviewing sulphur pro- 
ducers in northern Mexico, for a forth- 
coming newsletter. But, in addition to 
spending several afternoons talking with 
sulphur engineers and checking mineral 
trade publications, he also studied press 
clippings. His secretary had clipped ev- 
ery mention of the sulphur industry 
from newspapers in northeastern Mex- 
ico.° 

Still another indication of the growth 
and increasing importance of provincial 
newspapers can be found in the expand- 
ing activities of the National Paper and 
Type Company de México and the 
Papelera Panamericana. The demand 
for printing equipment and paper sup- 
plies has risen to the point where these 
two companies now maintain branch 
offices in Guadalajara, Mazatlan, Mon- 
terrey, and Torreén, whereas a few 
years ago the Mexico City home office 
could meet logistic demands of the 
printing machinery and paper needs of 
provincial customers. 


@ MEXICO HAS A LAND AREA ALMOST AS 
great as western Europe. Inadequacy of 
its east-west highways anc first-class 
bus routes would naturally favor the 


*Lania has offices in Mexico City, Monterrey, 
Guadalajara, Puebla, Veracruz, Saltillo, Nuevo 
Laredo, Matamoros, and Reynosa. 


multiplication of local newspapers. The 
physical weight of the leading Mexico 
City dailies, up to three hundred grams 
per copy, restricts general distribution 
by air to every corner of the republic, 
though a few copies of the leading dai- 
lies of the Federal District do reach 
Tijuana, Judérez, and Nuevo Laredo. 

Perhaps the biggest single factor en- 
couraging provincial newspapers is lo- 
cal interest in local affairs. Rarely does 
a single news story usurp top page-one 
position in Mexican provincial dailies 
on any given day. Only four times in 
recent years one could say with cer- 
tainty that almost every provincial daily 
had the same lead story on the front 
page: The 1956 meeting of Presidents 
Eisenhower and Ruiz Cortines at White 
Sulphur Spring, West Virginia; the two 
meetings of President Eisenhower and 
Lépez Mateos at Acapulco in March 
and in Washington in October of 1959; 
the Mexican presidential election in 
July 1958. Intense interest in local af- 
fairs usually precludes any national 
uniformity of story emphasis. 

Antonio J. Bermudez, general mana- 
ger of Pemex,’® the Mexican national- 
ized petroleum industry, announced in 
January 1958 that domestic oil produc- 
tion would be stepped up enough to 
end petroleum imports from the United 
States by June 1958." Along the bor- 
der, in recent years, U.S. gasoline as 
well as oil have been retailed at service 
stations—this, despite the politically 
emotional nature of the oil expropria- 
tion of 1938, the March 18 anniver- 
sary date of which is celebrated nation- 
ally every year. Provincial newspapers 
south of the borderlands would have 
no incentive to comment on that par- 
ticular Pemex announcement. But El 
Heraldo, an independent Tijuana daily 


owned by Ruben D. Luna, pointed out 


% Bermiidez was replaced December 1, 1958, by 
Pascual Gutiérrez Roldan, after 12 years as top 
official of Pemex. 

1 But the summer of 1958 found the national 
oil monopoly threatened by a wildcat strike. A 
wage increase ended the threat but production 
continued to lag behind domestic needs, thus ex- 
tending oil importation during 1959. 
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in an editorial on January 15, 1958, 
that 

. . . more than half the gasoline sold in 

this city is bought by tourists and many 

of them use credit cards issued by U.S. 

gasoline companies selling their prod- 

ucts in Baja California. . . . when im- 

portation is prohibited ... sales at 

Baja California gasoline stations will 

suffer tremendously. 

Here was an independent provincial 
newspaper criticizing a federal official 
of cabinet rank directly, commenting 
on a politically explosive topic. El Her- 
aldo spoke in the interests of Tijuana 
gasoline stations representing an invest- 
ment of $8,000,000 (U.S.) and a source 
of employment for hundreds who would 
be jobless if sales to Americans were 
to drop. 


 ToDAY IN MEXICO, DESPITE TENSIONS 
which on occasion befuddle the opera- 
tions of the smaller weeklies, the pro- 
vincial press can speak for its own 
communities. Away from the dozen 
largest cities, the level of technical skill 
is low. But the spirit is high. 

After the military fighting of 1910- 
1920, the Mexican Social Revolution 
set out to provide the climate for a 
free press. This followed 35 years of 
press suppression under Diaz and a 
decade of chaos after the overthrow of 
Diaz.’? For seven years, the free press 
tradition, established by Madero and 
reaffirmed by Obregén, grew. Then in 
April 1927, press censorship spread.** 
Other setbacks to a truly healthy press 
came in the 1930’s. As Edward Alvarez, 
grandson of the publisher of the daily 
El Informador of Guadalajara, reported 
to the California Press Association in 
December 1957, - : painful episode 
took place in his home state: 

In 1937 the governor of Jalisco, Ev- 
erardo Topete, began a road building 


% Article 7 of the Mexican Constitution, written 
in 1917, states: “Freedom to write and publish 
articles on any subject is inviolable. No law or 
authority may establish a previous censorship...” 

1% Ernest Grue Mexico and Its Heritage 
Company, 1928), p. 


(New York: The 
664. 


program. El Informador editorially at- 
tacked the seemingly high cost of the 
road program. Thereupon the paper 
was prevented by one means or another 
from publishing regularly for one year. 
Picket lines surrounded the printing 
plant. However, other newspapers came 
to the support of El Informador and it 
finally won its case in a court of law. 
Young Alvarez implied at the Califor- 
nia convention that such suppression 
still poses a threat to Mexican provin- 
cial newspapers. In general it does not, 
however. 


On occasion, a local political event 
will fan out like the concentric circles 
of a sound wave, from the provincial 
city of origin to neighboring cities, 
thence to cities in adjacent states, re- 
verberating in states beyond and in the 
press of Mexico City. 


Take the example of the regional boss 
of the dominant political party, PRI, 
Gonzalo N. Santos, and Gov. Manuel 
Alvarez in the state of San Luis Potosi. 
The opposition to Santos and Alvarez 
grew during the autumn of 1958, for- 
malizing as the Unién Civica Potosina, 
headed by Luis Fernando Rangel. In 
September arid October the Potosi press 
began carrying strong charges by Pan- 
gel that the governor was a mere lackey 
of the regional political boss. After El 
Sol de Sar Luis and El Heraldo, both 
dailies in the state capital, ran the 
charges, the stories were filed on re- 
gional wires to El Siglo and La Opin- 
ién in Torreén, Coahuila, and to El 
Norte and El Sol in Monterrey, Nuevo 
Leén. The next round of charges and 
countercharges appeared simultaneous- 
ly in dailies in Mexico City, Torreén, 
Monterrey, Puebla and Nuevo Laredo, 
just one day after they originally ap- 
peared in the San Luis Potosi dailies. 
Strikes and political campaigning by 
the UCP in November and December 
finally paid off. On Dec. 7, 1958, in 
municipal elections, the top city office 
went to Salvador Nava, UCP candidate 
and arch-foe of the Santos political 
machine. 
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The capital city of the state of Son- 
ora is Hermosillo, where El Heraldo, 
independent daily, competes vigorously 
with El Regional and El Imparcial in 
covering the entire state. The latter two 
dailies have the advantage of being part 
of the small but efficient José Healy 
newspaper chain (the third Healy pa- 
per being El Informador of Navojoa, 
Sonora). 

In October 1958, Enguerrando Tapia, 
news editor of El Imparcial, gathered 
facts and figures on a situation at 
Puerto Pefiasco, on the Sonoran coast 
at the northern end of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, only 60 miles from the Arizona 
border. 

The governor of the state of Sonora, 
Alvaro Obregén, accompanied by edi- 
tor Tapia and an inspection committee, 
visited the La Cholla Bay area adjacent 
to Puerto Pefiasco late in October. 
What they found shocked them. 

There were cabins not for rent to 
Mexicans, but “just to Anglos,” in a 
tourist center restricted to foreigners. 
Even worse, the U.S. citizens occupy- 
ing these exclusive cabins had no valid 
tourist cards. The news editor, the gov- 
ernor and the committee also found 
signs in English without any attempt at 
translation into Spanish. 


But nationality restrictions and mon- 
olingual signs were not the only viola- 
tions of Mexican law. The Mexican 
constitution itself prohibits foreign own- 
ership of land within 35 miles of the 
seacoasts or international borders. 


The newspaper investigation led to 
governmental investigation and litiga- 
tion to end the illegal practices. After 
newspaper exposure, the outright mani- 
festations of racial discrimination were 
ended at the resort area. 


The alertness of Tapia, the provin- 
cial newspaper editor, uncovered a “Bad 
Neighbor Policy” and brought needed 
reform. 


@ MEXICO SEEMINGLY POSSESSES THE 
impossible. From 1917 to 1954, literacy 
increased from 30% to 65%. Since 


1954, however, the increase in the pop- 
ulation has gone up faster than the 
adult literacy campaign and the rural 
school building program. Thus the per- 
centage of the population able to read 
and write totals perhaps no more than 
55. Newspaper circulations continue 
to increase, however. What is happen- 
ing? More adults who formerly did not 
buy newspapers now buy them; a mid- 
dle class is emerging. 

In 1960, Mexican newspapers of the 
provinces will improve technically. They 
are interwoven into the national fabric, 
politically and socially. 

Attitudes and accumulated knowl- 
edge about anyone’s environment shape 
his actions, but this stored-up informa- 
tion must be supplemented by a flow of 
current data about the world around 
him. The more complicated the environ- 
ment of the Mexican of the hinter- 
lands, the greater his need for current 
information becomes. Radio news 
helps.** Mexico City’s great dailies— 
Excélsior, El Universal, Novedades, La 
Prensa—help. Weekly news magazines, 
Tiempo in particular, also help. But the 
emerging middle class of Mexicans, liv- 
ing far removed from the national capi- 
tal, can get details of the region about 
them only through a regional news- 
paper. 

The fertility of Mexican women, the 
absence or rejection of birth control 
means, and the expansion of modern 
medical facilities in the provinces com- 
bine to boost the total population faster 
than the campaign to eradicate illiteracy 
can advance. But newspaper circula- 
tions grow. Obviously the Mexican pro- 
vincial press serves a national need for 
local and regional information. 


14 See Secretaria de Economia, Direccién Gen- 
eral de Estadistica, Compendio Estadistico (Mex- 
ico, D. F., 1957), but remember that 
statistics for Mexico since 1955 have been less 
than complete, with the government putting its 
best political foot forward. 


For a discussion of radio, see Marvin Alisky, 
“Radio’s Role in Mexico,” JouRNALISM QuaR- 
TERLY, 31:66-72 (Winter 1954). 











The Press of Thailand: 
Conditions and Trends 


BY ALBERT G. 


PICKERELL* 


Paternalistic government, political apathy and other influences 
have helped shape newspapers which are colorful but lack pro- 
fessional standards of accuracy. The author summarizes recent 
trends toward better performance, reviews the history of press 
controls, and describes the principal papers. 





@) ALEXANDER MAC DONALD, AN AMERI- 
can in Thailand with the U.S. Office of 
Strategic Services during World War II, 
remained in Bangkok to establish an 
English-language newspaper in 1946. 
He found Siamese journalism “not a 
profession,” but “a happy-go-lucky, un- 
principled, catch-as-catch-can game, 
played by ink-stained saints and sinners. 
The saints were few, the sinners le- 
gion.” + 

There has been some improvement 
since the days of MacDonald, but the 
press of Thailand still has a flavor all 
its own. Bangkok newspapers (and 
there are no other dailies) combine a 
love of sanuk,? rumor and conjecture 
to produce a raffish sort of journalism 
—one best described as journalisme a 
la siamoise.* 


*Dr. Pickerell, associate professor of journal- 
ism at the University of California, Berkeley, 
spent seven months in Thailand in 1959 on sab- 
batical leave and as recipient of a research grant 
from the Committee on Comparative Politics, So- 
cial Science Research Council. He also spent a 
year in Thailand in 1954-55 as a Fulbright lec- 
turer in journalism and political science. 

1 Bangkok Editor (New York: Macmillan, 
1949), p. 54. MacDonald has since returned to 
the United States. Bangkok Editor provides an 


interesting account of the fi of the Post 

aut af Guemeuy putitteds ovens tos Watton. 

2A word subject to many interpretations, but 

anything that gives one pleasure—a party, a light- 
hearted person, a game—all are sanuk. 

*There is some evidence that sensationalism 

was introduced into Thai journalism by an Amer- 


In MacDonald’s opinion, Bangkok’s 
“opium pipe” reporting stemmed in 
large part from the reluctance of Thai 
reporters to ask direct questions. 


“To get the hard straight facts of a 
news story, you had to go out and ask 
detailed questions and receive specific 
answers,” he commented. “This was 


not the Siamese style. To be straight- 
forward was to be discourteous.” ¢ 


In this respect there has been a sharp 
change and no longer can one say that 
Thai newsmen insist on approaching 
the most obvious situations by indirec- 
tion. This was demonstrated in June 
1955, when the Prime Minister, Field 
Marshal Pibulsonggram, returned from 
a world tour. 


He announced he would hold regular 
press conferences and that there would 
be greater freedom of the press. Re- 
porters showed no reluctance to ask 
embarrassing questions. Commented one 
paper: “The famous press conferences 
instituted by him [Pibul], in which cab- 
inet ministers are literally [sic] ‘de- 
bagged’ by the press, seem to be the 
source of the greatest enjoyment of the 


ican, Andrew A. Freeman, who arrived in 

kok in the late 1920’s to become editor of King 
Prajadhipok’s Daily Mail. See his Brown Women 
and White (New York: John Day, 1932). 


* MacDonald, op. cit., p. 72. 
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week to both the Premier and the 
press.” © 

As of January 1960, the country was 
under martial law but Thai reporters 
showed little tendency to adhere to the 
Siamese trait of kreng chai (a cultural 
value involving the desire to avoid 
troubling or embarrassing anyone, to 
be self-effacing and respectful, reluctant 
to show aggressiveness, etc.), 

This more direct approach appears 
to have resulted, to a considerable de- 
gree, from the greatly increased con- 
tacts in recent years between Thai news- 
men and reporters from Western coun- 
tries. Some 200 correspondents attended 
the first Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization meeting in Bangkok in Feb- 
ruary 1955, and the Thai were obvi- 
ously impressed by the camaraderie 
and often first-name relationship be- 
tween reporters and members of the 
Western delegations. Further enlight- 
ening contacts with the foreign press 
were experienced at the Bandung con- 
ference in 1955, to which the Thai 


government paid expenses of 31 Bang- 
kok newsmen. 


RECENT TRENDS 


One of MacDonald’s main problems 
in the early days of the Post was the 
staff's casualness with the five W’s. 
“They scorned them,” he wrote. “That 
the “What?’ and the ‘Where?’ ‘Who?’ 
‘Why?’ and ‘When?’ might be essential 
to a news story had not occurred to 
them, or to Siamese journalists in gen- 
eral.” * 

In the years since MacDonald wrote, 
an increasing number of Thai news- 
papermen are becoming wedded to the 
idea of a “lead” and organize the facts 
of a story in order of decreasing im- 
portance. One contributing influence is 
the existence in Bangkok of two rela- 


5Siam Rath Weekly Review (English), Nov. 
24, 1955. 

*During this period the writer conducted a 
seminar in Bangkok for a group of Thai report- 
ers. Their questions frequently concerned various 
aspects of the high status of American reporters. 

™ MacDonald, op. clt., p. 73. 


tively well-edited English-language dai- 
lies, both operated by experienced 
American editors. 

Customarily in the mornings, after a 
daily briefing at the Department of Pub- 
lic Relations, reporters for the various 
papers meet at a nearby coffeehouse to 
exchange rumors and tips. Very often 
these rumors may contain some ele- 
ment of truth, but frequently are highly 
embellished before reaching print. 

Reporters today seem more respon- 
sible, however, and less carefree than 
a few years ago. In 1953 they were de- 
picted by a Thai columnist for the 
Bangkok Tribune, an English-language 
daily subsidized by the then Prime 
Minister, F. M. Pibulsonggram. He 
wrote: ® 


Much of the reporting is rather far 
from accurate . . . But what they [Thai 
newsmen] lack in journalistic formali- 
ties they make up for in color. One of 
the favorite pranks they play on one 
another is that of making up stories. 
One of the reporters may come across 
a juicy story which he purposely dis- 
torts when telling his co-workers. The 
unfortunate receiver of false news 
dashes to his paper and a few hours 
later when the story appears in printed 
form the reporter is in search of a new 
occupation. 


The vernacular papers generally have 
shown a tendency in recent years to- 
ward greater consistency, but still are 
filled with anomalies. Most of the real 
owners of the papers are without 
strongly held economic or political phil- 
osophies, which in part explains the ab- 
sence On many newspapers of any fixed, 
editorial policy. A large number of per- 
sons, many working independently, may 
contribute to the editorial page, which 
is not always conceived as presenting 
the viewpoint of the editor or publisher. 
It often is a collection of individual 
opinions. 

As a result Bangkok newspapers have 


frequently presented a spectacle of ad- 


® Bangkok Tribune, Jan. 9, 1953. Also see Mac- 
Donald, op. cit., pp. 55-56. 
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vocating policies quite antagonistic to 
the public posture of the owners. For 
example, during the height of an anti- 
American wave in the Thai press in 
mid-1956, extreme criticism of Thai- 
land’s foreign policy came from news- 
papers controlled by leading govern- 
ment officials. The reasons for this in- 
consistency are complex and relate to 
the internal political struggle. To some 
extent, such incidents may have repre- 
sented the political device of setting up 
straw men to beat in public. 


Newspaper salaries have shown some 
slight increase but remain very low. 
The beginning reporter can expect 500 
to 600 baht a month. With 21 baht 
equal to one U.S. dollar, this is about 
$25 to $30. An experienced political 
repetter will get 1,200 to 1,500 baht. 
Salaries for editors vary widely but the 
average is probably around 2,500 baht 
or about $120 a month. 


Most of the better newsmen, to make 
a living, work for two or even three 


newspapers, or perhaps do radio or 
television work on the side. It is not un- 
common for a reporter on a Thai-lan- 
guage newspaper also to cover stories 
for a Chinese-language paper. 


> TO THE AVERAGE THAI THERE STILL 
is only one source of prestige—a gov- 
ernment position. Few persons in other 
fields, no matter how worthy, ever 
match the status of the government offi- 
cial. This attitude stems from the strong 
Siamese tradition of paternalism and 
from the drive for security—if a per- 
son can gain a government position he 
has nothing to worry about so long as 
he is obedient and does not show too 
much enterprise. 


In recent years, however, the press 
appears to be gaining slightly in social 
status. Four newspapermen were ap- 
pointed to the 240-member Constituent 
Assembly in January 1959, and there 
have been other indications that news- 
work is acquiring more recognition and 
prestige. 


Generally speaking, newspaper stand- 
ards are slowly improving, and “opium 
pipe” reporting is less common. More 
reporters seem interested in accuracy, 
but an adequate sense of professional- 
ism has yet to be attained. There is less 
reporting of a fanciful nature. Few 
stories now are designed merely to ap- 
peal to the Siamese love of superstition. 


Headlines still tend to be misleading, 
serving mainly to attract newsstand 
readers. 


The government’s Public Relations 
Department could easily give more as- 
sistance in raising press standards and 
granting greater prestige to the profes- 
sion. A permanent PRD staff carries on, 
despite changes at the top, and there 
has been improvement, but little recog- 
nition by the government that the press 
or the public has any right to public 
information. 


Mechanisms for the expression of 
public opinion are limited in Thailand, 
compared with Western standards. The 
total daily circulation of the press has 
doubled, however, in five years. Sales of 
periodicals and other printed material 
also have risen sharply. Bangkok has 
two television transmitters and an esti- 
mated 30,000 to 40,000 TV receivers. 
The stations, both operated by the gov- 
ernment, produce news programs of 
relatively good quality. 


Public opinion is emerging as a force, 
but still must be regarded as rudimen- 
tary. The people have been apathetic 
politically, but the government, authori- 
tarian in character, is sensitive to criti- 
cism, not only by the press, but by ru- 
mor, gossip and coffeehouse talk. An 
extreme paternalism permeates all rela- 
tionships between the government and 


the people. 

One of the main deterrents to the 
growth of a greater respect for accu- 
racy by newsmen is the small demand 
for it by readers. The average Thai 
shrugs: “One just can’t believe any- 
thing he reads in the newspaper.” He 
shows little concern over the lack of 
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responsibility or, at times, the known 
venality of the press. 

Despite martial law, in effect since 
October 1958, the vernacular press in 
1959 was doing more interpretive re- 
porting than in earlier periods when, 
theoretically, it enjoyed greater free- 
dom. There was limited mild criticism 
of government policies, but the violent 
and highly irresponsibile attacks on for- 
eign policy had disappeared. This was 
due in some part to fear of official re- 
prisal, but there does seem to be a 
slowly increasing respect for accuracy 
on the part of newsmen. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


Official government control of the 
press began in 1922, in the reign of 
Rama VI (King Vajiravudh), with pas- 
sage of the first comprehensive publica- 
tions act, the “Books, Documents and 
Newspapers Law, B.E. 2465.” Since 
that time the press has always been un- 
der a form of censorship—a system 
marked by considerable fluctuation in 
the degree of freedom of expression. 


General censorship was always im- 
posed following a coup d’etat but oth- 
erwise government officials and the 
press operated on a loose, informal un- 
derstanding of what the limits of criti- 
cism might be. Following the coup of 
1932, which brought an end to the ab- 
solute monarchy, a new press act was 
put into force to control criticism of the 
government. It became the basis of a 
more detailed law adopted in 1941 and 
still in effect. 

This law prohibited publication of 
anything that would “jeopardize friend- 
ly foreign relations,” but the press offi- 
cer was required to give a newspaper 
one warning notice of an offense before 
requiring it to submit its material to a 
Board of Censorship for clearance. This 
system, erratically applied over the 
years, served as a continual threat to 
editors. 

In 1955 Marshal Pibul, as part of his 
“fuller democracy,” granted greater 
freedom. The Press Act was never abol- 


ished or formally suspended, but merely 
ignored by the press, with the blessing 
of the Prime Minister. 

Pibul reportedly was greatly im- 
pressed by the democratic processes 
observed in Great Britain and the 
United States. He came home, one 
newspaper reported, “determined to 
surge ahead toward true democracy, 
for the reason that he does not want to 
see Thailand being the last dictatorial 
country in the world.” ® 

The press reacted to the lifting of 
censorship with exuberance, and, at 
times, with extreme irresponsibility. By 
mid-1956 most Thai-language newspa- 
pers had adopted strongly anti-Western 
policies and were bitterly critical of the 
SEATO military program. All the anti- 
government press and even some news- 
papers controlled by government offi- 
cials had taken positions of neutralism 
or accommodation, in some degree. 

It was widely believed by Western 
observers in 1956 that Thailand had 
reached a of political stability 
and that another successful coup d’etat 
was highly unlikely. Pibul, Prime Min- 
ister since 1949, appeared to be playing 
an effective balance of power role be- 
tween Police General Phao Sriyanond 
and the Army commander in chief, 
Marshal Sarit, between whom there had 
been a long-standing breach. That divi- 
sion continued to widen, however, and 
in September 1957, Marshal Sarit 
seized power. Phao fled to Switzerland, 
Pibul to Japan and later to the United 
States. 

Marshal Sarit, because of ill health, 
was out of the country most of the fol- 
lowing year. Without his presence, 
party organization became highly un- 
stable and the administration often had 
difficulty getting its legislative program 
accepted by the Assembly. In October 
1958, Sarit staged a surprise move and 
in a so-called “revolution” took over 


® Sathianraphap, July 7, 1955. For a good ac- 
count of this iod see Darrell “Pibul 
Tries Prachatipatai,” The Reporter, June 14, 
1956, p. 30. 
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the government he already controlled. 
He suspended the Constitution, dis- 
solved the National Assembly, dis- 
missed the cabinet and announced the 
country would be run from Army head- 
quarters.‘ Fourteen newspapers were 
closed on grounds they had engaged in 
subversive activities.‘‘ Four others were 
closed because of “exaggerated” criti- 
cism of Sarit’s Revolutionary Party.'* 

There seems little doubt that several 
newspapers, both Thai and Chinese, 
were receiving financial assistance from 
pro-Communist sources at that time 
and that a number of individual news- 
men were getting regular subsidies. 

In January 1959, the Revolutionary 
Party was dissolved and a 240-man 
Constituent Assembly appointed to 


promulgate new legislation. As of Jan- 
uary 1960, nevertheless, martial law 
was still in effect and the Revolutionary 
Party rules remained as guidelines for 
the press. 

Eight categories of stories are not 
permitted: 


Reports against the royal house; 
slander or insult to the Thai nation; 
“any writing which accuses, slanders or 
insults Thai governmental departments 
without stating precisely on which 
points of law they are wrong”; ambigu- 
ous writing accusing the government of 
infamy or blunders without stating ex- 
actly where it is wrong; false reports de- 
signed to weaken the nation’s security; 
Communist or subversive writing de- 
signed to weaken the nation’s security; 
false reports that may unnecessarily ex- 
cite public emotion, panic, worry or 
fright; and official secrets. 


(> THE SARIT ADMINISTRATION HAS HAD 
under consideration a government- 


” See Berrigan, tg ye Sg in Thailand,” The 
Reporter, November 27, 195 

“Ten Thai-la oats 
Daily Mail (a.m.), kok Daily Mail (p.m.), 
Khao Phap, Sathirapharb, Ekaraj (all dailies); 
Sieng Thai, Pitubpoom, ania (weeklies) ; 
Sang Khom Samaki tly); Saitharn 
(monthly). Also four Chinese" guage dailies: 
Kuang Hua Pao, Chung Yuan Pao, Hsin Pao 


and T’an Hai Teng. 
dailies, Prachakorn and 


were closed: 


"2Two Thai-language 
ES aan (the latter had been reopened), and 
two weeklies, Tawan and Daen Thal. Naewna, a 


sponsored “press council” which would 
have as its purpose the promotion of 
the newspaper profession “so that it 
would be stable, have freedom and also 
have good living conditions.” The coun- 
cil also would “promote the qualifica- 
tions of journalists in order to raise re- 
porters to a level which is in keeping 
with the respect shown them by soci- 
ety.”** The Minister of Interior, Gen- 
eral Prapart Charusatien, generally re- 
garded as the No. 2 strong man of 
Thailand, has been quoted as saying 
that some sort of press council might 
be set up, “but that in any case the 
status of newsmen would be raised so 
that they would no longer be jeered or 
ridiculed.” * 


In July 1959, with funds granted by 
the Asia Foundation and matched by 
Thai individuals and business firms, 
the Foundation for Thai Journalism 
was established in an effort to improve 
the caliber of persons entering journal- 
ism. Ten $300 scholarships (sufficient 
for full support for a year) will be 
awarded to journalism students at 
Thammasat University, where journal- 
ism has been taught for several years, 
although nearly all students went into 
government service rather than into 
journalism. 


Impetus for the foundation came 
from Wilmott Ragsdale, an American 
serving as lecturer in journalism at 
Thammasat. Prince Wan Waithayakorn 
is president of the board. 


There are four formal organizations 
of Thai newspapermen. 


Oldest is the Press Association of 
Thailand, established in 1938. It has a 
clubhouse and some 300 members. The 


3,000-circulation established in 1945, was 
closed by the government in January 1960—the 
seventh daily to be closed in the 27 months the 
regime has been in power. An article in connec- 
tion with a ernment decision to dissolve the 
state purc bureau was held in violation of 
the RP’s press ‘ 

% Thai Raiwan, March 1, 1969 (a Sarit-con- 
trolled paper). 


“Thai Raiwan, Siam Rath, Feb. 18, 1959. 
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membership includes influential per- 
sons, many with no direct connection 
with journalism. The group has fre- 
quently been associated with the gov- 
ernment and on occasion has received 
financial assistance from officials. 


Recently the association has shown 
some inclination toward becoming more 
of a professional organization, but it 
still has little influence and remains ba- 
sically a politically oriented social group. 

There also is a Press Club, founded 
in 1955, composed of younger news- 
men and others with strong interests in 
politics. Originally supported by the 
former Prime Minister, Pibulsonggram, 
it is primarily a social organization. 

A Reporters’ Club was established in 
1955 by a group of working newsmen 
who felt the need for an organization 
that more closely represented their inter- 
ests. In 1958 several of its leaders were 
jailed following the October “revolu- 
tion” and since then it has shown little 
activity. 


There also is a Foreign Correspond- 
ents Club of about 20 active members 
consisting of several staff correspond- 
ents for news agencies, and stringers. 

The Thai press has little influence in 


terms of being able to mobilize a broad 
expression of public opinion. It does, 


however, exercise considerable influ- 
ence on government leaders who, in 
the absence of other effective mecha- 
nisms for the expression of public opin- 
ion, tend to be sensitive to press criti- 
cism. This is particularly true of edi- 
torials or letters to the editor in the 
English-language press. 

The consensus in Bangkok today 
seems to be that the press in 1956 dis- 
played such an extreme degree of in- 
accuracy and irresponsibility that it 
does not merit the privilege of freedom. 
Government officials argue that because 
of the threat of Communist subversion 
the country cannot take the risk of let- 
ting its poorly educated newspapermen 
develop self-responsibility through trial 
and error. 


YP AS OF JANUARY 1960, THAILAND 
(population 23 million) had 20 daily 
newspapers: 14 in Thai language, two 
in English, and four in Chinese (with 
all Chinese-language papers producing 
separate morning and evening editions). 
No dailies, and only a half dozen or so 
weeklies, are published outside the cap- 
ital city of Bangkok, which has an area 
population of around 1.2 million. 
Total circulation of all dailies is esti- 
mated at 330,000, or roughly 14 for each 
1,000 persons, thus placing Thailand 
among the 60% of the world’s popula- 
tion adjudged by UNESCO as under- 
developed in media of information (i.e., 
fewer than 10 newspapers, fewer than 
five radios and fewer than two motion 
picture seats for each 100 persons). 


All the newspapers are handset—a 
laborious time-consuming task that adds 
another obstacle to the development of 
a cheap, mass circulation press. Type- 
setting on most newspapers is by young 
girls paid monthly salaries of around 
400 baht ($20). Average salary for an 
experienced male printer is 600 baht; a 
reliable pressman may get as much as 
1200 baht. 


The written language consists of 44 
syllabic consonants, 14 common vowel 
marks, 10 characters for numerals, plus 
other vowel and accent signs which ap- 
pear both below and above the line. 
Thus any mechanical system must per- 
mit three characters to be printed on 
each line, and it has not been feasible 
to develop a mechanical typesetter. 


A Monotype compositor has beer de- 
veloped for the Thai language and a 
few machines are in use in Bangkok by 
larger book and magazine publishers. 
The equipment is expensive, however, 
and has not yet been employed by 
newspapers. 

Until recently the only rotary press 
in Thailand had been an ancient Jap- 
anese-built unit “liberated” by Mac- 
Donald when he founded the Post. This 
press was abandoned when the Post 
moved to its present location in 1956. 
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In the last two years, new rotary 
presses have been acquired by two 
newspapers, the Thai Raiwan-Sarn Seri 
combination and the Chinese daily, 
Ching Hua. Other newspapers have 
plans for obtaining such equipment. 

Shortly after World War II several 
newspapers obtained English duplex- 
type presses that will print, cut and 
fold an 8-page section, but in most 
plants all folding is done by hand by 
girls seated on the floor around a large 
table. 

During recent years, the price of 
Bangkok newspapers has increased and 
now, at .50 to 1.00 baht, are in the lux- 
ury class for a large percentage of the 
population. 

The simple needs of the masses, with 
their low purchasing power and the ab- 
sence of large retail outlets, severely 
limit the opportunities for advertising 
revenue. There is little local advertis- 
ing, other than airline and shipping no- 
tices and motion picture bills. Most 
other linage consists of institutional ad- 
vertising by foreign manufacturers or 
import-export firms. Motion picture ad- 
vertising may run as high as 30% of 
the total linage of some papers. 


All Thai daily papers subscribe to 
the government’s news service—a 16 to 
20-page version of the Reuters file, of- 
fered for 150 baht ($7.50) a month. 
It is difficult for commercial wire agen- 
cies to compete with this service, but 
United Press International and Associ- 
ated Press are well established in Bang- 
kok and each has a number of clients. 
Both agencies receive news by radio 
teletype. Messenger boys on bicycles 
distribute mimeographed English-lan- 
guage files several times a day. Early 
daytime radio reception is unreliable 
because of atmospheric conditions and 
it still is necessary at times to use Morse 
code operators. 

The government Public Relations De- 
partment also produces a mimeo- 
graphed daily service, “Thailand News 
Bulletin,” distributed both in Thai and 
English, and provided free to all news- 


papers. It contains only domestic news, 
most of which was previously carried 
on the PRD radio station. 

In past years few newsworthy events 
occurred in Thailand and almost the 
only time a foreign newsman visited 
Bangkok was to cover one of the peri- 
odic coups or to write a color piece on 
Siam—a fairyland filled with jewel- 
studded temples, priests in saffron robes 
and “picturesque” canals. 

More recently, the outside world has 
awakened to the strategic position of 
Thailand in the East-West conflict in 
Asia. In 1955 Bangkok was named 
headquarters of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization (SEATO). The 
United Nations Economic Commission 
for the Far East (ECAFE) and Asian 
headquarters for the Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization (FAO) are centered 
there, and other international political 
and economic groups are active. 

The volume of news filed from Bang- 
kok has increased, but the country still 
is meagerly covered, partly because of 
the high transmission costs to other 
capitals. Several wire services (includ- 
ing U.P.L, A.P., Reuters, and Pan Asia 
Newspaper Alliance) maintain full time 
correspondents in Bangkok. Most are 
responsible for coverage of Cambodia 
and Laos, also. A number of agencies 
and newspapers are represented by 
stringers (including the New York 
Times, Time-Life, Agence France- 
Presse, Asahi Shimbun, Press Trust of 
India, London Times and Kyodo News 
Service). 

THAI-LANGUAGE PRESS 


In recent years, the vernacular press 
has shown some tendency toward more 
stability, and the number of financially 
weak newspapers of small circulation 
has declined. Advertising has not de- 
veloped to the point that any newspaper 
can be said to be prosperous, but a few 
have tripled their circulations in the 
last five years and are on a fairly sound 
financial basis. The 1957 coup and the 
1958 “revolution,” which abolished po- 
litical parties, reduced the sources of 
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subsidy, and most newspapers now are 
forced to support themselves. Many 
small, heavily subsidized sheets have 
disappeared. 

This “tendency” toward greater sta- 
bility is due in part, at least, to the im- 
position of martial law in October 
1958. Eighteen newspapers then were 
closed and establishment of new peri- 
odicals was prohibited. In 1955-56, the 
total circulation of the Thai-language 
dailies, according to informed esti- 
mates, was less than 100,000. The larg- 
est single circulation was around 
12,000, and at least half the newspapers 
were openly subsidized by political par- 
ties or government officials. By con- 
trast, in January 1960, the total circu- 
lation of Thai-language dailies was re- 
liably estimated at 220,000. Several ex- 
planations have been advanced for this 
sharp increase in vernacular press cir- 
culation. Among them: 


(1) Educational standards and the 
level of literacy are steadily rising. 

(2) During the 1956-57 general elec- 
tions, the people, especially those of 
Bangkok, became temporarily eager for 
news of politics. This resulted in news- 
paper readership increases, retained de- 
spite later loss of general interest in po- 
litical parties and elections. 

(3) The government of Thailand 
has shown increasing influence and 
leadership in Southeast Asia, resulting 
in greater public interest in regional 
news. 

(4) New roads and railway facilities 
have been opened, especially in the 
northeast, making it easier to circulate 
Bangkok daily papers to the provinces. 


For competitive reasons circulation 
figures are a closely guarded trade se- 
cret and most newspapers claim higher 
totals than they actually print. The fig- 
ures cited are estimates based on “in- 
telligent guesses” by well-informed 
sources. It is estimated that 80% to 
90% of all daily newspaper copies are 
sold on newsstands. 

No dailies are published outside the 
capital city of Bangkok, but there are 


a number of “weeklies,” actually issued 
six times a month on days of drawings 
of the government lottery. These papers 
and most dailies print the winning num- 
bers. Five weeklies appear in Chieng- 
mai (population about 60,000), the 
second largest city of Thailand. Largest 
and most influential of these is Kon 
Muang (People of the North), with a 
circulation of around 10,000. 

All larger towns throughout the 
country receive Bangkok daily news- 
papers, and it is estimated the provinces 
account for 30% to 40% of their total 
circulation. About 40,000 copies of 
Thai-language newspapers and maga- 
zines also are distributed each month 
in Laos, where the people can read the 
Thai characters without difficulty. (Laos 
itself has nothing that could be consid- 
ered a daily newspaper.) 


> THREE OR FOUR BANGKOK NEWS- 
papers stand out as maintaining stand- 
ards somewhat above the average. 

Siam Rath, founded in June 1950 by 
Mom Rajawong Kukrit Pramoj, is pri- 
marily a journal of opinion. It is widely 
read by government officials and other 
better-educated persons for the wit and 
satire of M. R. Kukrit, who is undoubt- 
edly Thailand’s most influential news- 
paperman. As a daily newspaper, it is 
sometimes criticized as being slow and 
indifferent in its coverage of the local 
news. Its capable foreign editor is Nai 
Aree Itthikasem. 

In addition to Siam Rath daily, M. R. 
Kukrit publishes two weeklies, one in 
Thai and one in English. The Thai-lan- 
guage paper, Siam Rath Sapda Vicharn, 
with a circulation of around 15,000, is 
popular for its fiction, political news 
and cartoons of Prayoon Chanyayong, 
who also is a staff member of Phim 
Thai and Siam Nikorn. 

The evening Siam Nikorn has the 
broadest coverage of any newspaper 
and is sometimes described as the “near- 
est thing to a newspaper” in Thailand. 
At one time it was leftist in tone but in 
recent years has taken a more moderate 
position. With the morning paper, Phim 
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The Bangkok Dailies 





Name Circulation Remarks 





Chao Thai 
(p.m.) 1950 


8,400 


Khao Panich 
(p.m.) 1959 
Kiattisak 

(p.m.) 1945 


Lak Muang 
(p.m.) 1935 


3,000 


4,000 


Phim Thai 
(a.m.) 1946 


Plenchitt Daily 
(p.m.) 1959 


Prachatipatai 
(p.m.) 1933 


Sarn Seri 
(a.m.) 1956 


Seeri Thai 
(a.m.) 1956 


Siam Nikorn 
(p.m.) 1935 


Siam Rath 
(p.m.) 1950 


Thai Raiwan 
(p.m.) 1955 


Thai Rath 
(p.m.) 1958 


Siang Angthong 
(a.m.) 1958 


Owned by Gen. Phao until he left country. 
Now self-supporting. Heavy on police and 
political news. Neutral on domestic policies. 


“Daily Trade News,” published by Ministry 
of Economic Affairs. 


Edited by capable, experienced writer, Sala 
Likhitkul. Anti-communist, pro-West. 


No editorials of political news. Heavy on 
crime and police news. Afternoon session to 
train authors. 


Concentrates on sensational crime and police 
items. Same ownership and management as 
Siam Nikorn. 


Originally a weekly and monthly publishing 
only fiction. In May 1959 added limited 
amount of news and went daily. 


Prince Bhanubhandh Yukol is_ principal 
shareholder. Tends to pro-royalist position. 
Pro-SEATO, pro-West. 


Owned by PM Sarit. Sister paper to Thai 
Raiwan. One time anti-West, anti-SEATO 
now regarded as “mouthpiece of govern- 
ment.” 


After irregular publication, established as 
morning paper in May, 1959. Sensational. 


Well-established paper of fairly high stand- 
ards. Read by better-educated class. Some 
mild criticism of government. Sister paper of 
sensational Phim Thai. 


Journal of opinion and family newspaper. 
Fairly high standards. Tends to pro-royalist 
position. 


Owned by PM Sarit and regarded as his 
spokesman. Experienced staff. Sister paper of 
Sarn Seri. 


Reportedly owned by Air Marshal Chalerm- 
kait Vadhananghu. Has experienced news 
staff. Pro-Sarit. 


Most of staff formerly on Khao Phap, closed 
following October revolution. Originally 
weekly, became morning daily in May, 1959. 
Sensational. 
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Thai, it is under the direction of Chai- 
yong Chavalit. These papers have the 
largest news staffs in Bangkok. Phim 
Thai is newsy and highly sensational. 
Siam Nikorn is more mature, carries 
less crime news and gives fair coverage 
to foreign events. 

Chao Thai also maintains fairly high 
standards, under the editorship of one 
of Thailand’s more experienced editors, 
Nai Charlerm Vudhikosit. Its able for- 
eign editor and editorial writer is Nai 
Sathien Bandharangshi. A _police-sup- 
ported paper until the coup of 1957, 
which forced the director-general of the 
police into exile in Switzerland, Chao 
Thai has been able to maintain its cir- 
culation and is especially popular in the 
up-country. 

Prachathipati, an established evening 
paper with pro-royalist tendencies, is 
inconsistent but generally above the 
average standards of the vernacular 
press. 


In addition to the daily press, a large 
number of Thai-language weekly, fort- 
nightly and monthly periodicals are 
published in Bangkok. The number 
fluctuates from 40 to 60. The figure has 
dropped since the “revolution” because 
no new publication has been permitted 
to appear. 

Only a few of the periodicals contain 
any hard news or have any political 
significance. The majority have only a 
few thousand circulation and specialize 
in sports or romantic fiction. There are 
a number of professional, scientific and 
governmental journals, as well as sev- 
eral Buddhist publications. 

One of the few really successful pub- 
lications is Satri Sarn, a general wom- 
en’s magazine with about 10,000 circu- 
lation, published by Miss Nilawan Pin- 
thong. 


ENGLISH-LANGUAGE PRESS 
English-language newspapers and 
English-speaking journalists have long 
played prominent roles in Siamese jour- 
nalism. It was an American missionary 
who established the first newspaper— 


the Bangkok Recorder, a Thai-language 
weekly which, founded in 1843, lasted 
only a little more than a year. The first 
successful newspaper operation was the 
Siam Weekly Advertiser, started in 
1869. Prior to the coup of 1932 the 
only newspapers of any importance 
were English-language papers, also pre- 
senting a small amount of news in 
Siamese. 


At least 18 English-language daily 
newspapers have been established in 
Bangkok. Several, such as the Times, 
Daily Mail (there later was a Thai-lan- 
guage daily by the same name), Chron- 
icle and Siam Free Press, have been of 
considerable political significance. The 
Times existed longest, being founded in 
1887 as a weekly and going daily in 
1896. The Times and the Chronicle 
were in existence at the time of the 
Japanese invasion in 1941. The Japa- 
nese continued the Times as a propa- 
ganda outlet but later suppressed it 
and neither it nor the Chronicle sur- 
vived the war. 


There now are two English-language 
daily newspapers and two weeklies in 
Bangkok, all established since World 
War II. These are: 


Name Pages 


Post (p.m.) 1946 12 
Circ. 4,500-5,000; well-established; 
American-edited. 


World (a.m.) 1957 
Circ. 4,000-4,500; edited by American 
journalist, Darrell Berrigan. 


The Standard (weekly) 1947 .... 28-32 
Circ. 5,000-7,000; Social intelli- 
gence and features; no political 


significance. 


Siam Rath Weekly Review 1951 12 
Circ. 3,000; reprints news and edi- 
torials from Thai language press; 
good pictorial features. 


Oldest of the existing English-lan- 
guage papers is the Bangkok Post, es- 
tablished in 1946. In November 1953, 
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its founder, Alexander MacDonald, re- 
turned to the United States because of 
ill health and since that time the paper 
has been edited by Harry Frederick. 

Controlling interest in the Post is 
held by Robert Keibel, German busi- 
nessman now living in Switzerland, 
who operated an advertising agency in 
Bangkok and contracted with MacDon- 
ald to control all advertising space in 
the paper. The agency was later ab- 
sorbed by the Post itself. 

MacDonald still retains 20% interest 
in the paper, Karl Melchers, an early 
colleague of MacDonald and now em- 
ployed by USIS in Bangkok, holds 12% 
and Frederick 5%. The remaining 
shares are distributed among five Thai. 

The Post estimates that half, or more, 
of its readers are Asians. Circulation 
among Thai is put at 33%, Chinese 
11%, and Indian 6%. European read- 
ers account for 29%, Americans 15%, 
and others (Burmese, Filipinos, etc.) 
6%. 

In February 1958, the Post announced 
that for the first time its average daily 
paid circulation had exceeded 4,000. 

Considering the obstacles it faces, 
the Post does a commendable job in its 
domestic news coverage. 

The Bangkok World was founded in 
February 1957 by Darrell Berrigan, for 
many years United Press correspondent 
in Asia and since 1947 Far East cor- 
respondent for the Saturday Evening 
Post and other American publications. 

The World in 1957 replaced Liberty, 
an English-language newspaper that had 
been established in 1946 under the same 
management as the Thai-language pa- 
per, Sri Krung. 

In 1957, when General Phao pur- 
chased Sri Krung to obtain further 
newspaper support of his political party, 
Seri Manangkasila, he also acquired 
Liberty. General Phao decided to con- 
tinue the English-language paper and 
persuaded Berrigan to become editor, 
with contractual assurances of editorial 
independence and 35% of the stock of 
the publishing company. After the Sep- 


tember 1957 coup, in which Phao fled 
the country, Berrigan relinquished his 
35% interest in return for the name of 
the World. The physical property was 
retained by Phao’s interests. 

Berrigan holds controlling interest of 
the World. The general manager, Nor- 
man Soong, who also is principal owner 
of Pan Asia News Alliance, holds 17%. 
Ten of the senior workers of the news- 
paper each hold 1 or 2%, for a total of 
25%. 

Berrigan’s daily column, “This Won- 
derful World,” is a light and well-writ- 
ten treatment of life in Bangkok and is 
found on the breakfast table of most 
members of the large American com- 
munity. Once a week he writes a local 
news summary which, prior to the im- 
position of martial law, was an impor- 
tant and reliable source of political in- 
telligence about Thailand. 

There are two well-established Eng- 
lish-language weeklies — Siam Rath 
Weekly Review and The Standard. 

Siam Rath Weekly Review is pub- 
lished by M. R. Kukrit Pramot and con- 
sists primarily of reprints of feature 
materials and editorials from Thai-lan- 
guage newspapers, especially M. R. 
Kukrit’s daily Siam Rath. The Weekly 
Review is widely read among the West- 
ern community as the principal source 
in English of material appearing in the 
Thai-language press. 

The Standard is published by Princess 
Prem Purachatra in a tabloid magazine 
format. It emphasizes news of society 
and the royal family and carries con- 
siderable publicity issued by the numer- 
ous foreign information agencies in 
Bangkok. 

CHINESE-LANGUAGE PRESS 


There are four Chinese-language dai- 
lies in Bangkok, each of which prints 
both morning and evening editions. 
Generally speaking, the Chinese papers 
are more stable financially and less sen- 
sational than the Thai-language press. 
They provide more foreign news and 
give fuller coverage to business affairs, 
for in Thailand, as in other areas of 
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Southeast Asia, the commercial and fi- 
nancial community is controlled by 
Chinese.** 

The Chinese press is of particular in- 
terest as a barometer of the attitudes of 
this large and important minority. Thus 
it is significant to note the sharp drift 
from 1955 to 1957 to a_ position 
strongly neutral and to some extent 
pro-Communist. At the time of the Sep- 
tember 1957 coup, only one Chinese- 
language daily was persistently anti- 
Communist and it was fourth in circu- 
lation. 

Prior to the October 1958 revolution 
there were six major Chinese-language 
dailies with a total circulation estimated 
at more than 100,000. With the pro- 
Communist papers suspended, there are 
four Chinese-language dailies (as of 
January 1960) with about the same 
total circulation. They are: 


Name 


Hsing Hsien Jih Pao (a.m.) 

Hsing T’ai Wan Pao (p.m.) 
Circ. 20,000-25,000 each; estab. 
1950 by Aw Boon Haw; Indep., anti- 
Communist, financially sound. 

Shih Chieh Jih Pao (a.m.) 16 
Shih Chieh Wan Pao (p.m.) 4 
Circ. 10,000-12,000 each; backed 
by Nationalist Chinese; Pro-KMT, 

Pro-U.S. 

Ching Hua Jih Pao (a.m.) 12-16 
Ching Hua Wan Pao (p.m.) 4 
Circ. 8,000-10,000 each; Indep., 
anti-Communist; close connections 

with Thai officials. 

Hsin Jih Pao (a.m.) 12 
Hsin Wan Pao (p.m.) 4 
Circ. 4,000-5,000 each; opportu- 
nist; fair news coverage, but little 

political influence. 


Shortly after the October 1958 revo- 
lution the government sealed the presses 
of three Chinese-language nawspapers 
on grounds of pro-Communism. They 
included two Communist-subsidized 


Pages 
16-18 
4 


“Tt is safe to say that virtually any item 
bought or sold in Thailand will pass through the 
hands of one or more Chinese middiemen.”’ Wen- 
dell Blanchard (ed.), Thailand (New Haven: 
Human Relations Area Files, 1958), p. 82. 


newspapers with the largest circulation 
at that time: Chung Yuan (10,000) 
and Kuang Hua (9,000), and a third, 
T’an Hai Teng (1,500). A fourth news- 
paper, Hsin Pao (2,000), was closed 
but permitted to reopen a month later. 

At that time the only pro-KMT 
newspaper was fourth in circulation— 
the Shih Chieh Pao (4,000). It had 
previously been leftist but about 1956 
shifted to a neutralist, then pro-Nation- 
alist Chinese position. 

The largest and most successful ex- 
isting Chinese-language newspaper in 
Thailand is the morning-evening Hsing 
Hsien Pao, with a circulation of around 
20,000. It is owned by the Tiger-Stand- 
ard-Hsing Tao newspapers of Hong 
Kong and is probably the most finan- 
cially stable newspaper in Bangkok. 
From a neutral position in early 1958 
it has shifted to a pro-nationalist tone 
and has steadily gained in circulation, 
largely as a result of the popularity of 
its serialized stories. 

Ethnic Chinese account for an esti- 
mated 2.6 to 3 million of the country’s 
23 million population. The Bangkok 
area is approximately 45% to 50% 
Chinese. They constitute a class of 
readers for whom the daily press serves 
a greater need than do the vernacular 
papers for the Thai. As a mercantile 
class the Chinese are interested in 
events that might affect commodity 
markets. As an overseas people they 
watch international politics, especially 
regarding Taiwan and the mainland. 
The Chinese press also plays a vital réle 
in maintaining the cultural unity to 
whicl: most Chinese attach considerable 
importance and a channel for public in- 
formation vital to the Chinese com- 
munity.*¢ 


> ONE CANNOT TRAVEL LONG IN SOUTH- 
east Asia without noticing a particular 
characteristic of the Thai—a euphoria 


% For a general description of Chinese com- 
munity, including material on the history of the 
Chinese- ge press, see G. William Skinner, 
Chinese Society in Thailand: An Analytical His- 
tory (Cornell University Press, 1957). 
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and good-naturedness beyond that of 
the neighboring peoples. The attractive 
and hospitable people of the “land of 
the free” have long been noted for their 
relaxed and easy-going nature, a trait 
stemming from several factors, includ- 
ing the tranquility of the Buddhist re- 
ligion, the mildness of the climate, the 
fertility of the soil. 

Except for periods of drought in the 
northeast, the ordinary Thai never has 
had to struggle to obtain enough to eat. 
His languid indifference is summed up 
in the common expression mai pen rai, 
the counterpart of phrases heard in 
other countries of warm climate such 
as the tid’apa of Malaya and the fre- 
quently heard Laotian phrase bo pen 
nyhang.** 

Ruled by an absolute monarchy un- 
til 1932 and since then by a more or 
less benign military dictatorship, the 
Thai people’ have traditionally shown 
a strong tendency to accept authority 
in situ. Paternalistic rule by an elite has 
always been the accepted natural order 
of society. The ordinary citizen pos- 
sesses a strong predisposition to phung 
(literally “to lean against” or “to seek 
refuge”)—a charismatic trait that can 
be traced from early Thai administra- 
tive practice.1® 

The Thai is characterized by a strong 
sense of individualism—a live-and-let- 
live approach to life that unquestion- 
ably stems in large part from the na- 
ture of his religion. He tends to be in- 
direct and subtle. Traditionally a 
straightforward reply was avoided, es- 
pecially if it conveyed something un- 
pleasant or untoward. 

Only in recent years has prose been 
employed in Thai literature, largely due 


Such phrases mean no more than “so what?” 
or “it doesn’t matter,” but, as Norman Lewis 
take on the emphasis of a “dec- 


comments, they 
laration of faith.” 4 Dragon Apparent (London: 
Jonathan Cape, 1951), p. 284. 


See James N. Mosel, “Thai Administrative 
Behavior,” in William J. Siffin, Jr. (ed.), Toward 
the Comparative Study of Public Administration 
(Bloomington: Indiana University, Department of 
Government, 1957), pp. 278-331. 


to Western influence.’® Virtually all ear- 
lier newspapers were largely poetic. 
They evaded censorship by means of 
satiric verse in which animal symbolism 
was used as in medieval allegories. 
When a newspaper, for example, want- 
ed to ridicule a provincial governor 
whose conferences were always held 
during the rainy season, it printed po- 
ems on water buffalo.”° Original works 
of pure imagination continue to be rel- 
atively scarce. 

Varied explanations have been ad- 
vanced for the average Thai's seeming 
aversion to reading. The answer may 
rest in part in the deep influence of the 
Buddhist wat (temple) on the habits of 
the people. Buddhism is the national 
religion and the 18,000 wats through- 
out the country have long been the cen- 
ters of village cultural and social life.** 

The first printing press was brought to 
Siam in the 1830’s by an American 
missionary, D. B. Bradley. The printing 
process and other modern ideas of edu- 
cation were rejected for many years, 
however, by a large group of conserva- 
tive Buddhist priests who monopolized 
the country’s literary output and pre- 
ferred to produce their ecclesiastical 
documents on palm leaf.?? Only in re- 
cent years have public schools begun to 
replace the wat in the educational sys- 
tem. 


In recent years Thai villages have 
shifted more and more from self-suffi- 
ciency to a money economy. The aver- 
age Thai has greatly enlarged his mate- 
rial wants, especially for Western-made 
goods. His expectations, in respect to 
government services, continue to rise 
sharply, but he shows very little real 
understanding of the democratic proc- 


” Phya Anuman Rajadhon, A. Brief Survey of 
Cultural Thailand (Bangkok: National Culture 
Institute, 2d ed., 1953), p. 7. 

* Virginia Thompson, Thailand, The New Siam 
(New York: Macmillan, 1941), p. 792. 

John E. DeYong, Village Life in Modern 
Thailand (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1955), p. 148. 


22 Thompson, op. cit., p. 790. 
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ess.22 The average Thai—both urban 
and rural—continues to show a high de- 
gree of indifference to public affairs. 
This is a characteristic stemming in 
large part, without doubt, from the fact 
that Thailand escaped without a siege 
of Western colonialization—the only 
country in Southeast Asia to do so. 


¥> TO THE WESTERN OBSERVER, THE 
Thai press may appear bizarre and 
highly capricious. But the press of any 
country always takes on the form and 
coloration of the political and social 


23 This statement is based on village research 
conducted in 1959 by this writer in Nakorn 
Nayok province. He has in preparation a manu- 


structures or environment within which 
it operates. “Especially, it reflects the 
system of social control whereby the 
relations of individuals and institutions 
are adjusted.” 

The average Thai has never been 
cold, never been hungry. He has long 
been accustomed to an authoritarian 
government, one highly paternalistic, 
rarely harsh. For him the newspaper 
press simply does not serve the need— 
other than entertainment and escapism 
—that it does in many other cultures. 


% Fred S. Siebert, Theodore B. Peterson and 
Wilbur Schramm, Four Theories of the Press 
(University of Illinois, 1956), p. 1. See also Rob- 
E. Park, “The Natural History of the News- 


script on “The Role of the Village in Thai Poli- 


paper,” in Wilbur Schramm (ed.), Mass Com- 
tics.” 


munications (University of Illinois Press, 1949). 





“I have an interesting photograph that I took at one of the busiest traffic 
centers in one of the busiest of the Indian cities. It shows a great billboard, 
inescapable to the eye as one walks below, on which in powerful design are 
patterns and pictures and the legend: ‘Read Soviet Periodicals.’ In other 
huge cities neon signs blaze the same message . . . This is the cold war in 
its simplest and most rudimentary manifestation. How to get control of 
men’s minds—how to develop ‘the pictures in peoples’ heads.’ 

“Has it ever occurred to you that in this struggle of the cold war, in this 
attempt to manipulate how people think and to what value systems they will 
adhere, it is the techniques of mass communication that are being so relent- 
lessly employed? How do you wage the most effective battle in a cold war? 
It is the social scientist—the psychologist, the sociologist, the political scien- 
tist the anthropologist, the economist, the historian and the statistician— 
who is giving the answers. And those answers must be based on analysis 
and research, upon field studies and laboratory projects, that are within 
limits as rigorous in their formulation as are the studies of the chemist, the 
physicist or the other natural scientists. It can in truth be said that the cold 
war, in its techniques and its ideological weapons, is primarily a struggle 
between social scientists—a struggle in which the outcomes of their research 
and their analysis are used with all the skill and all the insight that can be 
marshalled to influence the way in which people think the whole world over. 

“If I could choose whether to be a member of the scientific team that 
designs and shoots a rocket into orbit in outer space, or a member of a team 
of social scientists to plan the grand strategy of a campaign in the cold war, 
I would unhesitatingly align myself with members of the social science 
group—-for at this juncture in human history, I do honestly believe their 
role is potentially more promising as we wonder about the survival of man- 
kind.”—-MatcoLM M. WILLEY, Vice-President, University of Minnesota, 
at dedication of social science building, Duluth campus, October 1959. 











JOURNALISM TEACHING—A Forum for AEJ Members 


Technique vs. Meaning 
In Photojournalism 


BY GEORGE S. BUSH* 


Modern photojournalism needs professionals who have a broad 
background in both liberal arts and journalism. Yet extensive 
training in technique also is necessary before a photographer can 
handle content. The author would prefer a five-year program of 
study, but suggests a way to do the job in four years. 





ARTHUR L. WITMAN OF THE ST. LOUIS 
Post-Dispatch is a respected photojour- 
nalist who has long been a spokesman 
for his profession. As a former presi- 
dent of the National Press Photogra- 
phers Association, he still hops around 
the country to talk at short courses, 
conferences and bull sessions. His usual 
topic and greatest concern is the future 
of photojournalism. He is concerned 
because sO many—perhaps most—of 
today’s press photographers seem in- 
capable of meaningful photo-reportage 
and interpretation. 

At the 1958 convention of the Asso- 
ciation for Education in Journalism, 
Witman dumped the whole problem on 
journalism schools: 


“Today’s press photographer,” he 
said, “usually starts as a copy boy, 
works his way into assignments and be- 
comes quite competent. But he has little 
background in the things that make a 
journalist. . . . What we need is a ma- 
jor in photojournalism that really 


*The author is associate professor of journal- 
ism at Pennsylvania State University. Until re- 
cently, he was a member of the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota School of Journalism. 


1The meeting was held in Columbia, Mo. 
Other members of the photojournalism panel 
were Clifton C. Edom, moderator, University of 
Missouri; George S. Bush, and Lee Battaglia, 
graduate student, Missouri. 


means something . .. where students 
learn to see pictures and where they 
learn to think of pictures in terms of 
communicating ideas... . If journal- 
ism schools don’t do the job, our pro- 
fession will continue to suffer.”? 


This was good to hear. Educators 
like it when a professional comes to 
them and demands graduates. They 
don’t even mind if the pro drops a few 
discreet hints on how these graduates 
should be trained. But what Witman 
said next was enough to raise the 
hackles on most teachers; it contra- 
dicted (and all but defeated) his pre- 
mise that press photographers should 
be thoroughly trained journalists. 


He said: 


Photographic habit patterns take at 
least four years to establish, and for a 
photo journalism graduate the mechan- 
ics should be practically automatic. To 
accomplish this, something has to give. 
It may be downright heresy to say this, 
but if necessary there must be a cut- 
back in the liberal arts.* 


Witman could not be blamed for the 
contradiction inherent in his demand; 
it is indeed the perpetual dilemma of 


?“Panel Calls for Emphasis on School Photo 
Classes,” National Press Photographer, 13:12 
(December 1958), pp. 3, 14. 

5 Ibid, p. 14. 
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photojournalism education that such 
training takes too much time and 
that something has to give. Educators— 
at least those aware of the important 
functions of meaningful photojournal- 
ism—have been trying to wiggle out of 
this dilemma for years, usually without 
too much success. 


 LET’s LOOK AT THE SITUATION. IT IS 
evident that at the professional (rather 
than “skills”) level, content is more im- 
portant than mechanics. But it is also 
true that the photographer cannot han- 
die even minimal content until he has 
mastered the basic techniques by which 
content may be expressed. Unfortu- 
nately, it takes a long time to learn 
photographic mechanics. Furthermore, 
as Witman said, many years of practice 
are needed to form camera habit pat- 
terns. 


Competent camera handling and 
darkroom processing to get no more 
than consistently acceptable prints— 
pointing the box in the right direction, 


holding it so that it does not wobble at 
slow shutter speeds, arranging for cor- 
rect exposure, focus and development, 
manipulating the enlarger, souping the 
print—all these are merely the begin- 
ning. They are as fundamental to pro- 
fessional photojournalism as running a 
typewriter without hitting too many 
wrong keys is to professional writing, 
but they are much harder and more 
time-consuming to learn. Journalism 
schools would not dream of admitting 
students who can’t type to major-se- 
quence reporting courses, but they will, 
without question, let students who can’t 
handle cameras enroll in press photog- 
raphy courses. As a result, beginning 
reporting courses are already largely 
concerned with communication, while 
beginning photography courses are still 
mired in elementary mechanics. If pho- 
tojournalism instructors, in the few 
hours available in their courses, forego 
disciplines of technique to make room 
for content and expression, their courses 
almost inevitably produce a discourag- 


_ing mish-mash of pictures, most of 


which do not say what the students in- 
tended them to say, and—when they 
do say it—express it with such poor 
technique that these pictures usually 
cannot be reproduced on newsprint and 
remain decipherable. 

Yet camera handling and basic dark- 
room procedures are only the begin- 
ning. Expression of true meaning, ex- 
cept by chance or extraordinary talent, 
depends on an understanding of the 
qualities of light, the capabilities of 
equipment and materials. It depends on 
an appreciation, translatable into action, 
of tonal values, form, contrast, color, 
depth and composition. It is impossible 
without a recognition of what Henri 
Cartier-Bresson, the great French photo- 
journalist, calls the “decisive moment.” 

Now let’s jam all this into three, or 
at most six credit hours. And if that 
isn’t .nough, who cares? After all (as 
apparently some tradition-tethered jour- 
nalism educators still reason), pictures 
are inferior to words; too bad it seems 
necessary to break up all that lovely 
type; photography is for and by simple- 
tons; it isn’t the job of journalism 
schools to train professional photogra- 
phers. Journalism educators who feel 
this way can easily back up their argu- 
ment with the countless cruddy pictures 
that find their way into print today, but 
they forget that press photography 
would be more meaningful if journal- 
ism schools taught photojournalism in- 
stead of snapshot photography, and 
taught it with the same patient concern 
for professional standards with which 
they teach “word journalism.” 


@ LUCKILY, MOST EDUCATORS WOULD 
agree with Witman, at least theoreti- 
cally, that photojournalism is an im- 
portant aspect of mass communications 
and that journalism schools should turn 
out better photojournalists. But such 
agreement doesn’t solve the time di- 
lemma imposed by multiple demands. 
Consider these demands: a solid 
background in the social sciences and 
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humanities; an understanding of the 
theories, processes and trends of mass 
communications; some knowledge of 
the law of the press; a respect for the 
ideals of American journalism; a fair 
degree of competence as reporter and 
writer (increasingly important as words 
and pictures blend more and more in 
modern journalism, and the jobs of 
many reporters and photographers, in- 
cluding TV men, become double-duty 
functions) ; ability to think of pictures in 
terms of communicating ideas; suffi- 
cient command of photographic tech- 
nique to express these ideas forcefully; 
possession of enough photographic 
habit patterns to make the mechanics 
of the profession practically automatic, 
or at least automatic enough so that the 
young photojournalist may concentrate 
on content rather than on his shiny new 
equipment. 

This is a huge order for a man with 
only four years of college—one that’s 
almost impossible to fill. Wilson Hicks, 
former executive editor of Life and 
now a professor at the University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, has often said 
that photojournalism should be a six- 
year curriculum. Personally, I would 
be satisfied to see it as a five-year bach- 
elor-master program. The cap degree 
could be called a “Master of Fine Arts” 
—such as is earned at many institu- 
tions by painters, sculptors and “crea- 
tive” photographers—though I suggest 
this only because a straight M.A. or 
M.S. might antagonize some of our 
more status-nervous purists. But since 
most schools do not yet offer post- 
graduate credit for time spent in this 
“skills” area, we must, for the present 
at least, think of photojournalism in 
terms of a four-year program leading 
to a bachelor’s degree. 


Such a program can be worked—but 
it’s rough. In a sense, of course, this is 
an advantage because its heavy labora- 
tory load, added to the regular liberal 
arts and journalism requirements, ex- 
cludes all but the most serious and tal- 
ented aspirants—in effect, students ca- 


pable of doing five years’ work in four. 
But even so, the four-year program 
must be seady to compromise. Unless 
the aspirant has considerable prior ex- 
perience in camera handling, some- 
thing usually has to give. And if some- 
thing does have to give, then—in my 
opinion, if not in Witman’s—it must be 
the final polish of photographic habit 
patterns.* 

My argument for sacrificing this 
rather than any of the other ingredients 
of the photojournalism curriculum is 
that a university graduate with a broad 
liberal arts and journalism background 
and a sound start in picture thinking 
and photographic technique will on the 
average prove more valuable, and valu- 
able more quickly, as a photojournalist 
than a callow copy boy whose only for- 
mal education was that obtained in a 
pinup-decorated darkroom. Evidently it 
is easier to perfect one’s photographic 
techniques on the job than it is to gar- 
ner, once one is working for a living, 
the wide background in the liberal arts 
so necessary for the proper perception 
and interpretation of events.® 

This does not mean that journalism 
schools should continue, however re- 
gretfully, to regard photography as a 
perforce marginal or auxiliary subject. 
Even in a minimal program, without 
insistence on final perfection of habit 
pattern, professional photojournalism 


* Several Minnesota students I know have given 
up a couple of summers instead. One went to a 
Ga con oe school for 12 weeks between 
his junior and senior years to help perfect his 
technique. 
5In a recent paper, Dr. C. William Horrell 
Southern Illinois University said that the 


photography profession makes no a 
widen the horizon of its members: * 


of press photographers?” (In “Photo-Journalism 
Teaching and a Change in y,” Dur 
149, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
graphed, Wilmington, Del., 1956, p. 6). My 
answer is: None that I know of. Even photogra- 
phers’ short courses held at universities are ba- 
sically nuts-and-bolts sessions. — here is a 
field in which professional schools of journalism 
can do some e work. 
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training requires increased time and 
effort. 


LUCKILY FOR THE PROFESSION (NOT 
to mention placement directors), more 
schools are beginning to recognize the 
needs of this long-neglected field. Last 
August, the School of Public Relations 
and Communications at Bostor. Univer- 
sity granted its first master’s degree for a 
thesis presented in picture form.® The 
University of Pennsylvania’s Annenberg 
School of Communications is devoting 
one of its 10-week postgraduate work- 
shops to photojournalism.” The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota School of Journalism 
last year formally acknowledged the 
visual communications area by giving 
it a special entry (“Specialization in 
Photojournalism”) in the college bulle- 
tin. The Minnesota program is designed 
to give interested undergraduates equal 
competence in verbal and visual com- 
munication and, at the same time, serve 
as an elective area from which standard 
news-editorial and advertising students 
may draw as little or as much as they 
wish. A similar undergraduate program 
is in the planning stage at the Pennsyl- 
vania State University School of Jour- 
nalism.*® 

The Minnesota program demonstrates 
a relatively simple way for a school to 
get into the photojournalism area with- 
out sacrificing content or academic 
standards and without creating an un- 
due amount of administrative turmoil. 
In essence, the Minnesota program is a 
sequencing of already existing courses 
and correlating them with the journal- 
ism curriculum. Recognition of this 
course group in the liberal arts college 
bulletin draws attention to photojour- 
nalism as a career and channels inter- 
ested students to an adviser acquainted 


*To Carl Chiarenza of Rochester, N.Y., for a 
320-picture study of Boston City Hospital. 

* This, however, was devoted to acquainting fu- 
ture communications executives with the workings 
of photojournalism, not to training press photog- 
raphers. 


‘If there are other new or planned programs 


I haven’t mentioned, it is because I have not 
been informed of them. 
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with the field. The adviser then has con- 
siderable latitude in arranging a suit- 
able program for the individual student. 
The Minnesota program includes close 
cooperation between the School of 
Journalism and the Department of Art. 
The latter’s offerings fortunately in- 
clude several courses in the mechanics 
of photography. Thus the School of 
Journalism photography courses may 
emphasize content and communication 
while relying, to some extent, on tech- 
niques “imported” from the other side 
of the campus. 


The specialization is based on a mod- 
ified news-editorial sequence major in 
journalism, combined with a minor in 
art (15 credits) or a double-minor (two 
fields, 9 credits each), one of which is 
art. The recommended sequence of 
photography and photography-related 
courses is: ® 

Freshman: Art 10, Basic Photography 
(for students who have never handled 
anything more complicated than a box 
camera). 


Sophomore: Journalism 12, Begin- 
ning News Photography; Art 11, Lab- 
oratory and Studio Problems; Art 12, 
Artificial Light Problems and Ficld 
Project. 


Junior: Art 83, Photography as Fine 
Art and Illustration; Art 84, Color Pho- 
tography; Art 85, Perfection of the 
Photographic Print. (Recommended 
elective: Art 50, a survey course in the 
visual arts.) 


Senior: Journalism 66, Advanced 
News and Feature Photography; Jour- 
nalism 118, Individual Projects in Pho- 
tojournalism: reporting and interpreta- 
tion in word and picture of contempo- 
rary events; course may be taken twice 
for a total of six credit hours. 

Junior or Senior: Journalism 53, Pic- 
ture Editing. 


® Course names as shown here are descriptive 
of content and not necessarily as listed in the 
Bulletin of the University of Minnesota College 
of Science, Literature, and the Arts. Credits are 
in quarter hours. 
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The schedule gives the student 27 to 
30 credit hours, spread over three years, 
in courses where he may form photo- 
graphic habit patterns, and six more 
credits in work designed to increase his 
understanding of visual communica- 
tion. Nine to 12 of the credits are on 
the freshman-sophomore level. The 
photojournalism specialist also takes 37 
credits in standard news-editorial se- 
quence courses, 27 of them at the sen- 
ior college level. This leaves him with 
at least 113 credit hours in subjects 
outside his major and minor fields. 
Naturally he is also encouraged to join 
the staff of the student newspaper and 
to take a reporter-photographer job in 
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the summer between his junior and 
senior years. 

A modification of this specialized 
program is possible for students who 
would like to combine the photojournal- 
ism and radio-TV specializations. Pho- 
tographic work now recommended to 
them includes Beginning and Advanced 
News and Feature Photography, a 
course in Television News and Public 
Affairs which includes some 16 mm. 
shooting, a three-quarter sequence of 
Film Workshop offered by the Art De- 
partment, and again up to six credits 
in Individual Projects. A proposed jun- 
ior-college skills course in basic motion 
picture technique would provide prep- 
aration for the advanced film work. 








A Survey of Education for 


Industrial Journalism 


BY ALFRED A. CROWELL* 





@) MOST JOURNALISM EDUCATION UNITS 
today offer some type of instruction in 
company publications. Industrial-jour- 
nalism education has expanded rapidly 
since World War II, aiong with oppor- 
tunities for professional careers in this 
specific field. 


Present plans forecast further devel- 
opment and expansion. But new efforts 
to avoid curriculum splintering, accom- 


ot ee 
the Magazine Committee of the Association for 
Education in Journalism. Seventy-one of oa 
schools and departments of journalism listed in 
Editor & Publisher Yeurbook replied to a ques- 
tionnaire prepared Se oa author. He is head of 
the Department of Journalism and Public Rela- 


tions at the University of Maryland. 


panied by additional emphasis on lib- 
eral arts courses, have made this a 
controversial subject in journalism edu- 
cation. 


General Status 


At least 62 journalism-education units 

now offer some type of instruction in 
company periodicals and publications. 
Of these, 37 have specific courses de- 
voted entirely to industrial journalism, 
and 51 other courses include the sub- 
ject. 
Seven units report major study se- 
quences allowing specialization in com- 
pany communications and 14 units offer 
majors in public relations which in- 
clude industrial editing. 
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Placement of journalism graduates in 
beginning jobs on company publications 
has increased 61% in the last five years. 


RAPID GROWTH 


Dates when 37 specific courses, de- 
voted entirely to industrial editing were 
founded, point to beginnings immedi- 
ately after the second world war. In 
every subsequent year, from one to 
three courses have been started, and 
more are planned for the future. 

Founding dates of the courses re- 
ported in this survey are: 

1945, Kansas State; 1946, Bradley, 
Marshall, Temple; 1947, Oklahoma 
State, Simmons, Wayne State; 1948, 
Bridgeport, Tulsa; 1949, N.Y.U.; 1950, 
Illinois, Texas A. & M.; 1951, Mary- 
land, Tennessee, West Virginia; 1952, 
Utah; 1953, Brigham Young, George 
Washington; 1954, Washington State; 
1955, Boston, Houston; 1956, Omaha; 
1957, Fresno State, Southern Illinois; 
1958, Arizona State; 1959, Texas Tech; 
1960, San Jose State, USC; unreported 
dates, Long Island, Oklahoma, Rider, 
Wyoming. 

Catalogs also indicate specific courses 
at Arizona, Duquesne, Kent State, Ohio 
State, and Wichita. 

At least some of the 51 other courses 
giving over a portion of time to indus- 
trial journalism will be split when de- 
mands justify the change. Of these, 17 
courses combine industrial editing with 
public relations, 11 combine it with 
businesspapers, and 11 with magazine 
editing. 

RECOGNITION 

Quality of instruction in company 
communications has begun to receive 
recognition. (The International Coun- 
cil of Industrial Editors is an associate 
member of the American Council on 
Education for Journalism.) 

The seven four-year majors in indus- 
trial editing which were reported in 
this survey are offered by Boston, 
Bridgeport, Brigham Young, N.Y.U., 
Oklahoma State, Omaha and Utah. The 
Oklahoma State major was approved 
for accreditation by ACEJ in 1957. 
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The 14 units with four-year majors 
in public relations are Boston, Bradley, 
Bridgeport, Brigham Young, Fresno 
State, Maryland, N.Y.U., Ohio, Okla- 
homa, San Jose State, Syracuse, Texas, 
Southern California and West Virginia. 
Boston, Syracuse, and Texas also have 
graduate majors on the master’s level 
with specialization in public relations. 

Public relations majors at Ohio and 
Oklahoma were accredited by ACEJ in 
1957. 


COURSE CONTENT 


Replies from 49 respondents suggest 
that many of the industrial-editing 
courses do not cover activities of the 
editors. 


Internal publications are introduced 
in 93% of the courses, externals in 
91%; combinations, 85%; association 
75%; annual reports, 


publications, 
61%. 

But newsletters are studied in only 
59% of the courses; sales publications, 
51%; shareowner publications, 42%; 
dealer-jobber publications, 34%; tech- 
nical reports, 30%; handbooks, 30%; 
reading racks, 24%. 

Eighty-one percent of the courses 
stress why, what and how to communi- 
cate for industry. Seventy-nine percent 
point up job opportunities, and 69% 
the future of industrial journalism. 
Eighty-three percent of the courses 
cover recognition of individual em- 
ployees. 

Economic and free-enterprise educa- 
tion of readers for some 10 years has 
been a major objective of company 
editors, but only 48% of our teachers 
say that they mention the subject. For 
nearly two years now there has been a 
strong interest on the part of manage- 
ment and editors in politics. But only 
36% of our courses cite this. 

Benefits get space in almost all com- 
pany periodicals. Fifty-one percent of 
the courses cover the subject. 

Personals have been receiving less 
and less attention by editors the last 
decade, and many have eliminated them. 
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Seventy-five of our courses deal with 
personals. 

We stress techniques of reporting 
and editing, not the problems that are 
peculiar to industrial communications. 
The term project in 14 courses is to 
design and lay out one issue of a maga- 
zine. But the three new books on in- 
dustrial editing that were published in 
1959 do not bother with production 
techniques, for these are not unique in 
industrial journalism. 

Freedom of expression under the 
Taft-Hartley Act is dealt with in only 
22% of 7 courses. 


FACULTY PREPARATION 


Forty-nine answers reveal a wide 
range of education, teaching and pro- 
fessional experience in the faculty 
teaching industrial-editing courses. 

By and large, the teachers are weak 
on professional experience as industrial 
editors or as public-relations practition- 
ers, but they are strong as to academic 
education and teaching experience. In 
fact, here is something of a concentra- 
tion of our mature, professional teach- 
ers. 

As to years of experience as an in- 
dustrial editor, approximately one-third 
of the 49 have none, a third have one 
to two years, and a third have three to 
12 years. 

As to years of experience in profes- 
sional public relations, 15 of the 49 
have none; 13 have one to two years; 
and 21 have three to 23 years. A com- 
parison of the total number of years of 
experience in industrial journalism and 
in public relations shows more experi- 
ence in the latter field. 

In newspaper experience, nine of the 
49 respondents have none; five have 
one to two years; and 35 have three to 
20 years. 

A relatively large number of mature 
professors are teaching the industrial 
journalism courses. Of the 49 respond- 
ents, only two report no previous ex- 

i in teaching, and three have 
had one or two years. Ten have taught 
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five years, and 17 are in the 20-30 year 
bracket. 

As to academic education, two of 
the 49 respondents teaching industrial 
editing have no college degree. Seven 
have Ph.D.’s; 34 have master’s degrees; 
six have bachelor’s diplomas. 

As to degrees in journalism, 13 have 
none; four are Ph.D.’s; 26 are masters; 
six are bachelors. 


SERVICE 

Of 34 respondents, 11 profess hav- 
ing no affiliation with any local or na- 
tional organization of professional in- 
dustrial editors. Twenty-three belong to 
locals, which ordinarily carry automatic 
membership in either the American As- 
sociation of Industrial Editors or in the 
International Council of Industrial Edi- 
tors. 

The 1958-59 annual report of AAIE 
lists as departmental members Cornell, 
Illinois, Maryland, Missouri, Oklahoma 
State, Southern California and Syra- 
cuse. 

By and large, our teachers have lit- 
tle or no direct contact with the na- 
tional organizations and their publica- 
tions. One seldom sees more than one 
or two of them at a national or inter- 
national convention. Yet two have 
served as presidents of local groups of 
editors, and 17 of 40 respondents say 
they either sponsor or co-sponsor at 
least one annual meeting of industrial 
editors. Several of these conferences 
are well known and more than 10 years 
old. 

No professor has published a text- 
book on industrial journalism. 


Placement 

Sixty-one percent more journalism 
graduates are being placed in industrial 
journalism jobs now than five years 
ago. 

Thirty-three respondents say they 
were placing 111 graduates a year in 
this field five years ago; they are now 
placing 179 per year. 

Twenty-one units report increased 
placements in company journalism, 10 
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the same number as formerly, and two 
are placing fewer. 


THE FUTURE 


Course content undoubtedly will be 
strengthened in 1960, inasmuch as 1959 
saw the publication of three new books 
dealing with the content and philosophy 
of company publications and with com- 
munication problems that are peculiar 
to industrial journalism. Until now, we 
have had no textbook suitable for ad- 
vanced students. 

Strong differences were revealed 
when 54 journalism units stated their 
hopes or plans for the future in refer- 
ence to industrial-journalism education. 
The division was equally divided, 27 
for and 27 against any change in re- 
gard to the subject. 

Nineteen units expect to do more 
with company publications, and they 
list numerous projects, improvements, 
service, expansion. Several are going 
through a complete revision of cur- 
ricula. 

In direct contrast, 27 journalism units 
report that they have no plans for do- 
ing more in this field. Five say their 
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plans are indefinite. One course has 
been dropped; another is threatened by 
lack of student interest. 

Five large journalism units are op- 
posed to special attention to the “nar- 
row field” of company publications. 
They suggest that a single course, pro- 
gram or major is not necessarily the 
best way to handle industrial editing. 

Two other schools sympathize with 
this view—namely, that we ought to 
stop the splintering, concentrate on re- 
porting and editing, do a better job on 
fundamentals. 

Also, if we develop a trend to empha- 
size liberal arts subjects and reduce re- 
quirements in the journalism depart- 
ments, elective courses and those in in- 
dustrial journalism undoubtedly will 
suffer loss of enrollment. 

Company editing is a controversial 
subject in journalism education. The 
pressures for and against it were not 
revealed by the survey, but the study 
did show that education for industrial 
journalism has grown rapidly since 
World War II and that plans for the 
immediate future indicate continued 
development on an ambitious scale. 





ANACONDA JOURNALISM: THE END OF AN ERA 
(Continued from Page 12) 


ership outweighed the advantages of 
censorship must have influenced the de- 
cision.** In 1943, the editor of the 
Western News had advised company 
Officials that what they “might conceiv- 
ably gain through control of news... 
could easily cost the corporation more 
in loss of public esteem. . . .”®* Perhaps 
the company had come to the same con- 
clusion. 

When subscribers to the company 
papers read the announcement of their 
purchase by the Lee group they must 

* One commentator, however, hinted that a 
new policy of benevolence explained the sale. 
“Anaconda Sells 12 Montana Newspapers to Lee 


Group,” Editor & Publisher, 92:56 (June 6, 
1959). 


Western News, Nov. 25, 1943, p. 2. 


have experienced at least a glimmer of 
hope, especially in view of the promise 
to “serve only one interest—the public.” 
But they must have been disconcerted 
by another promise, to retain “the men 
and women who have worked conscien- 
tiously to develop your newspapers. . . . 
We have met many of them, and we 
plan to build on with this team.” ®* 

Whatever the future, the sale marked 
the end of an era; for legally, at least, 
it separated the economic power of 
Montana from an important part of 
the state’s daily press. The transaction 
thus voided one of Montana’s few 
claims to uniqueness. 


* Montana Standard, June 2, 1959, p. 1. 











RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





New Shopping Centers May 
Force Changes in Dailies 


@ A REVOLUTION IN THE FAMILY SHOP- 
ping pattern that has been developing 
over the last ten years will have a 
marked effect on the production and 
character of metropolitan daily news- 
papers. It is the shift in patronage to 
the new shopping centers in and near 
large cities. Pofie congestion and park- 
ing difficulties in downtown areas are 
causing family shoppers to go into the 
new centers with their easy access and 
acres of parking space. 

Advertising in city newspapers, since 
its inception, has invited readers to 
come down to a central retail district 
and shop. Readers have responded gen- 
erally except in the purchase of grocer- 
ies and other convenience goods at 
neighborhood stores. The daily news- 
paper, with its precise coverage of ad- 
vertisers’ markets, has been the ideal 
retail medium. 


But the development of hundreds of 
compact shopping centers has resulted 
in various business problems, one of 
the most poignant involving the dislo- 
cation of retail advertising. 

The cities’ broad retail trade areas 
are being splintered into many small 
retail districts, but daily newspaper ad- 
vertising continues to be sold princi- 
pally on the basis of broad coverage of 
the old areas. An exception to this is 
found in the once or twice a week 
split-run sections of a few metropolitan 


newspapers offering advertisers zone or 
part coverage of the city and trade 
areas. 

Because of the decentralization de- 
velopment, newspaper management 
must be interested in answers to ques- 
tions like the following: Where do resi- 
dents of the new centers do most of 
their shopping? Which merchandise do 
they usually buy at “the center” and 
which downtown? What are their atti- 
tudes toward the center and downtown? 
Which media help them plan their 
shopping at each place? 

I have sought the answers to these 
and other related questions through 
mailed questionnaires filled out by a 
cross section of families living in one 
typical new community and through 
interviews with store managers in sev- 
eral shopping centers. Housewives in 
150 homes in Park Forest, Illinois, 20 
miles south of Chicago, filled out the 
questionnaires. Their names had been 
selected at random from the telephone 
directory, and their addresses repre- 
sented all residential areas of the town. 
This entire shopping-center community 
of about 30,000 population, including 
homes, business center, schools, park- 
ing areas and parks, was planned and 
built after World War II by a single 
developer. Its business district includes 
half a dozen branch units of large Chi- 
cago department stores and national 
chains and about 70 independent shops. 

Response to the questionnaires re- 
vealed that Park Forest residents shop 
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TABLE | 
Where 150 Housewives Usually Purchased Specific Types of Merchandise 





Merchandise Park Forest 


Chicago 


Chicago Heights Elsewhere No Answer 





6% 


Women’s Clothing 16.6 
Men’s Clothing ‘ 25 

Home Appliances ... 43.2 
2.6 
1,3 
46.2 


Drugs 
Furniture 


2.0% 2.0% 
15.5 1.5 
12.3 4.3 
20.8 7.3 

5.0 2.0 

3 6.3 

8.6 7.9 


6% 
4.0 
2.7 

10.6 
2.6 
1.3 

12.6 





mostly at home and that a large major- 
ity read city daily as well as local com- 
munity newspapers.’ It also revealed 
that the majority are aided most in their 
local shopping by the advertising in the 
community newspapers and in their 
Chicago shopping by advertising in the 
metropolitan dailies. 

In response to the question, “Where 
do you do most of your shopping?”, 
88% designated Park Forest. Slightly 
fewer than 5% named Chicago, and 
another 5% stated Chicago Heights, an 
old neighboring business district. Two 
percent listed other areas.* 


When asked to indicate which me- 
dium helped them most in planning 
their shopping at the Center and in 
downtown Chicago, the housewives re- 
sponded as follows: 


Medium Center Chicago 
Weeklies, semi-weeklies ....... 62.4% 5.0% 
Daily oy ode cveweccccoscces 16.1 65.3 
Direct mail P 4.2 

1.8 
4 
1.3 
22.0 


Significantly, many of the 150 house- 
wives volunteered the information that 
they never or seldom shop in downtown 
Chicago. They were not asked this ques- 
tion directly, but in answering the ques- 


1 Ninety-three percent said they read dailies 
regularly, and 89% reported regular readership of 
non-dailies. 


2? A few answers included more than one place, 
such as “Park Forest and .”” For tabula- 
tion, this answer was counted 1/2 for each place. 
If three shopping districts were named, each re- 
ceived 1/3 point. The same procedure was used 
in tabulating responses to other questions. 


tion “which of the following media help 
you plan your shopping in downtown 
Chicago?”, 16 wrote on the question- 
naire, “I never shop in downtown Chi- 
cago anymore” or made a comparable 
statement. Ten wrote in, “I very seldom 
shop in Chicago” or “I only shop there 
about once a year,” making a total of 
17.3% of the sample who seldom or 
never go to loop stores. This is espe- 
cially significant because Chicago’s 
downtown is fairly accessible from Park 
Forest by automobile or bus, via an 
expressway which leads directly to a 
convenient and large parking area right 
at the retail loop. It is noteworthy, 
however, that a plurality of Park Forest 
shoppers prefer Chicago for two of the 
seven categories of merchandise listed 
in the questionnaire. More than 46% of 
those queried reported that they buy 
furniture in Chicago, as compared with 
24.5% who buy it in Park Forest and 
8.6% in nearby Chicago Heights. 

More than 43% buy their appliances 
in Chicago, compared with 17.9% in 
Park Forest and 20.8% in Chicago 
Heights. But five of the 46% who re- 
ported buying furniture in Chicago and 
nine of the 43% who reported buying 
home appliances there, specified buying 
from discount houses and wholesale 
outlets rather than from loop stores. 
(This was a spontaneous response.) 
More than half of the sample usually 
shop in Park Forest for merchandise 
in each of the other categories, even for 
men’s clothing. 
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Obviously, Park Forest housewives, 
and probably those residing in any 
shopping center community, usually 
buy groceries, drugs and hardware in 
their local communities. 

Noteworthy is the fact that 11.3% 
of the women volunteered the informa- 
tion that they regularly buy their gro- 
ceries at a neighborhood store inside 
Park Forest but outside the shopping 
center. The significance: This store is 
slightly more convenient for parking 
and loading groceries than the super 
market at the center. 

Perhaps this offers a basic clue to the 
current trend towards decentralized 
shopping. The modern woman likes to 
do her marketing with the least prepa- 
ration and inconvenience possible, 
without bothering to make any arrange- 
ments, dressed as she is at the moment 
in jeans, slacks, ginghams or shorts. 

With daily and community newspa- 
pers nearly equal in coverage of Park 
Forest, which medium wields the great- 
er advertising influence on shoppers (1) 
in Park Forest and (2) in Chicago? 

In analyzing the answers shown ear- 
lier, the four-to-one ratio of commu- 
nity papers over metropolitan dailies 
probably is due in large part to the fact 
that many local independent stores 
place most of their advertising in local 
papers which they feel they can afford, 
rather than in metropolitan papers 
where space rates are higher and circu- 
lation coverage too broad. Some of 
these stores employ direct mail. Lack 
of local broadcasting stations in the 
community accounts for the very low 
response for radio and television. 

The interviews with store managers, 
mentioned earlier, took place in Park 
Forest; in Hillsdale, 15 miles south of 
San Francisco; in West Lake, a few 
miles southwest of San Francisco; and 
in Stonestown just within the corporate 
limits of San Francisco. They were 
managers of independent shops and 
branch units of large downtown stores 
and national chains. One Park Forest 
branch manager reported his store 
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started business with no local advertis- 
ing budget. It relied on joint advertis- 
ing in Chicago newspapers for down- 
town and branch store units. Top man- 
agement later decided a community pa- 
per budget was advisable. 

All managers agreed that local-paper 
advertising is needed to bring in local 
shoppers. This is essentially what the 
Park Forest consumer survey revealed. 

The pattern in Stonestown, located 
within San Francisco, was quite differ- 
ent. Here the small stores, and a few of 
the larger ones, bought several pages in 
the San Francisco evening newspapers 
which they divided into equal spaces 
for each cooperating store. Circulations 
of the evening papers were concen- 
trated within the city and adjacent area. 
Most of the store managers reported 
satisfactory results from this advertis- 
ing. Perhaps stores in a shopping cen- 
ter like Stonestown, nearer the middle 
of a metropolitan area, are more in- 
clined to advertise in the city dailies 
than stores in a shopping center near 
the perimeter of the area. 

A summary of the effect that shop- 
ping center development is having on 
newspaper advertising follows: The cen- 
ters are draining sales from downtown 
business districts, tending to retard lin- 
age in dailies, but this is partially offset 
in the following ways: 

1. Dailies carry most of the adver- 
tising for joint promotions of down- 
town stores and their branches. Obvi- 
ously, more merchandise is sold by this 
combination than by promotions re- 
stricted to the parent stores only; there- 
fore, additional appropriations probably 
are available in some instances. 

2. Shopping center merchants’ asso- 
ciations usually place centerwide insti- 
tutional advertising in the dailies to 
build prestige over a wide metropolitan 
area. This is a new source of linage for 
these newspapers, and because the many 
shopping centers are in competition with 
one another for prestige and customer 
attention, such linage may continue to 
grow and become substantial. 

3. The many small shops in a cen- 
ter, unable individually to afford im- 
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pressive advertising in the city dailies, 
may combine their efforts into group 
advertising (a la Stonestown) with the 
objective of drawing customers from 
many parts of the city and adjoining 
areas, This also is a new source of ad- 
vertising. The larger the center and the 
nearer to the middle of the population, 
the more inclined the merchants are to 
participate. Those dailies publishing split 
run sections offer the strongest induce- 
ment for this advertising. National and 
retail cooperative availabilities also of- 
fer additional opportunities. 


Advertising least available to dailies 
is (1) that placed individually by stores 
seeking deep local coverage; (2) that 
placed individually by stores which are 
too small to afford the space rates of 
the dailies, even the reduced split run 
zone rates; and (3) that placed cooper- 
atively by a group of stores interested 
primarily in concentrating on their im- 
mediate community and adjoining trade 
areas. 


Advertising in the above categories 
usually goes into local community news- 
papers, but if there are none available, 
it goes into shoppers, direct mail, door- 
step literature or other media. If a daily 
can offer split-run zone coverage of 
more and smaller zones, it may get 
some of this advertising. But a zone 
embracing one-third or one-fifth of a 
metropolitan area is much too large to 
approach coincidence with a small shop- 
ping center area. 


A section of the paper completely 
male over for each of many zones of 
the trade area seems essential unless 
publishers are willing to contract their 
newspapers into regional periodicals 
with only national and other significant 
news and features, and less retail adver- 
tising. To hold the line against curtail- 
ment, they will need to produce these 
multiple zone sections filled with com- 
munity news and local shopping center 
advertising. This would require changes 
in production, reporting and advertising 
selling. 

LesLig MCCLURE 
University of Illinois 
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Do Farmers Believe 
What They Read? 


Vi) READERSHIP SCORES ARE USEFUL IN 
measuring the appeal of an article, but 
we have to remember that a reader may 
read all of an article and still have a 
poor opinion of the article and of the 
magazine. High readership may be as- 
sociated with either favorable or un- 
favorable response. How can we find 
out which it is? 


On Wallaces Farmer and on Wiscon- 
sin Agriculturist, we are using some 
simple devices that give us some clues 
as to what farm readers think of what 
they read. 


In the reader-interest survey of the 
Jan. 18, 1958, issue of Wallaces Farmer, 
we used a card asking these questions: 


If you read most of the story, “Wet 
corn makes top feed,” how would you 
rate this article on the points below? 
Real practical help for me. 
A few things here I can use. 
Nothing practical here for me. 
Article told about something new to 
me. 
I'd heard about it before, but not as 
much. 
Nothing new in this article. 


The sample was our usual one, 200 
men and 200 women, distributed over 
the state according to the economic divi- 
sions used by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Farm women, trained by 
us, conduct the interviews. Each woman 
is instructed to stop at every other farm 
house, without exception, in a desig- 
nated area. We use now, after some ex- 
perimenting, the readership recording 
methods developed several years ago at 
the University of Minnesota. 

The basic question, of course, is: 
“Did you HAPPEN to see or read any- 
thing on this page?” 

In this test, we hoped to find out 
whether the article was of practical 
help, and also whether some of the in- 
formation was new. These points, in 
our minds, weren’t the same. A farmer 
could be reminded of standard informa- 
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tion, not new at all, and still get prac- 
tical help. 

Interviewers waited until they got to 
page 9 and listened to the report of the 
respondent concerning that page. If he 
said he had read most of the wet corn 
article, he was handed the card. (There 
were 123 such respondents. ) 


Here are the responses: 


Real practical help for me 

A few things in it I can use 
Nothing practical here for me 
Article told about something new 


I'd heard about it before, but not 
as much 

Nothing new in this article 

No comment 


To get a little more light on what to 
expect from a “practical help” vote on 
a dirt copy theme, we asked the same 
questions about three articles in Wal- 
laces Farmer of Jan. 17, 1959. The 
three scored an average vote on “real 
practical help” of about 38% among 
the men who read some or most of the 
copy. If we measure these enthusiastic 
readers against the whole sample, they 
made up 25% of the total. 


We had another problem with the 
department dealing with recipes. Read- 
ership scores for recipes are always 
high, but surely there are differences 
between one set of.recipes and another. 

So we tried te find out whether 
women were merely readers of recipes 
or whether they made use of them. 


In the reader-interest survey of Wal- 
laces Farmer of Jan. 17, 1959, we had 
interviewers find women who said they 
had read some or most of the recipe 
column. Then each respondent who had 
read the department was given a card 
which asked several questions. The 
most important was: “Have you tried 
out any of the recipes on this page?” 

The 140 women readers of this de- 
partment in Wallaces Farmer answered 
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We tried out the same program on 
Wisconsin Agriculturist for April 4, 
1959. The 154 Wisconsin women read- 
ers of the department answered: 


The main value of the experiment 
was to establish a base line that would 
mean more than the standard one: 
“Every recipe column should get a 
Read Most score of 60%-65%.” Now 
we are inclined to say: “If fewer than 
20% of the recipe readers have tried 
out a recipe in the column, we’re slip- 
ping.” 

Advertisers are even more anxious 
than editors to find out whether farm- 
ers believe what they read. In a reader 
interest survey of Wisconsin Agricultur- 
ist, in 1959, one advertiser asked to find 
out whether farmers believed the claim 
in his copy about the efficiency of the 
feed being advertised. 

We found 47 men in the sample who 
had read some or most of the ad copy, 


and who expressed an opinion on the 
ad. These men were given a card which 
re-stated the claim in the ad. We then 
asked the respondent to check one of 
four statements. 


Of the 47 men who checked an an- 
swer to the question, 19 had serious 
doubts about the claim. The scores 
follow: 


Sounds reasonable to me 
Might be possible, but I’m 

not sure ‘ 
Don’t think you could do it. .40.4% 
Undecided 


This seemed to show that the claim 
in the ad wasn’t getting across. A 
change in copy was indicated. 

Tests like these have the great merit 
of being fairly easy to handle in con- 
nection with a standard reader-interest 
survey. They answer, easily and inex- 
pensively, one of the major questions 
every editor asks about readership. 

DonaLD R. MURPHY 
Wallaces Farmer 
and Wisconsin Agriculturist 
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Who in the Family 
Selects the TV Program? 


@ ONE OF THE IMPORTANT CONSIDERA- 
tions in -planning effective television 
programs is that they must attract the 
“right” or “useful” listener. Whether 
the program be sponsored or sustaining, 
it is designed to meet a specific purpose. 
In order that optimum value will be re- 
ceived by the sponsor, organization, 
network or station who pay the cost of 
the program, the primary purpose of 
the program must be accomplished. 
The more “useful” listeners the pro- 
gram reaches, the greater its possible 
value in achieving its purpose. 

In many ways the useful listener for 
any program purpose can be estimated. 
In the same way, the “program selec- 
tor,” the person who selects a program 
to be viewed at a particular time in 
the household, can be identified as ei- 
ther a useful listener or a “welcomed,” 
but not useful, listener from the stand- 
point of the program purpose. There- 
fore a study was undertaken to attempt 
to provide more definite information 
concerning the program selector, the 
member of the family or household who 
controls the television dial selecting the 
program to be viewed at a specific time 
of the day or night. 

This study was based on personal 
interviews with 1,548 Columbus, Ohio, 
housewives interviewed during a three- 
day period in the fall of the year. To 
insure a reasonably accurate cross-sec- 
tion of the population of the city and 
its suburbs, homes in which women 
were interviewed were selected on a 
random basis in each of the census 
tracts into which the city is divided by 
the United States census. 

Wives in a total of 1,548 households 
were contacted and of this number 
1,428 households (92% ) were equipped 
with one or more television sets. Of the 
television households surveyed, 63% 
had at least one child in the family, 
and 37% of the households had no 
children. 
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Information concerning the control of 
the television dial was secured and 
reported in terms of five categories: 
1) the children who are members of the 
family, 2) the wife, 3) the husband, 
4) the family as a unit-which repre- 
sents two or more groups of the house- 
hold selecting the program, and 5) no 
specific selection by any member of the 
household for a particular program. 

When the television set was turned on 
in the morning and early afternoon 
hours a majority of the time tuning re- 
sulted from “no specific selection” on 
the part of any member of the house- 
hold, the set at this time being turned 
on without deliberate selection of a 
program. This was the case in almost 
half of all households reporting the 
television set on during these hours. 
However, approximately one-third of 
the viewing resulted from the specific 
selection by the housewife during this 
time period. 

In the late afternoon, as anticipated, 
children controlled the television dial. 
In the evening periods of viewing a 
family decision on what was to be 
viewed was the chief method of pro- 
gram selection. This was the case in 
over half of the households reporting 
from 7:00 p.m. to 8:00 p.m. and in 
almost three-fourths households in the 
period from 8:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. 
Family selection also was the primary 
method (55%)) of program selection 
for the rest of the television viewing 
for the night period. 

The specific program selector groups 
(excluding family or no specific selec- 
tion), as reported in Table 1, who 
tended to control the television dial 
during different time periods of the day 
were: the wife during the morning 
and early afternoon hours, children in 
the late afternoon and early evening, 
the wife again from 8:00 p.m. to 9:00 
p-m., and the husband after 10:30. 

The significant factor to note is the 
amount of family type decision in pro- 
gram selection when two or more groups 
that comprise the family are available 
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TABLE | 
Control of the Television Dial 


Figures show percentages of members of the family groups who select the 
programs to be viewed at specific times of the day or night. 





Time of Day or Night 


No. Spec. 


Wife Husband Family* Selection 





31.6 
35.4 
15.7 

9.4 
11.5 
12.6 


4.3 
5.0 
11.4 
55.9 
72.8 
55.0 


49.6 
48.5 
26.8 
10.3 

3.8 
17.4 


*Family Selection is the result of two or more members of the family selecting the program to be 


viewed at that hour. 





for viewing during the “leisure period” 
time of the day, after the evening meal 
is over and recreational activities are 
generally pursued. 


TABLE 2 
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Information (Table 2) concerning 
the specific selection of television pro- 
gram types by individual members of 
the family, programs that would not be 
tuned in unless this particular member 
of the family turned the program on, 
was secured and reported for the child- 
ren group, the wife group and the 
husband group. 


Children of the family are responsible 
for the highest number of specifically 
selected programs. In 58.3% of all 
households reporting, it was reported 
that programs were selected by children 
that ordinarily would not be selected 
by other members of the family. The 
husband group was next, with 49.9% 
reporting specific programs selected, 
and 42.7% of the wife group reported 
the selection of specific programs. 


From the information secured in this 
study it can generally be reported that 
when a program is tuned in during the 
daytime hours, it is usually the result 
of some individual group in the house- 
hold selecting the program. During the 
night time hours, specific group selec- 
tion decreases sharply and the majority 
of the program selection is the result of 
a family decision. 


HAROLD NIVEN 


University of Washington 
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PRICE, WARREN C., comp., The Litera- 
ture of Journalism: An Annotated 
Bibliography. Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1959. 507 
pp. $10. 


Y THIS IS THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
bibliography of books about journalism 
ever published. It is, however, of neces- 
sity selective in many of the phases and 
facets of its subject. A generation ago 
the word “journalism” was understood 
to refer only to the making of news- 
papers, and indeed some standard dic- 
tionaries still adhere to that limitation. 
Some early schools of journalism nar- 
rowed the field still more by giving at- 
tention only to the editorial side of the 
newspaper, leaving advertising and 
management to schools of business. But 
now we think of journalism as includ- 
ing virtually the entire field of commu- 
nications—print, electronics, film, and 
even topical books. Moreover, there are 
many fringe subjects, such as the his- 
tory of social movements, of ideas, of 
economics, and of politics, as well as 
contemporary analyses of such matters. 

Thus Price’s comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy, listing 3,170 items (if my count 
of the extra-numbered last-moment in- 
sertions is correct) is necessarily selec- 
tive, and this means fhat the scholar will 
occasionally be disappointed by his fail- 
ure to find data on some volume or 
other. Price is very full in history and 
biography, comparatively meager in 
typography and photojournalism, inten- 
tionally neglectful of high school jour- 
nalism and fiction dealing with news- 
paper life. He is quite aware of these 
proportions and emphases in his work 
and explains them frankly in his intro- 
duction. Those who are in search of 
lists for more specialized fields will find 
an excellent catalogue of them in Sec- 
tion XIII-B. 

Works on British and Canadian jour- 
nalism are well covered, as well as those 
in the English language on journalism 
in other foreign countries. The inclu- 
sion of a comprehensive bibliography of 
foreign-language books on journalism 
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would have extended this volume be- 
yond practical publishing requirements 
and would have resulted in listing many 
works not readily available in univer- 
sity libraries. Such a task, however, 
should challenge the resources and 
aims of UNESCO or the new Interna- 
tional Association for Mass Communi- 
cation Research. 

Section III. “Narratives of Journalists 
at Work and Anthologies of Journalistic 
Writing,” containing 559 entries, is not- 
ably rich and full. A list of “Periodicals 
of the Press” has 58 items but is un- 
fortunately limited to those currently in 
publication. The section on bibliogra- 
phies, directories, yearbooks, and in- 
dexes is especially helpful. 

Annotations for 3,170 works, most 
of them full-sized books and some in 
several volumes, presented a tremendous 
task. Price has performed it with well- 
balanced judgment and with restraint 
and taste. Evaluations are wisely kept to 
a minimum; if undertaken systemati- 
cally for each work, they would have 
led to thousands of words of critical 
theory, and modification and qualifica- 
tion. Certainly there will be disagree- 
ments with Price’s judgments and occa- 
sional dissatisfactions with his brief de- 
scriptions; that is inevitable no matter 
how carefully the job is done. 

But this is a grand work, displaying 
remarkable industry and good sense. It 
will for a long time be an essential tool 
on the shelf of every scholar in this 
large field. 

The compiler is a professor in the 
School of Journalism at the University 
of Oregon. 

FRANK LUTHER MoTT 
University of Missouri 


GEMMILL, HENRY and KILGORE, BER- 
NARD, eds., Do You Belong in Jour- 
nalism? New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., 1959. 104 pp. $3. 


% THIS COLLECTION OF INFORMAL, 
fast-moving little essays by 18 news- 
paper executives is designed to help 
journalistically-inclined youngsters to 
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reach a decision on going into the field 
professionally. These young readers 
should immediately understand two 
things about the book: 

1) “Journalism” as used in the title 
means newspaper only, editorial side 
exclusively. The wider meaning does 
not apply here. A more accurate title 
would have been “Do You Belong in 
Newspaper Work?” 

2) Each contributor speaks for him- 
self, and the reader is on his own. There 
is no synthesis, no summing up by the 
editors. This lack of editorial analysis 
and interpretation is the book’s major 
weakness. 


The contributors consist of six man- 
aging editors, one assistant managing 
editor, five editors, four editor-publish- 
ers, one wire service president and one 
feature editor. They represent large and 
medium-sized daily newspapers in 11 
cities, two small dailies, one weekly, the 
country’s two leading specialized news- 
papers (Christian Science Monitor and 
Wall Street Journal) and the wire ser- 
vice. The main geographical sections 
are represented but there is notable ab- 
sence of such prominent newspaper 
towns as New York, Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, Atlanta, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Denver, Seattle, Portland 
and San Francisco. 

Mr. Gemmill and Mr. Kilgore (chief 
of correspondents and president, re- 
spectively, of the Wall Street Journal) 
got their idea from the journalism re- 
cruitment study made recently by Alvin 
E. Austin of North Dakota which re- 
vealed, among other things, that “many 
bright young people have the idea it’s 
almost impossible to break into news 
work, while the fact is that 67% of the 
large and small newspapers surveyed 
consider ‘shortage of manpower’ to be 
one of their leading problems.” 

With the aim of helping resolve this 
paradox, the editors sought answers 
from newspapermen to a series of ques- 
tions based on the assumption that a 
high school student “. . . has asked you 
what about newspaper work? . . . what 
do you think about it as a career?... 
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would you recommend it? . . .” This is 
a setup calculated to bring out the uncie 
in any man and the 18 contvibutors are 
equal to the occasion. No two replies 
are alike but all make interesting read- 


Of particular interest—and small 
comfort—to journalism educators is the 


‘attitude toward journalism schools ex- 


pressed by the various writers. Seven 
refer favorably to them (but only one 
unqualifiedly), four are definitely nega- 
tive, four make no mention of journal- 
ism schools and three mention them but 
are non-committal. 

If the high school readers for whom 
the book is chiefly intended are left a 
bit confused, it can be hoped that the 
more perceptive among them might find 
in this mélange of advice and opinion 
the very reassurance one would like to 
think they seek, for in essence they are 
told: 


If you have a sharp mind that you 
want to keep well-honed, if you like 
people—individually and in society— 
above things, if you hold service above 
gain, if you are curious, energetic, more 
than a touch creative, and not insensi- 
tive to the quiet thrill that comes of 
having a little more influence than most 
men, then, yes, you do belong in jour- 
nalism. 

CuarLes T. DUNCAN 
University of Oregon 


BURLINGAME, ROGER, | Have Known 
Many Worlds. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday and Co., 1959. 283 pp. 
$4.50. 


®% THIS SOCIAL HISTORIAN, BIOGRAPHER 
and novelist unfolds the “many worlds” 
he has known in his 70 years by mesh- 
ing the warp of the present with the 
woof of vignettes from the past. Burlin- 
game reminisces in flashbacks that ac- 
centuate the “sequence of worlds, each 
one of which seems to have set at 
naught the one before it.” 

Other social historians, like Freder- 
ick Lewis Allen in The Big Change, 
have covered the same ground more 
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fully. In scope, this book is rather 
skimpy. But Burlingame is such a mas- 
ter of the language that his ramblings 
fall in place in a vivid mosaic. 

His ties with journalism are tenuous. 
For one year he worked for the now 
defunct religious weekly, the Independ- 
ent. Later he was publicity manager 
and an editor at Scribner’s. Since 1926 
he has been a free-lance and author. 

He disagrees with those who think 
that the best starting job for a writer is 
on a newspaper. “I have never be- 
lieved that daily reporting is essential 
or even wise training for a creative 
writer,” he says. “It is too formulated.” 
Burlingame feels that writing all day is 
bound to make the aspiring author sick 
of words by five o'clock. 

He scotches the “common belief that 
writers write because of a compelling 
desire. . . . The writer . . . will use ev- 
ery ingenuity to postpone the awful 
moment when he will sit down and 
compose.” 

For those whose goal is creative writ- 
ing, this book gives some insights into 
the book publishing business and the 
vicissitudes of the successful free-lance. 


L. JoHN MARTIN 


University of Florida 


CuiLps, Marquis and RESTON, JAMES, 
eds., Walter Lippmann and His 
Times. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1959. 246 pp. $3.95. 

Y% THIS BOOK WAS PREPARED TO MARK 

Lippmann’s 70th year, nearly 50 of 

them as a journalist. Twelve observers 

of the man’s work have written short 
chapters on various phases of his ca- 
reer. Much of the book would be of 
value to any student interested in world 
affairs during the last half century. One 

might expect awe to fill the pages of a 

book about Lippmann. The authors are 

Lippmann supporters, all right, but 

manage to remain properly analytical. 
The most skillful writing is done by 

Childs and Harry Ashmore. Childs con- 

tributes the first chapter and summa- 

rizes brilliantly in 20 pages the life and 
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times of Lippmann. This chapter is 
worth reading even if the rest is re- 
jected. Ashmore uses keen insight in his 
analysis of Lippmann as a columnist. 
The title describes the essay well. He 
calls it “Apostle of Excellence: The 
View from Afar.” 


Allan Nevins provides a good 
glimpse of Lippmann as editor of the 
New York World. George Kennan re- 
ports on Lippmann’s life on the staff of 
the New Republic before and after 
World War I. Unfortunately, nothing 
is mentioned of the 1920 article Lipp- 
mann and Charles Merz wrote criticiz- 
ing press handling of the Russian revo- 
lution. 

Others who contribute worthy chap- 
ters are Carl Binger, Arthur M. Schles- 
inger Jr. and James Reston. 

GENE GILMORE 
Syracuse University 


Crozier, EMMET, American Reporters 
on the Western Front 1914-18. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1959. 
299 pp. $6.50. 


Y ©MMET CROZIER HAS ADDED A VALU- 
able, but in some respects disappointing, 
chapter to the growing history of war 
correspondence. The book is valuable 
in that it provides a personal experience 
account of the handful of newspaper- 
men who covered the Western Front, 
and because it provides an overview of 
their activities. It is disappointing in 
that it makes no effort to relate the 
Western Front correspondents and 
their work to earlier and later war cor- 
respondents. Also, the reader is left 
without any sort of guide to the gen- 
eral reliability of their reporting. 

The book is difficult to assess from 
the historian’s point of view because it 
lacks documentation and the bibliogra- 
phy is limited mostly to secondary ma- 
terials. Nevertheless, it is entertaining 
and readable. 

OLIVER KNIGHT 
Indiana University 
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BorrEGO, SALVADOR E., Periodismo 
Trascendente. Mexico City: Edito- 
rial Jus, 1958. 230 pp. 25 pesos. 


Y% THIS LATEST VOLUME ON MEXICAN 
journalism has two sections: an avcept- 
able explanation of current newspaper 
techniques in the southern republic, 
and a somewhat radical entreaty that 
journalists press for sociological change 
in their news columns. 

As the book is the only current tech- 
nical book on Mexican journalism, it 
is expected to have wide influence in 
Mexico. A great deal of the informa- 
tion probably will be helpful to that 
country’s editors and publishers, but a 
part of it may be harmful, it seems to 
this reviewer. 

If Periodismo Trascendente is an ac- 
curate indication, Mexican journalism 
may be awakening from a long slum- 
ber in that its leaders are interested in 
improving the production and appear- 
ance of newspapers. There are simple, 
straightforward discussions of interpret- 
ing the news, building the news story, 
writing interesting “entradas” or leads, 
getting staff members to perform effi- 
ciently. 

Periodismo Trascendente examines 
the definition of news. The event pro- 
viding the best story, Borrego explains, 
has nearness, has entertainment value, 
“speaks ill of everything,” is propa- 
ganda for a point of view, interests the 
mercantile classes, is popular, electri- 
fies, deals with the significance of an 
event (either a probable event or one 
that has happened) or it is enigmatic 
and dynamic rather than static. 

In explaining the structure of a news 
story, the author emphasizes that not 
only the event but its significance 
should be portrayed in the story. In 
fact, what happened and the signifi- 
cance of it should be given in the first 
few lines of the article, he declares. 

Borrego uses the second “book” in 
his volume as a vehicle for more of his 
ideology. Apparently he is at odds with 
some of the best journalistic practice 
of North America when, instead of ad- 
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vocating objectivity, he urges the jour- 
nalist to perpetuate social aims for the 
readers. “Journalism without (such) 
direction is not professional journal- 
ism,” he claims. 

Social consciousness, panoramic vi- 
sion, the feeling that the major news is 
that of the greatest social significance— 
all three of these elements must be used 
by the editor in judging news values, 
Borrego says. His journalistic heresy is 
seen in such remarks as, “Absolute ob- 
jectivity is a first step toward confusion 
and sterility,” and “It is false . . . the 
general belief that only on the editorial 
page may a newspaper express its ideo- 
logical essence.” 

To this reviewer the most shocking 
comment in the book is that “the Inter- 
American Press Association appears 
noble, but it was organized with a 
subtle aim of controlling the Hispano- 
American press.” Objective reporting 
will reveal that the IAPA record for 
securing freedom for editors who were 
jailed because they spoke out against 
press control belies Borrego’s conten- 
tion. 

Such ideas make Periodismo Tras- 
cendente contradict some standards of 
North American journalism. In spite of 
this, the volume seems the most useful 
and complete book in circulation on 
Mexican journalism. In few ways, how- 
ever, does it equal Periodismo, pub- 
lished in Spain in 1955. 

BRUCE UNDERWOOD 
University of Houston 


CoppinGc, GEorGE A., JR., Broadcast- 
ing Without Barriers. Paris: Unesco, 
1959. 167 pp. $3. 

WY FOR THE STUDENT OF INTERNATIONAL 

communications, this is that long- 

needed work: a readable, authoritative 
survey of world broadcasting. A Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania political scien- 
tist, Codding formerly served with the 

International Telecommunication Un- 

ion secretariat, where his experience 

and insights pay good dividends to the 
reader of his Unesco-published book. 
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Codding’s basic concern is with an 
analysis of the pervasiveness of broad- 
casting throughout the world: political, 
economic and (especially) technical 
barriers to the medium’s full and free 
utilization; and prospects for an exten- 
sion of its benefits to his estimated 60% 
of the worid’s population presently 
without adequate broadcasting services. 
The chapters on the rise of broadcast- 
ing and the evolution of the divers 
world broadcasting systems are models 
of concise distillation. But this is not to 
say that Codding does not offer a fully- 
rounded history of these phenomena; 
he does just that, and so well that it 
would be difficult to suggest a better 
source book for the study of these 
somewhat neglected areas of interna- 
tional mass communication. And the 
description of the complex problems re- 
lated to the radio spectrum is one ad- 
mirably free from too-technical jargon. 
(There is, moreover, a brief but helpful 
glossary.) 

The author wisely concentrates on 
radio broadcasting, but in his penulti- 
mate chapter offers an adequate over- 
view of the rise of television as it had 
occurred by his publication date. He 
correctly observes that radio likely will 
remain, for vast segments of the world’s 
population, the dominant information 
medium for some years to come. How- 
ever, his enthusiasm leads him into one 
of his few questionable assertions: “Ra- 
dio is the most powerful and pervasive 
media [sic] yet devised by man.” Still, 
we are likely to have space-o-vision (or 
whatever it’s to be called) well before 
television in its present form has per- 
meated very many of the world’s un- 
derdeveloped areas. 

No small measure of the importance 
of this book was the approval in Ge- 
neva last November (1959) by the 90- 
nation Radio Conference of the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union of 
the proposal—made by Codding—for a 
joint ITU-Unesco study of the design 
of low-cost, mass-produced radio re- 
ceiving sets for that 60% of the world’s 
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peoples who need perhaps 350 million 
such sets. 

An appendix (distribution of radio 
receiving sets in 140 countries), se- 
lected bibliography, index, photographs 
and five pictographs add to the great 
usefulness of this book. 

ROBERT LINDSAY 
University of Minnesota 


INKELES, ALEX and BAUER, RAYMOND 
A., The Soviet Citizen. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1959. 533 pp. $10. 


Y AFTER LONG GESTATION AND MANY 
potentially abortive difficulties, the Har- 
vard Project on the Soviet Social Sys- 
tem (an offshoot of the Russian Re- 
search Center) gave birth to its major 
contribution on the social psychology 
of Soviet life. Considering the way in 
which Professors Inkeles (author of 
Public Opinion in Soviet Russia) and 
Bauer (author of The New Man in 
Soviet Psychology, also co-author with 
Inkeles and Clyde Kluckhohn of the 
more recent How the Soviet System 
Works) overcame and even capitalized 
upon inherent limitations of the data, 
one cannot repress the wish that they 
turn their attention now to the Ameri- 
can Citizen. But, as a matter of fact, 
their use of comparative material tells 
much about perceptions and self-per- 
ceptions in any large-scale industrial 
society, including our own. 

This book presents a detailed anal- 
ysis of the main body of factual data 
which comprised the backbone of the 
Harvard Project: written questionnaire 
responses, interviews, extended life-his- 
tories and some psychological test ma- 
terial obtained from some or all of 
over 3,000 Soviet expatriates (mostly 
former prisoners of war) and refugees, 
living in West Germany, Austria and 
the United States. The bones of statisti- 
cal analysis are clothed with the flesh 
and blood of historical synthesis, in- 
terpretation, personal illustrations and 
assessment of future prospects in the 
light of recent information. 
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Appropriately enough, the authors 
devote the first two chapters to an ex- 
planation of how such dated material 
(pertaining mostly to recollections of 
pre-World War II life in the U.S.S.R.) 
and such biased source as the ex-citizen 
can furnish a defensible basis for the 
description of the life and attitudes of 
the Soviet citizen not only yesterday 
but also today and tomorrow. The sam- 
ple is described in detail. The method- 
ology is fully exposed. The construc- 
tion and employment of such instru- 
ments as a Distortion Scale, a Flattery 
Scale and an Anti-Soviet Sentiment In- 
dex adds much to the disarming impact 
of scholarly forthrightness and circum- 
spection. 

To this reviewer, who approached 
the whole proposition with profound 
skepticism, the explanation is convinc- 
ing, and in view of the substantive find- 
ings, even compelling. 

The substantive parts of this weighty 
volume present many facets of the 
round of daily living (jobs, education, 
family life) of the individual’s relation 
to the state (sources of support and hos- 
tility, the problem of loyalty), and of 
areas of friction and tension (between 
social strata, the people and the party, 
nationality groups). The overall picture 
that emerges is one of a fairly viable 
social order, almost too well suited to 
the demands of the super-industrial 
states of the future and rapidly moving 
to tap new sources of popular support. 

Even the refugees’ alienation from So- 
viet leadership and policies did not 
necessarily produce alienation from So- 
viet principles. Beneath overt expres- 
sions of hostility and bitterness over 
personal misfortune (even arrest at the 
hands of Soviet authorities), the re- 
spondents exhibited an implicit belief 
in the desirability of the socialist wel- 
fare state. The major source of opposi- 
tion appears to be the inability of the 
Soviets to carry out their promises ef- 
fectively enough—the prime target of 
current Soviet moves toward greater 
efficiency. 
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For example, state ownership of ba- 
sic industries (including communica- 
tions) was seen essential to the func- 
tions of a modern state by four out of 
five refugees of all social classes. A 
year’s residence in the United States 
did not shake that conviction. There 
was overwhelming approval of welfare 
programs in education, free medical 
care and workers’ benefits; and in the 
words of the authors, “refugees of all 
social groups respond to contact with 
American society with a renewed de- 
sire for the welfare provisions of Soviet 
society.” More than that: they insist 
that “the government must also work 
for their cultural and even spiritual 
well-being.” Yet—and this is the irony 
inherent in the refugee data skillfully 
untangled by the investigators—many 
of the expatriates also vow undying 
hatred of the Soviets, assert that Soviet 
leaders should be put to death, and 
wish to “keep nothing” of the Soviet 
system! These global rejections of “the 
system,” the authors show, cannot be 
taken literally but only as generalized 
hostility toward the regime. The refu- 
gees “do not reject all or even most So- 
viet institutions which a Westerner 
would regard as part of the Soviet sys- 
tem.” 

What about the mass media? Of 
those who said “keep nothing” of the 
Soviet system, 86% still assumed that 
state ownership of communications is 
necessary. The majority of all refugees 
favored limitations on freedom of the 
press (a figure which, incidentally, is 
not far from American public opinion 
on the same subject). A year’s resi- 
dence in the United States made 18% 
more respondents oppose press freedom 
as we know it. “. . . I thanked God,” 
said one refugee cited as typical, “that 
we did not have the demoralizing comic 
strips, the cheap vulgar literature that 
is available to children here” (a senti- 
ment not foreign to many Americans). 

The chapter on “Keeping Up With 
the News” places major emphasis on 
the flow of information. The conclu- 
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sions might have come from Katz and 
Lazarsfeld: Personal contact is a major 
source of information and influence 
(probably enhanced in importance by 
the one-sidedness and ponderosity of 
the official media); the intelligentsia 
tends to make the most use of the me- 
dia—as well as of personal contact and 
rumor; active users of one medium are 
likely to be active in the use of others; 
distrust of media is a function of atti- 
tude toward the regime, but not neces- 
sarily a sign of disaffection; the position 
of “opinion leaders” makes it necessary 
to seek out supplemental (mostly per- 
sonal) sources of information. 

No more novel, but perhaps of more 
fundamental significance, is the evi- 
dence indicating that overt likes and 
dislikes and explicit beliefs are largely 
irrelevan: to the basic processes of in- 
fluence, and unreliable as indicators of 
the structure of one’s world-view. Far 
from being relatively inconsequential, 
the overall context of popular culture 
emerges as the most influential shaper 
of the terms upon which the world is 
recognized and perceived. Despite the 
alienation of the respondents, and their 
exposure to non-Soviet communication 
for several years, the authors find it 
“striking how the more implicit aspects 
of Soviet official communications, the 
mode of thought and the categories in 
which events are grouped, are reflected 
in the thought patterns and expression 
of our informants.” Here is a line of 
cross-cultural communications “effects” 
research which should be pursued if we 
are to gain any useful insights into ba- 
sic patterns of influence in our own 
popular culture. 


The authors feel that chances favor 
the rise of a “genuine, and perhaps 
mildly influential, public opinion within 
Soviet society.” This does not promise 
to open the media gates to the dissemi- 
nation of minority and “private” opin- 
ions. The adjustments now being made 
“are best understood as efforts to re- 
move some of the worst abuses and 
rigidities which had crept into the sys- 
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tem, and were actually interfering with 
the effectiveness of the propaganda ef- 
fort as a whole.” 

Those who have rested their hopes 
on the breakup or even the mellowing 
of the distinctive features of the Soviet 
system as the Soviet citizen might per- 
ceive them better turn elsewhere, the 
authors conclude. The Soviet system 
can and does bend without breaking; 
and the more it changes the more effec- 
tive it might become in the realization 
of its original goals and principles. “We 
must look for our defense to the ca- 
pacity of our own social order to yield 
fuller, richer, more dignified life under 
freedom not only for ourselves, but for 
the uncommitted, the half committed, 
the neutralists, and even those who have 
already cast their lot with the Soviet 
Union. If we are not equal to the task, 
we will leave it to the Soviet Union to 
set the pattern of human existence for 
the next half-century.” 

GEORGE GERBNER 
University of Illinois 


SCHRAMM, WILBUR, ed., One Day in the 
World’s Press. Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1959. 138 pp. 
$6.95. 


% MANY READERS WHO PICK UP THIS 
book for a few minutes of casual brows- 
ing will wind up engrossed for hours in 
its pages of insight into the performance 
of the world’s prestige press on a day 
when history seemed, in the editor’s 
words, to “balance on a knife edge.” 
The book is built around the issues 
for November 2, 1956 of 14 newspa- 
pers, ranging from the New York Times 
to Jen-min Jin-pao (The People’s 
Daily). They are painstakingly repro- 
duced in the English language with, as 
nearly as possible, their original for- 
mais. Each is preceded by a lively com- 
mentary on the newspaper and its place 
in the nation’s communication system. 
Some quantitative comparisons are fur- 
nished in the concluding summary, but 
there is no attempt to compete statis- 
tically with the International Press In- 
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stitute or UNESCO works on world 
news. 

The unique value of this book lies in 
the opportunity it offers the reader to 
skip the language barrier and do his 
own mostly impressionistic content 
analysis of the efforts by journalists of 
many nations to cope with a 24-hour 
period which saw Soviet tanks closing in 
on Hungary’s rebels while British and 
French warships sailed to invade the 
Suez. Strengths, weaknesses and ideo- 
logical differences among the newspa- 
pers stand out in the perspective of re- 
cent history. 

JoHN T. MCNELLY 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion Seminars on Communiation 


STRINGER, WILLIAM H., Summit Round- 
up. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., Inc., 1959. 202 pp. $4.50. 

% “THE DAY OF THE ROUGH-TALKING, 
sensation-seeking journalist is about 
over in Asia and Africa. These people 
want thoughtful, understanding report- 
ing. This doesn’t mean glossing over 
faults and failures. It does mean bal- 
ance, correct analysis, and no condes- 
cension, open or subtle.” 

With these words in his introduction, 
William H. Stringer, author of this book 
and chief of the Washington bureau of 
The Christian Science Monitor, suggests 
to the reader that the book offers per- 
spective for the journalist in addition to 
information for journalist and non- 
journalist alike. The reader is not disap- 
pointed. 

There are 21 chapters, each of 19 
being devoted to the leader of a nation 
and the other two giving profiles of the 
secretaries-general of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and United Na- 
tions. The chapters are reprinted from 
Stringer’s summit interview series writ- 
ten for the Monitor as he visited these 
countries and their leaders in 1958. 

Stringer clearly tries to see and to 
portray problems and actions from the 
viewpoint of the nation and its leader. 
Furthermore, he frequently sums up by 
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asking questions instead of presuming 
to give answers. As a result, the reader 
is challenged to understand—or to make 
the effort, at least. 

BURTON W. MARVIN 
University of Kansas 


BURNETT, CLARON, POWERS, RICHARD 
and Ross, JoHN, Agricultural News 
Writing. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. 
Brown Book Co. 255 pp. $5. 

% THIS Is A COMPREHENSIVE WORKBOOK 
designed for courses in agricultural 
news writing, written by three former 
students of Prof. William Sumner. The 
book is dedicated to him and its profits 
go into a Sumner Memorial Library 
fund. 

Its practical advice varies from the 
usual “never write on both sides of the 
sheet,” to a not-so-usual chapter on 
backgrounding the farm news, which 
the authors call “the big job of journal- 
ism.” Although not entirely of its own 
making, “journalism suddenly finds it- 
self deeply concerned with value, with 
the meaning of the world about us. 
People literally demand interpretation.” 

Included are a wealth of examples of 
and suggestions for interviewing, cover- 
ing speeches, fairs, sales, conferences, 
market news, and writing personal col- 
umns. One chapter by Maurice E. 
White discusses thoroughly the short- 
sentence ear catchers that make up the 
world of radio writing. 

Teachers and students will find these 
chapters generously appended with tear 
sheets of fill-in questions and stories to 
edit. Any writer would find good mental 
exercise in trying to rate the story ideas 
as if he were editor of (1) a state farm 
paper (2) a weekly newspaper (3) a 
daily newspaper, and (4) a national 
feed magazine. 

In their introduction the writers beg 
some issues by saying “the good farm 
communicator will know who his audi- 
ence is, where they are, what they need 
to know, what they already know, what 
they can be expected to understand, 
what communications media they use, 
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what psychology can move them to ac- 
tion, what concepts are familiar to 
them, etc.” If such a person is around, 
we could use a book by him, too. 

RALPH L. REEDER 
Michigan State University 


STEARN, Jess, The Wasted Years. Gar- 
den City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., 
Inc., 1959. 231 pp. $3.95. 


NEESE, ROBERT, Prison Exposures. 


New York: Chilton Company, 1959. 
135 pp. $4.95. 


% “SOME KID KILLS ANOTHER KID BE- 
cause he didn’t want him walking his 
sister to school. Why didn’t he punch 
him in the nose—the way kids did years 
ago?” 

Jess Stearn, New York Daily News 
reporter who wrote an award-winning 
series of articles on juvenile delinquen- 
cy, seeks the answer in his absorbing 
book. It is a distillation of his inter- 
views with hundreds of educators, youth 
workers, judges, sociologists, police offi- 
cials—and children of the streets. He 
tells of New York City Youth Board 
Workers, neighborhoods and homes, 
schools, problem parents and problem 
children, cultural environment (includ- 
ing the effects of television), and the 
gangs. The Youth Board’s pioneer expe- 
rimental social research which began 
seven years ago with 224 first-grade 
children has unsettled some firmly held 
beliefs, Stearn reports. 

Robert Neese, in Prison Exposures, 
carries chronologically forward the 
theme that “there can be both punish- 
ment and treatment.” Taken by a con- 
vict inside “the big house at the end of 
the road,” a hundred excellent pictures 
and captions, carefully unified with text, 
are grouped in chapters which will, as 
the dedication hopes, give a “better 
public understanding of how our prison 
works, the men who live in them, and 
the reason for their living in them.” 

ARTHUR M. SANDERSON 
State University of lowa 
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STEINBERG, S. H., Five Hundred Years 
of Printing. New York: Criterion 
Books, Inc., 1959. 286 pp. $6.95. 

YW WHILE THE HISTORY OF PRINTING IS 
an important part of the general history 
of civilization, Mr. Steinberg has woven 
into his book the influences of historical 
facts as a creator of changes in human 
lives. It is a history of the printed word 
as a means of communication. 

The book is broad in scope. While the 
spread of the art of printing is treated 
in detail, it also delves into the relation- 
ships of technical developments and 
ideas. Every journalism school library 
should have Five Hundred Years of 
Printing on its shelves. It is an excellent 
reference book for the student of com- 
munications. 

LesTeR L. HAWKES 

University of Wisconsin 


Ross, Inwin, The Image Merchants. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & 
Co., 1959. 288 pp. $4.50. 


WY THE FIELD OF PUBLIC RELATIONS IS 
relatively young. Despite its youth, it 
has already become an accepted part of 
the American scene, intruding into 
every area of public life—including re- 
ligion. 

If (as was suggested at a recent con- 
ference on PR) it is only the reporter 
who has “the luxury of speaking out the 
truth,” and objectivity is necessarily de- 
nied the publicist, then it is fortunate 
that a reporter (with the New York 
Post) should write a book about this 
new and rapidly growing area of mass 
commv.aicstion. 

The author points out that the PR 
business is an inevitable outgrowth of a 
compiex society and orients the reader 
with a brief history of the development 
of PR in America. In other chapters he 
discusses the PR life, the difficulties of 
measuring the results of a PR campaign 
—which is tied in with the general prob- 
lem of gauging mass media effects, and 
the question of ethics in PR. The most 
interesting—and most informative— 
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part of the book, however, consists of 
the short biographies of men who have 
left their stamp on the practice of PR in 
various fields, Together with the de- 
tailed descriptions of notable PR cam- 
paigns, these sketches are remarkable 
for the revealing light they shed on the 
actual practices of PR, as contrasted 
with many of the textbook maxims. 

Despite the newspaperman’s biases 
against PR which are sometimes appar- 
ent in the author’s analyses of certain 
PR practices, overall he has done a 
commendable job of dispassionate and 
objective reporting in an interesting and 
readable style. This is not a textbook. It 
should be supplementary reading for PR 
courses, as well as for every student of 
journalism; because, as the author 
points out, journalists bear as much re- 
sponsibility for a story as the PR men 
involved. 

REUBEN MEHLING 

Indiana University 


BAKER, STEPHEN, Advertising Layout 


and Art Direction. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Eook Company, Inc., 
1959. 326 pp. $13.50. 


WAFTER SEVERAL EXCURSIONS THROUGH 
advertising layout books which are long 
on illustration and short on text, this 
reader found Stephen Baker’s book, Ad- 
vertising Layout and Art Direction a re- 
warding experience with excellent bal- 
ance between picture and word. 

And Stephen Baker knows the subject 
about which he speaks. He is Senior Art 
Director and group head at Cunning- 
ham and Walsh Advertising Agency. He 
has been a frequent contributor to the 
trade press. 


He has divided his book into two sec- 
tions. The first relates to the advertising 
problem as the job of the craftsman, de- 
veloping the idea with these chapters: 
What is a layout? Putting it on paper; 
Essentials of good composition; Design- 
ing for television; Handlettering; Typog- 
raphy, tool of art direction; and Adver- 
tising production. 
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Baker puts on the business executive’s 
hat in the second section. It fits him 
well. Here he discusses: Mental atti- 
tude; Working with copywriters; Client’s 
viewpoint; Developing the product im- 
age; Reader interest; Consumer panel; 
Photography; and Organization of an 
art department. 

This volume would be an excellent 
text for advertising students who aim 
largely for the advertising agency or 
company advertising department. They 
will learn considerable about creative 
functions, good layout technique and 
production problems and costs. They 
will be reminded that the creative man’s 
function is not to make pretty layouts 
but that an advertisement is a business 
proposition which must sell goods or 
ideas for the advertiser. As a text, a ma- 
jor consideration will be the cost— 
$13.50. 

It is an attractive volume, 8% x 1 lin. 
size using two type columns of 18 picas 
each set in 10 point Times Roman. Il- 
lustrations are single, double column 
full page, double-spreads to give the 
reader continuing variety of page make- 
up. A surprising error shows up on page 
115 in the processes section where there 
is mislabeling of letterpress and offset 
illustrations, but doubtless this will be 
corrected. 

This volume is a must for the refer- 
ence shelf for advertising students. 
Many instructors will consider it care- 
fully as a text. It will give the student 
and practitioner a broad picture of crea- 
tive advertising in print and television 
advertising. 

HaRo_p W. WILSON 
University of Minnesota 
SEEHAFER, GENE and LAEMMaAR, JACK, 

Successful Television and Radio Ad- 

vertising. New York: McGraw-Hill 

Book Co., 1959. 648 pp. $9.75. 


% IN VIEW OF THE PHENOMENAL 
growth and accompanying notoriety of 
the television industry, it is remarkable 
that so few texts on the subject of 
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broadcast advertising have appeared. 
Prior to the present volume, only one 
text has been noteworthy; that being the 
first edition by the same authors, Suc- 
cessful Radio and Television Advertis- 
ing, published in 1951. 

Seehafer and Laemmar have done 
more than reverse the title; they have 
completely rewritten the text, placing 
major emphasis on the accumulated 
knowledge in the television area, yet ac- 
cording radio its due as a resurgent ad- 
vertising medium. 

No pretense of theoretical orientation 
is evident—concepts such as “commu- 
nication” and “motivation” will not be 
found. Nor do the authors discuss such 
areas of concern as social responsibility 
and ethics. The text’s value is in its com- 
pletely pragmatic orientation as a “how- 
to” textbook of remarkable clarity. 
Gene Seehafer’s pre-agency years on the 
University of Minnesota faculty may be 
a contributing reason for the skillful 
weaving of principles and procedures 
into a scholarly organization of content. 


The book is organized into five cate- 
gories: 


1) The commercial system, including 
stations, networks, agencies, and audi- 
ence data. A timely chapter on broad- 
cast advertising regulation in our free 
enterprise system is useful but needs 
implementation and interpretation. 

2) Programming, including the crea- 
tion, selection, and production of tele- 
vision and radio programs and commer- 
cials. This section lucidly presents basic 
copywriting principles, together with ex- 
plicit “nuts and bolts” directions for 
producing programs and commercials. 

3) Research, including coverage and 
circulation, testing programs and com- 
mercials, and measurement of sales ef- 
fectiveness. The explanation of the rat- 
ing service avoids the complexities of 
scientific rationale yet gives a clear pic- 
ture of this controversial area. 

4) Campaigns —local and national 
advertisers are treated separately. The 
authors utilize the marketing approach 
in their description of the preparation 
and execution of advertising campaigns 
utilizing the electronic media. An en- 
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tire chapter is devoted to the intrica- 

cies of time buying. 

5) Station management — includes 
chapters on station sales and promo- 
tion, and audience building which are 
oriented for those specifically interested 
in station operation. 

For those teaching courses emphasiz- 
ing broadcast advertising, Successful 
Television and Radio Advertising has no 
peer as a text. For anyone interested in 
the area it should prove a valuable re- 
source, 

KENWARD L. ATKIN 
Michigan State University 


Boaz, Dr. MARTHA, ed., Modern Trends 
in Documentation. New York: Per- 
gamon Press, 1959. 103 pp. $5. 


% TO ENCOURAGE INTEREST IN INFOR- 
mation retrieval research the author, 
dean of the School of Library Science at 
the University of Southern California, 
organized a symposium of government, 
industry and education experts. This 
book presents reports given. 

Like many compilations, it suffers at 
times from over simplification for the 
already-expert in the field and technical 
obfuscation for beginners. Certain sec- 
tions, describing automatic computers 
for machine-translation and encoding of 
documents, should interest media re- 
searchers. 


The books reveals promises and head- 
aches of mechanical information retrie- 
val. One headache: An estimated 100- 
billion to 100-trillion dollars might be 
required to encode today’s Library of 
Congress holdings for complete retrie- 
val. 

Jor B. VOGEL 
University of Florida 


CLARK, GERALD, Impatient Giant, Red 
China Today. New York: David Mc- 
Kay Co., Inc., 1959. 212 pp. $4.50. 


% THE CHINESE PEOPLE HAVE BALANCED 
relatively full stomachs against personal 
freedom and have cast their lots con- 
sciously in favor of the rice bowl, in the 
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opinion of the Montreal Star’s chief for- 
eign correspondent, who offers a re- 
strained appraisal of what he observed 
during a visit to Red China. 


Clark is convinced the Chinese, espe- 
cially 500,000,000 now living in com- 
munes, see in Communism a chance to 
bring physical security to their tradi- 
tionally precarious lives. He points out 
the psychological effect of China’s “leap 
forward” economic development upon 
uncommitted peoples of Asia and Afri- 
ca and urges the West to step up its re- 
sponse to this challenge. 

Harry H. Griccs 
University of Florida 


DasH, SAMUEL, KNOWLTON, ROBERT E. 
and SCHWARTZ, RICHARD F., The 
Eavesdroppers. New Brunswick, N. 
J.: Rutgers Univ. Press, 1959. 484 
pp. $6.50. 


@ IN WINTER 1952-53, The Reporter 
ran a jolting exposé of wiretapping 
which produced a flurry of excitement 
and indignation. Since then, the press 
from time to time, reported new cases 
of wiretapping, bugging and lens peep- 
ing—provided that a “name” was in- 
volved. Most citizens like to believe— 
and police agencies and private experts 
want them to—that this “dirty business” 
is not widespread. But it is! The Eaves- 
droppers performs an invaluable service 
by disclosing its prevalence; all of us 
can be victims, providing we are fair 
game. 

This book, a serious and thorough in- 
vestigation into invasion of privacy and 
civil liberties, represents the kind of 
depth reporting which should be under- 
taken by the press. But the study was 
sponsored by the sober Pennsylvania 
Bar Association on a grant from the 
Fund for the Republic. The authors, a 
team of two attorneys and an electrical 
engineer, used reporting techniques. 
They not only did historical, legal and 
technical research, but they also went 
out and interviewed exhaustively. As a 
result, the book is an overwhelming and 
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devastating commentary on the naiveté 
of public and civic leaders unaware of 
the extent of eavesdropping, even in 
those jurisdictions in which it is illegal. 
Eavesdropping is used for criminal in- 
vestigation, security checks, political 
spying, divorce cases, police shake- 
downs, blackmail, idle curiosity—and 
today, it has become a standard tool of 
business institutions. 


The authors are objective; the reader 
is allowed to form his own conclusions 
whether eavesdropping is good or bad 
—or in between. This reviewer thinks it 
is bad; his phone once was tapped. How 
about you, the reader? Read the book! 
Incidentally, the book contains a 'tech- 
nical section on “how to do it,” in case 
anyone wants to go into the business. 
According to the authors, the risks are 
minimal. 

WALTER GIEBER 
University of California 


Epwarps, ALLEN L., Statistical Analy- 
sis, workbook to accompany Statisti- 
cal Analysis. New York: Rinehart & 
Company, Inc., 1958. 234 pp. (text). 
76 pp. (workbook). $4.00 (text). 
$1.25 (workbook). 


Y% THIS IS A READABLE, THOROUGH IN- 
troductory book designed primarily for 
students in psychology and education. 
Basic concepts of statistics are well ex- 
plained, and the principal techniques are 
demonstrated. Unfortunately, the auth- 
or’s efforts to stress the connection be- 
tween statistical techniques and research 
design are likely to fail because of the 
vagueness of the examples. Only rarely 
does the author indicate how a specific 
technique was, or might be, used in re- 
search on a specific problem. The same 
flaw in the workbook tends to reduce 
the problems to calculating exercises de- 
spite the author’s stated intent to avoid 
this. 

Guipo STEMPEL 
Central Michigan University 
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Other Books and Pamphlets 
On Journalistic Subjects 


Compiled by ELEANOR BLUM 
University of Illinois 


ABELSON, HERBERT I., Persuasion: How 

Opinions and Attitudes Are Changed. 
New York: Springer Publishing Co., 
1959. $3.75. 
The author, chief psychologist, Opinion 
Research Corporation, presents | the “fac- 
tors and facets of persuasion” by an- 
swering pertinent questions with re- 
search and experimental data. 


Adoption of New Products: Process and 

Influence. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Founda- 
tion for Research on Human Behavior, 
P.O. Box 11, 1959. 60 pp. $3. 
The reason for success or failure of 
new products, analyzed in recent studies 
at Iowa State College and the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 

AMERICAN NEWSPAPER GuiLD, AFL-CIO, 
CLC, Constitution. Washington: Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild, Philip Murray 
Bldg., 1126 16th St., N.W., 1959. 134 


pp. Single copies free; additional copies 
5¢ each. 
The constitution as amended by the 


1959 convention. 


ANDERSON, HAROLD H., ed., Creativity and 

Its Cultivation. New York: Harper’s, 
1959. $5. 
A research professor of psychology at 
Michigan State explores the forces that 
cause, stimulate or thwart the creative 
process. Among contributors are Har- 
old Lasswell, Erich Fromm, George 
Stoddard, and Margaret Mead. 


BaiLyn, Lotte, Mass Media and Children: 

A Study of Exposure Habits and Cogni- 
tive Effects. Washington: American Psy- 
chological Assn., 1333 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., 1959. (Psychological Mono- 
graphs: General and Applied, Whole 
No. 471, 1959) 48 pp. 
A study, based on a questionnaire ad- 
ministered to 626 school children, in 
which the author explores the effects of 
television, comic books, comic strips, 
radio, movies and books. 

Barsour, Rosert L., ed., Who's Who in 
Public Relations. Meriden, N.H.: PR 
Publishing Co., 1959. 315 pp. $25. 

. represents the first attempt of any 
publisher to provide an authoritative 
international roster of public relations 
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professionals adjudged thoroughly com- 
petent by their confreres solely on the 
basis of merit and regardless or inde- 
pendent of organization affiliation, po- 
litical consideration, the payment or ac- 
ceptance of dues or fees of any kind, or 
other restrictive factors.”—-Foreword. 

BECKER, STEPHEN, Comic Art in America. 
New York: Simon & Schuster, 1959. 
$7.50. 

Big, comprehensive history of the comic 
strip in America, with illustrations that 
reflect changing times and taste from 
the late 19th century to the present. 

Bove, Cart, The Anatomy of American 

Popular Culture, 1840-1861, Berkeley: 
University of California, 1959. $6. 
A study of cultural influences and atti- 
tudes in the twenty years before the 
Civil War, examining literature, theater, 
art, sculpture, music and architecture. 

BLuM, DanteL C., Pictorial History of 
Television. Philadelphia, Pa.: Chilton, 
1959. 288 pp. $10. 

The history of TV from its beginnings 
to the present. 

Broadcasting and Government Regulation 
in a Free Society. Santa Barbara, 
Calif.: Center for the Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions, Box 4069, 1959. 
Free. 

An occasional paper on the role of the 
mass media in a free society. 

Brooks, MAXWELL R., The Negro Press 

Re-examined: Political Content of Lead- 
ing Negro Newspapers. Boston, Mass.: 
The Christopher Press, 1959. $2.75. 
A content study in which the author, 
professor of sociology at Wilberforce 
University, sets out to discover whether 
the Negro press is “radical” and in- 
spired by alien values or whether it re- 
flects the basic values underlying Ameri- 
can society. 

BurRTON, Pure Warp, Making Media 

Work. New London, Conn.: Printer’s 
Ink Books, 1959. 448 pp. $8.50. 
A textbook that concentrates on use of 
all types of advertising media, from 
broadcasting and newspapers and maga- 
zines to billboards, brochures, hand- 
bills and window displays. 

CHARVAT, WILLIAM, Literary Publishing 
in America: 1790-1850. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1959. 
Essays on the importance of book pub- 
lishing as a formative force in Ameri- 
can literary history. 
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CHESKIN, Louis, Why People Buy: Moti- 
vation Research and Its Successful Ap- 
plication. New York: Liverpool, 1959. 
319 pp. 

The author investigates the reasons peo- 
ple buy from many aspects of consumer 
behavior. 


City Taxes on Advertising—The Baltimore 

Case. Washington: American Municipal 
Assn., 1625 H St., N.W., 1958. $2. 
“A staff report on the Baltimore Adver- 
tising Taxes, incorporating experience in 
other jurisdictions and evaluative com- 
ment.”—Subtitle. 


CoLeMAN, Loyp RNG, The Practice of 

Successful Advertising. Boston, Mass.: 
James Watson & Co., 51 Melcher St., 
1959. 460 pp. $9.75. 
The author, director of J. Walter 
Thompson in Australia, bases his book 
on his own experiences during 40 years 
of advertising on three continents. 


Communication in Organizations: Some 
New Research Findings. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Foundation for Research on Hu- 
man Behavior, P.O. Box 11, 1959. 48 
pp. $3. 

Four projects concerned with different 
facets of the transmission of ideas and 
information from one mind to another. 


Davies, Horton, A Mirror of the Min- 

istry in Modern Novels. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1959. 211 pp. 
$3.75. 
A study of the concept of the clergyman 
in modern literature. The author, pro- 
fessor of religion at Princeton, con- 
siders Protestant and Catholic clerics 
as portrayed by a number of novelists, 
from Hawthorne to Cozzens. 


Drewry, JOHN Eb., ed., Are We Com- 
municating? Athens: University of 
Georgia, Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism, 1959. 222 pp. 

Institute addresses on many aspects of 
communication within the various me- 
dia—such as ethics, public relations, 
science writing, job opportunities, Wash- 
ington reporting, freedom of the press. 

Dusots, JuLEs, Freedom Is My Beat. New 
York: Bobbs-Merrill, 1959. $3.95. 
The author, Chicago Tribune roving 
correspondent in South America and 
chairman of the Committee on Free- 
dom of the Press of the Inter-American 
Press Association, describes highlights 
of his career as a reporter. 
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Dyer, Murray, The Weapon on the Wall; 

Rethinking Psychological Warfare. Bal- 
timore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press, 1959. 
$6. 
The author contends that psychological 
warfare is no longer limited to pericds 
of actual fighting, and points out that the 
effective use and adequate understand- 
ing of “political communication” are of 
great importance to the United States. 

Epwarps, CHARLES M., Jr. and RUSSELL 
A. Brown, Retail Advertising and Sales 
Promotion. Rev. ed. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1959. $7.95. 

This revised edition takes into account 
new practices, modifications and tech- 
niques in advertising practice. 

GorokHorF, Boris I., Publishing in the 
U.S.S.R. Bloomington: Indiana Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. 306 pp. $6. (Slavonic 
and Eastern E Series, No. 19) 
Describes the organization of the state- 
controlled publishing system, the 
of books, newspapers and other periodi- 
cals published, copyright, censorship, 
royalty-payment, foreign-language pub- 
lishing and the retail book trade. 

GRIFFITH, RICHARD and others, Anatomy 

of a Motion Picture. New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1959. $5.95. 
The author, Curator of Motion Pictures 
at the Museum of Modern Art, relates 
the problems and techniques of making 
Anatomy of a Murder into a motion 
picture. 

HARRINGTON, ALAN, Life in the Crystal 
Palace. New York: Knopf, 1959. 263 
pp. $5. 

Drawing upon his own experiences in 
public relations with a large corpora- 
tion, the author describes its impact and 
influence upon the lives of its employees. 

HERO, ALFRED O., Mass Media and World 

Affairs. Boston, Mass.: World Peace 
Foundation, 40 Mount Vernon Street, 
1959. 187 pp. $1.50. (Studies in Citi- 
zen Preparation in International Rela- 
tions, Vol, 4) 
A discussion of books, magazines, news- 
papers and radio as world-affairs media; 
summarizes many effects studies in these 
areas. 


JEFKINS, F, W., Copywriting and Its Pres- 
entation: A Guide to Advertisement and 
Sales Letter Writing. London: Crosby 
Lockwood, 1958. 238 pp. 

Chapters on ethics and laws of adver- 
tising, the heading, text copy, humorous 
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copy, copy for launching a new prod- 
uct, and the sales letter. 

KNow _es, Horace, ed., Gentlemen, Schol- 
ars and Scoundrels. New York: Har- 
per’s, 1959. 659 pp. $7.50. 

“A treasury of the best of Harper’s 
Magazine from 1850 to the present.”— 
Subtitle. 

MCARDLE, KENNETH, ed., A Cavalcade of 
COLLIER’S. New York: A. S. Barnes, 
1959. $10. Selections covering a period 
of 70 years. 

Mort, FRANK LUTHER, comp., 200 Books 

on American Journalism: An AASDJ 
Consensus List. Columbia: University 
of Missouri, School of Journalism, 
1959. 30 pp. Apply. 
An annotated list, selected with the co- 
operation of the faculties of the Ameri- 
can Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism. 

New York (STATE), Report of the New 
York State Joint Legislative Committee 
Studying the Publication and Dissemina- 
tion of Offensive and Obscene Litera- 
ture. Albany: 1959. 38 pp. Apply. 
(Legislative Document 1959 no. 84) 
The eighth of a series of reports deal- 
ing with offensive content in the mass 
media. 


PrtTaro, Ernest M., TV and Film Pro- 

duction Data Book. New York: Mor- 
gan & Morgan, 1959. $6.95. 
Intended as a reference work for those 
engaged in the production and planning 
of television films. Includes technical 
information on equipment, procedure 
and products. 

PouND, REGINALD and GEOFFREY HARMS- 
worTH, Northcliffe. New York: British 
Book Service, 1959. 933 pp. $9.50. 
New official biography of the publisher 
who held one of the greatest communi- 
cations empires in England. 

ROWSOME, FRANK, Jr., They Laughed 

When I Sat Down: An Informal History 
of Advertising in Words and Pictures. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. 181 
pp. $7.50. 
The author has used ads from 1860 to 
the present as commentaries for a lightly 
written yet incisive history of advertis- 
ing. 

TaLBoT, DaNiEL, ed., Film, An Anthology. 
New York: Simon & Schuster, 1959. 
649 pp. $8.50. 

“A diverse collection of outstanding 
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writing on various aspects of the film 
published from 1923 to 1957.” 

U.S. Housg. Committee on Un-American 

Activities, Control of the Arts in the 
Communist Empire. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1959. 
Ivan Bahriany, a Ukranian writer and 
artist who escaped from the Soviet re- 
gime, testifies on the subject of cultural 
exhibits and exchanges between the So- 
viet Union and the United States. 

U.S. Housz. COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, Investigation 
of Regulatory Commissions and Agen- 
cies. Pts. 12 and 13. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1959. 
Hearings. Volume 12 pertains to the 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co.; volume 
13 to television. 

U.S. SENATE, COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FoREIGN COMMERCE, Allocations of 
TV Channels. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1958. 

Report of the Ad Hoc Advisory Com- 
mittee on allocations. 

WeaL, W. W., ed., Directory of News- 
paper and Magazine Personnel and 
Data. London: World’s Press News 
Publishing Co., 9-10 Old Bailey, EC4, 
1959. 79 pp. 1 guinea. 


A standard guide to the British press, 
with a new section listing British gov- 
ernment information abroad. 

WELTER, RusH, Problems of Scholarly 
Publication in the Humanities and So- 


cial Sciences. New York: American 
Council of Learned Societies, 1959. 81 
pp. $1. 
“A report prepared for the Committee 
on Scholarly Publication of the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies.” 
WISEMAN, Mark, The New Anatomy of 
Advertising: Applying Scientific Method 
to the Solution of Advertising Prob- 
lems. New York: Harper’s, 1959. $5.95. 
The author contends that a methodo- 
logical approach will help the advertiser 
avoid bad guesses and mistakes. 
WRIGHT, CHARLES ROBERT, Mass Commu- 
nication; A Sociological Perspective. 
New York: Random House, 1959. 95¢. 
Introduction to the sociology of mass 
comraunications from the viewpoint of 
both communicator and audience. Con- 
tains case studies of the Soviet-Commu- 
nist system, British and Canadian broad- 
casting, and the American broadcasting 
system. 
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A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Edited by HAROLD L. NELSON 


Assisted by Chris Burns, Colorado; Wayne A. Dan- 
ielson, North Carolina; Norris G. Davis, Texas; Paul 
Deutschmann, Michigan State; J. Russell Heitman, 
Denver; John Hulteng, Oregon; C. Richard King, 
Texas; Armistead S. Pride, Lincoln; Daniel F. Woz- 
niak, Michigan State. 








3 FRAUD IN TELEVISION QUIZ SHOWS WAS THE BIGGEST NEWS IN THE WORLD OF 
the mass communications media during the quarter. As it developed that con- 
testants knew questions and answers in advance, networks, package companies, 
advertisers, stations and the FCC all clucked at each other and said the situation 
would have to be remedied. The FCC decided it did not know how much power 
it has in regulating programming, and began hearings that it said would help find 
out. CBS cut out quiz shows. The FTC said it suspected increasing irregularity in 
television and radio advertising, and began new investigations. Disc jockeys came 
under scrutiny, accused of favoring certain records in return for bribes (playing 
“payola,” the trade called it). As criticism mounted, an increasing number of 
voices contended that phony quiz shows, payola, and shady advertising were only 
surface manifestations of a deeper malady. 

Meanwhile, from a variety of sources came recommendations—and in some 
cases, actions—aimed at evaluating the performance of the print media. Historian 
Allan Nevins called for a quinquennial survey of newspaper performance, to be 
made by the Association for Education in Journalism; Curator Louis Lyons of 
the Nieman Foundation called for a program of ongoing criticism by schools of 
journalism of press performance; the New England Society of Newspaper Editors 
announced a performance study; Harry Ashmore, former Arkansas editor, joined 
the Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions to work out a long-range plan 
for analyzing the mass media. 

Mass Media, the new quarterly announced in the Fall QUARTERLY, suspended 
publication after the first issue. 


Publications cited include: Ad. Age, Advertising Age; Am. Ed., American Editor; Am. Soc. Rev., 
American Sociological Review; ASNE Bul., American Society of Newspaper Editors’ Bulletin; AV 
Com. Rev., Audio Visual Communication Review; Bus. Wk., Business Week; Bdcstg., Broadcasting; 
E&P, Editor & Publisher; Guild Rep., Guild Reporter; J. Am. Stat. Assn., Journal of the American 
Statistical Association; J. Appl. Psych., Journal of Applied Psychology; J. Exp. Psych., Journal of 
Experimental Psychology; J. Educ. Psych., Journal of Educational Psychology; J. Soc. Psych., Journal 
of Social Psychology; J. Mktg., Journal of Marketing; JQ, Journalism Quarterly; M/S, Media/scope; 
Msthd., Masthead; Midwest J. Pol. Sci., Midwest Journal of Political Science; Nat. Pub., National 
Publisher; New Rep., New Republic; NR, Nieman Reports; PI, Printers’ Ink; Pol. Sci., Political 
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Science; POQ, Public Opinion Quarterly; PR, pr; PR Jrnl., Public Relations Journal; R 
USN&WR, United States News and World Report; West. Hum., Western Humanities 


Mag., Wisconsin Magazine of History. 


Advertising 


1. ANonyMous. AA publishes exclusive 
retail data tabulation. Ad. Age 30:47 pp 
40-50 Nov. 23.—A special tabulation of 
retail sales in 11 merchandise categories 
taken from the 1954 and 1958 Census of 
Business. Figures include all of the na- 
tion’s Standard Metropolitan Areas, ex- 
cept eight which have been substantially 
redefined since 1954. 

2. —Crisis in advertising: what caused 
it, who’s to blame, what needs to be done. 
PI 269:9 pp24-34 Nov. 27.—First of a 
four-part study on truth and taste in ad- 
vertising today. The public image of ad- 
vertising seems to be rapidly decaying, 
with many practices, technically within 
the law, causing widespread public denun- 
ciation. See especially issue 269:12 pp19- 
29 Dec, 18. 

3. —London Times dissects U.S. ad 
talent. PI 268:9 p46 Nov. 27.—The gray 
shetland columns of the Times Literary 
Supplement carry a pungent wit, and 
gentle but insistent criticism of U.S. ad- 
men. Here the term is “creative,” but the 
Times calls it “imagination” and says 
there’s too little in evidence. 

4. —NAB tightens code rules on ads, 
plugs. Ad. Age 30:49 pl Dec. 7.—Payola 
and deceptive commercials produce a re- 
bound. 


5. Burpicx, Harry A. Predicting trade- 
mark effectiveness. J. Appl. Psych. 43:5 
pp285-6 Oct.—Trademarks of seven com- 
panies were rated according to salience 
(are the trademarks readily seen and rec- 
ognized?), meaningfulness (are their con- 
notations favorable?) and memory value 
(can they be readily recalled?). Criteria 
were found to be highly correlated with 
one another. 

6. DIAMOND, SIDNEY A. 7-up: a case 
history of brand name protection. Ad. Age 
30:50 p72 Dec. 14.—How 7-up has fought 
to protect itself from many imitators and 
infringers is traced. 

7. Haptey, Howarp R. Test cities: 
how they should be selected and used. 
M/S 3:11 p76 Nov.—Newspapers’ re- 
search chief defines 11 test city criteria, 
and details a checklist of procedure be- 
fore, during and after the test period. A 
stable, relatively isolated city with the 
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power of retail outlets balanced between 
chains and independents is preferred. 

8. SaNDAGE, C. H. What farmers think 
about advertising. JQ 36:4 pp455-9 Fall. 

9. STaRCH, DANIEL. How does the rep- 
etition of advertisements affect readership? 
M/S 3:11 pp50-1 Nov.—Readership con- 
tinues at the same level (high scoring ads 
remain high) through at least six inser- 
tions in the same magazine, even when 
ads are separated by a month or more. 
Strong ads can continue to produce im- 
pact, while conserving the art and produc- 
tion budget. 

See also nos. 10, 28, 52, 55, 100, 102, 
108, 117. 


Audience Analysis 


10. EvANs, FRANKLIN B. Ford-Chevy 
study casts doubt on ability to predict 
what kind of people will buy which brand. 
Ad. Age 30:48 pp75-80 Nov. 30.—Per- 
sonality measurements fail to separate 
owners of the two top-selling U.S. cars. 
People of all kinds are customers for 
both brands. Implied is the desirability of 
keeping ads ambiguous in terms of the 
car’s personality to avoid narrowing either 
car’s market unnecessarily. 

11. Kerricx, Jean S. The inverted 
pyramid style and attitude change. JQ 
36:4 pp479-82 Fall. 

12. KIMBALL, PENN. People without 
papers. POQ 23:3 pp 389-98 Fall.—Sur- 
vey of New Yorkers during newspaper 
strike of December, 1958, found that peo- 
ple had increased their radio and TV lis- 
tening, but still felt “out of touch” with 
“important happenings.” Study concludes 
that news as it appears in newspapers has 
a variety of appeals (respite, social pres- 
tige, security, ritual, stimulation, social 
contact, etc.) apparently not transmitted 
by other media. 

13. RETTIG, SALOMON, and BENJAMIN 
PASAMANICK. Change in moral values 
among college students; a factorial study. 
Am. Soc. Rev. 24:6 pp856-63 Dec.— 
Comparison of student moral judgments 
of 50 practices, including newspaper glori- 
fication of criminals and false medical ad- 
vertising. Results suggest relatively small 
declines in condemnation of two practices 
in past three decades. Factor analysis in- 
dicates both items part of a general basic 
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morality factor, including such items as 
those involving religion, sex behavior, 
criminal acts, etc. 

14. WestTLey, Bruce H. and LIoneL C. 
Barrow Jr. An investigation of news- 
seeking behavior. JQ 36:4 pp431-8 Fall. 

See also nos. 8, 58, 76, 106, 117, 118. 


Communication Theory: Process 
and Effects 


15. CHRISTENSON, REO M. The power 
of the press: the case of “The Toledo 
Blade.” Midwest Pol. Sci. 3:3 pp227-40 
Aug.—The Blade’s experience suggests 
that a newspaper which knows what it’s 
about can often carry the day on a local 
issue where voters are closely divided or 
apathetic. Writer says it’s time to chal- 
lenge the notion that the press’s political 
influence has largely vanished. 

16. Cooper, JosepH B. and Davin PoL- 
LACK. The identification of prejudicial at- 
titudes by the galvanic skin response. J. 
Soc. Psych. 50:2 pp241-5 Nov.—Increased 
galvanic skin responses successfully pre- 
dicted which ethnic and nationality groups 
were disliked by subjects forced to listen 
to complimentary remarks about Irish, 
English, Germans, Poles, Swedes, etc. 

17. DeFLeuR, MELVIN L. and FRANK R. 
Westie. The interpretation of interracial 
situations. Social Forces 38:1 pp17-23 
Oct.—When pictures were shown of a 
white man and a Negro woman sitting to- 
gether on a couch or vice versa, preju- 
diced individuals were more likely to in- 
terpret the scene in a formal way (doc- 
tor’s office, waiting room) rather than an 
intimate (party, dating) way. Neverthe- 
less, the prejudiced persons usually rated 
the woman pictured as being “improper” 
morally. 

18. GERBNER, GEORGE. Education and 
the challenge of mass culture. AV Com. 
Rev. 7:4 pp264-77 Fall—Analysis of 
mass media as social institutions; ap- 
proaches to education of «uudiences. 


19. Mavpass, Lestiz F. and Eucene D. 
FirzpaTRick. Social facilitation as a fac- 
tor in reactions to humor. J. Soc. Psych. 
50:2 pp295-303 Nov.—Jokes become fun- 
nier when told to large groups; cartoons 
are most appreciated when presented to 
one person. 

20. TERRACE, HERBERT S. The effects 
of retinal locus and attention on the per- 
ception of words. J. Exp. Psych, 58:5 
pp382-5 Oct.—Replication with added 
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controls of experiments involving tachisto- 
scopic presentation of words in right and 
left visual fields again shows more recog- 
nition of words in right visual field than 
in left, no difference for geometric forms. 
Role of post exposural “central” processes 
in verbal communication speculated upon. 

21. Trianpis, Harry C. Cognitive sim- 
ilarity and interpersonal communication in 
industry. J. Appl. Psych. 43:5 pp321-6 
Oct.—Survey found that persons who 
categorized jobs similarly and who evalu- 
ated plant personnel similarly (SD) had 
a greater liking for each other and com- 
municated more effectively with each 
other (rating scale data). 

See also no, 28. 


Community Journalism 


22. GraHAM, W. H., Jr., et al. Let's 
go offset .. . or should we? Texas Press 
Messenger 34:11 p5 Nov.—Two Texas 
publishers and a Michigan machinery 
firm executive discuss the pros and cons 
of lithographic production for small news- 
papers. ; : 

Jones, WEIMAR. Liberalism and 
the country press. Grassroots Editor 1:1 


pp9-11 Jan.—Weekly editor says that the 
country press shows its liberalism by ask- 
ing questions important to retaining free- 
dom for the individual, and that its op- 
portunity lies in more of the same. 

24. NEwTON, Bos. A crew of 20 news- 
paperboys and circulation skyrockets 50%. 


Nat. Pub. 39:10 pl4 Oct.—Arkansas 
weekly successfully “catches” non-sub- 
scribers. 

25. REESE, MABEL Norris. Crusades 
are not cheaper by the dozen. Grassroots 
Editor 1:1 ppi9-21 Jan.—Subscribers 
bought the paper but gave no other help 
to weekly’s editorial campaign against 
racial bias affecting Indian children; ad- 
vertising and printing fell off. 

26. RoBINson, Don. Weekly press is 
nation’s strongest voice. Quill 67:11 pp 
19-21 Nov.—A look back and a look 
ahead by the editor of American Press. 
The prospect: more and better weeklies, 
many of them offset and all commanding 
reader respect. 

27. TayLor, Orrin R. Converting to 
offset: the other side of the picture. Nat. 
Pub. 39:12 p7 Dec.—Former president of 
National Editorial Association discusses 
four disadvantages of cold-type produc- 
tion. 





Articles in American Magazines 


Content Analysis 


28. DornsuscH, SANFORD M. and 
LauREN C. HICKMAN. Other-directedness 
in consumer-goods advertising: a test of 
Riesman’s historical theory. Social Forces 
38:2 pp99-102 Dec.—Support for Ries- 
man’s hypothesis that Americans are be- 
coming more other-directed was inferred 
from a content analysis of advertisements 
in the Ladies Home Journal (1890-1956) 
which found an increase starting about 
1920 in endorsement or testimonial adver- 
tising and in ads stressing the interper- 
sonal satisfactions of products (“He'll like 
you better if you use .. .”). 

29. HaGe, GEORGE s. Aniti-intellectual- 
ism in press comment: 1828 and 1952. 
JQ 36:4 pp439-46 Fall. 

30. Jones, RoBert L. and Roy E. Car- 
TER Jr. Some procedures for estimating 
‘news-hole’ in content analysis. POQ 23:3 
pp399-403 Fall—Dependable news-hole 
estimates are obtainable from Media Rec- 
ords’ annual “Quantitative analysis of the 
content of morning, evening and Sunday 
newspapers,” and from a sampling method 
which involves creating a “constructed 
week” of the newspaper in question. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


31. ANoNyMous. Court finds ITU con- 
tract doesn’t make closed shop; judges cite 
saving clause, say board’s ruling is er- 
roneous. E&P 92:49 p13 Dec. 5.—The 
ruling was by the NLRB, the decision by 
the U.S. Court of Appeals. 

32. —*“For adults only”: the constitu- 
tionality of government film censorship by 
age classification. Yale L. J. 69:1 pp14i- 
52 Nov.—Author argues states should, in 
“a period of mounting concern with ju- 
venile behavior and attitudes,” consider 
licensing particular movies for exhibition 
only to persons above a specified age; 
feels such restrictions would be constitu- 
tional. 

33. —No damages for newspaper in 
ITU-financed rivalry, E&P 92:50 p9 Dec. 
12.—The suit was filed by the Tri-City 
Herald of Pasco, Washington, against an 
ITU-financed rival paper launched during 
a strike against the Herald. The court’s 
ruling: the union was only trying to pre- 
serve competition, not drive the Herald 
out of existence. 


34. — Supreme court lets travel ban 
stand. E&P 92:50 p12 Dec. 12.—The ban 
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involved is the State artment’s restric- 
tion on newsmen’s travel to Red China. 

35. —The Supreme Court, 1958 term. 
Harvard L. R. 73:1 pp233-40 Nov.— 
Supreme Court decisions reaffirm immu- 
nity of station for broadcast of candidate’s 
defamatory speech, extend absolute im- 
munity for press release to official below 
cabinet rank. 

36. Berry, DEAN L. Freedom of press: 
validity of motion picture licensing statute. 
Michigan L. R. 58:1 pp134-7 Nov.—Su- 
preme Court follows established pattern 
in declaring New York statute an uncon- 
stitutional restraint on free speech since 
it was used to forbid showing of movie 
(Lady Chatterley’s Lover) which “advo- 
cated an idea in a manner not obscene in 
itself and short of incitement to unlawful 
conduct.” 

37. CRAMTON, RoGER C. The Supreme 
Court and power to deal with subversion 
and disloyaity. Minnesota L. R. 43:6 pp 
1025-82 May.—Though Supreme Court 
decisions have somewhat limited state 
powers to deal with subversion and disloy- 
alty, indications are that as states treat 
these issues with greater care the Court 
will show greater judicial self-restraint 
and respect for functions of state legisla- 
tures and state courts. 

38. KazEN, GeorGce P. Defamation— 
absolute immunity for press release of 
lesser executive officer. Texas L. R. 38:1 
pp120-4 Nov.—Trend of cases is toward 
recognition of absolute immunity for 
press releases by any federal official if 
release is considered to be properly within 
his line of duty. State courts apparently 
moving in direction of same grant of ab- 
solute immunity. 

39. Levin, Harvey J. Broadcast regu- 
lation and intermedium competition. Vir- 
ginia L. R. 45:7 pp1104-38 Nov.—Author 
argues FCC should have formal rules for 
issuing licenses to replace ad hoc decisions, 
and that cross channel affiliations should 
be strictly limited, even to point of di- 
vestiture of present licenses in some cases, 
though not in all cases absolutely prohib- 
ited. 

See also no. 105. 

Criticism and Defense of the Press 

40. Anonymous. N. E. editors vote 
objectivity study. E&P 92:48 p12 Nov. 
28.—New England Society of Newspaper 
Editors plans a study of news presentation 
in the area’s papers. 
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41. Barut, Gene. Newspaper of the 
future. Quill 67:10 p8 Oct.—If news- 
papers are to survive they must become 
daily news magazines, this Ohio news edi- 
tor argues. 

42. BRADLEE, BENJAMIN. Saturation 
coverage. Rep. 21:7 pp32-4 Oct. 29.— 
Khrushchev’s visit to the United States 
and the Geneva Conference of April, 
1954, cited as proof that the press has 
shifted its role from reporting history to 
making history. 

43. BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Sharper 
political writing needed in ’60, says Res- 
ton. E&P 92:43 pll Oct. 24.—Reston’s 
speech, at the Inland Daily Press Associa- 
tion’s annual meeting, also included the 
charge that “our editorial pages are a dis- 
grace.” 


44. Lyons, Louis M. Press role grows 
in importance and difficulty. Guild Rep. 
26:22 pp9-10 Nov. 13.—The Nieman 
Foundation curator calls on the Guild 
and on journalism schools to provide 
some continuing criticism of the nation’s 
press. 

45. ROTHENBERG, IGNAZ. Invasion of 
privacy in the codes of journalists. NR 
13:4 pp5-7 Oct.—In other lands the work- 
ing rules for journalism safeguard privacy 
of individuals more effectively than the 
unwritten code in this country. 

46. ScHuyLER, Pump N. Press, tv 
faults compared; sharp _ self-appraisal 
asked. E&P 92:46 p13 Nov. 14.—Hart- 
ford editor Herbert Brucker says the “cost 
squeeze” is responsible for the “moral 
swamp” in tv and the “weak editorial 
voices” in the press. (See also E&P 92:47 
p16 Nov. 21 for additional report of same 
conference. ) 

See also no. 48. 


Editorial Policy and Methods 


47. BRANDENBERG, GEORGE A. Edito- 
rial writers seek J-school cooperation; 
NCEW names joint committee to develop 
training plan. E&P 92:42 p9 Oct. 17. 

48. HARDWICK, ELIzABETH. The decline 
of book reviewing. Harper’s 219:1313 pp 
138-43 Oct.—The fates of authors, pub- 
lishers and reading public depend upon 
the book reviewers. 

49. SorH, Lauren. The heart and soul 
of the newspaper. Msthd. 11:4 pp37-41 
Fall.—The editorial page editor of the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune has 
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some good things to say about the role of 
the well-run editorial page. 
See also nos. 11, 15, 86, 89. 


Education for Journalism 


50. Brucker, HERBERT. Journalism 
schools; our ignorance of them, says 
ACE] head, is ‘big, strong, beautiful and 
shining.’ ASNE Bul. No. 426 p3 Dec. 1. 
—Mr. Brucker gives ASNE members a 
brief reading of the facts of life about J- 
schools. 

51. CHARNLEY, MITCHELL V. The third 
stage. Quill 67:11 p59 Nov.—Journalism 
education, having passed through the 
trade-school and mass-communications 
stages, now confronts the third stage— 
professionalization. A 50-year survey by a 
former AEJ president. 


52. Linx, GrorGce. Kansas ad mana- 
gers cite need for sales ability. JQ 36:4 
pp482-3 Fall. 

53. STANTON, FRANK. Some questions 
for journalists and journalism teachers. 
JQ 36:4 pp469-75 Fall. 

See also nos. 48, 84, 96. 


Foreign Press and International 
Communication 


54. ANonyMous. Bulgaria’s press: a 
study in control. East Europe 8:11 pp30- 
4 Nov.—The Bulgarian press retains many 
of its features under Stalinism, although 
there are more publications and daily 
newspapers have increased their news cov- 
erage of the West during the last two 
years. 


55. —How Europe runs tv without 
scandals. USN&WR 47:21 ppS0-5 Nov. 
30—A study of television in London, 
Paris, Bonn, Rome, Stockholm, Ottawa 
and Tokyo shows that European advertis- 
ers have nothing to do with the content of 
programs and that government controlled 
tv produces serious programs. 

56. —Radio in the Soviet bloc. East 
Europe 8:11 pp12-21 Nov.—A roundup of 
what the communist-controlled radio in 
eastern Europe is offering in domestic and 
foreign programs, and some attention to 
audiences. 

57. —The sugar-coated pill. Time 74: 
22 pp81-2 Nov. 30.—The appointment of 
Aleksei I. Adzhubei as editor of Izvestia 
may mark the beginning of a trend toward 
“breaking old molds” of Russian journal- 
ism. 





Articles in American Magazines 


58. BONNER, ARTHUR. India’s masses, 
the public that can’t be reached. Atlantic. 
204:4 pp48-51 Oct.—India’s newspapers, 
with 3.1 million circulation, and her 1.5 
million radio sets, have little impact on 
the public. One-third of these papers are 
in English. India has no television. 


59. CUNNINGHAM, J. K. City news- 
papers and the 1957 election. Pol. Sci. 
11:2 pp23-31 Sept.—The eight dailies of 
New Zealand’s four main cities, dominat- 
ing the nation’s press, did not confine their 
conservative political bias to the editorial 
columns in 1957 elections. But there is no 
evidence that the bias was “conspiracy.” 

60. Harvey, Mary Frances. The 
IAPA, Am. Ed. 3:5 pp5-15 Oct.—How 
the Inter American Press Association uses 
the weapon of public opinion to resist en- 
croachments on press freedom by Latin 
American dictators. 


61. HoLpen, W. Spracue. Leaders 
‘down under.’ Msthd. 11:4 pp48-54 Fall. 
—Comments on Australian newspapers, 
politics, editorial pages and editorial writ- 
ers by the journalism chairman of Wayne 
State University. 

62. SCHINDZIELORZ, KAROL. Becoming 
a journalist in Poland. JQ 36:4 pp460-8 
Fall. 


63. STERLING, DonaLpD J., Jr. Behe- 
moths of Fleet street. NR 13:4 p2 Oct.— 
A survey of the character and practices of 
the British press, from such excellent pa- 
pers as The Guardian (circulation 200,- 
000) to London’s unabashedly sexy and 
hugely successful News of the World (cir- 
culation 7,000,000). 

64. WaLsH, Epwarp J. A world forum 
for press freedom. NR 13:4 pp3-5 Oct.— 
Fordham’s journalism head reports on the 
Berlin General Assembly of the Interna- 
tional Press Institute. One development: 
after eight years, the IPI’s center of grav- 
ity appears to be shifting from Europe to 
Asia. 

See also no. 120. 


Government and Press 

65. ALFELD, WILLIAM W. Newsgather- 
ing and the right to travel abroad. JQ 36: 
4 pp423-30 Fall. 

66. MEISLER, STANLEY. Hidden censors. 
Nation 189:11 pp207-10 Oct. 10.—Three 
civil devices are employed by the Post Of- 
fice in eliminating what it considers ob- 
scene matter. 
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67. Pope, James S. We have just be- 
gun fight for press freedom. Quill 67:11 
pp39-41 Nov.—A brief survey of the 10 
years of the Freedom of Information 
movement by one of its most vigorous 
crusaders. 

68. Wiccins, J. R. Enormous area of 
secrecy. Am. Ed. 3:3 ppl6-27 Oct.—A 
review of the problem presented by ex- 
ecutive department secrecy. Quotes from 
founding fathers, current authorities and 
the Swedish constitution (which guaran- 
tees citizens access to all public docu- 
ments). 

See also nos. 87, 98. 

+™ tory and Biography 

69. ANnonyMous. Ben Franklin: his 
fast rise to fame. Life 47:14 p104 Oct. 5. 
—Selections from Frauklin’s papers tell 
his story from runaway to master printer. 
Beautifully illustrated. 

70. CaRTER, Paut J., Jr. The influence 
of the Nevada frontier on Mark Twain. 
West. Hum. 13:1 pp61-70 Winter.—Vir- 
ginia City and the Territorial Enterprise 
encouraged Twain to be a humorous writ- 
er, but made him “insensitive to serious 
problems” such as the Civil War, encour- 
aged superficiality, retarded intellectual 
growth, and fostered the making of dog- 
matic judgments. 

71. KLEMENT, FRANK. Copperheads 
and copperheadism in Wisconsin. Wis. 
Mag. 42:3 pp182-8 Spring. 

72. LYoNn, WiLLIAM H. The first Mis- 
souri editors’ convention, 1859. Mid- 
America 41:4 pp218-22 Oct.—The con- 
vention was aimed at eliminating abuse 
and billingsgate among members, and at 
agreement on a set of business regulations. 

73. NEVINS, ALLAN. American journal- 
ism and its historical treatment. JQ 36:4 
pp411-22 Fall. 

74. SmitH, Evsert B. Francis P. Blair 
and the Globe. Register of the Kentucky 
Historical Society 57:4 pp340-53 Oct. 

See also no. 29. 


Magazines 
75. BALK, ALFRED. Mr. Johnson finds 
his market. Rep. 21:8 pp34-5 Nov. 12.— 
John H. Johnson, publisher of Ebony, 


Negro Digest, Jet, Tan and Hue, has 
forced shoddier publications off the stands 
and become the most influential pub- 
lisher in Negro history 

76. Du Bots, Cornetius. What is the 
difference between a reader and a viewer 
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(11)? M/S 3:10 pp46-51 Oct—Com- 
parison of magazine readers and tv view- 
ers portrays readers as slightly older, 
with more education and income, and as 
more active buyers. 

77. GersH, GABRIEL. Humor west and 
east: a note on Russia’s Krokodil. West. 
Hum. 13:3 pp303-8 Summer.—Humor “at 
its most purposefully sociological,” used 
to strengthen and stimulate along the 
lines laid down by party and leaders. 

See also no. 93. 


Miscellaneous 


78. ANoNnyMous. Can a Catholic edit 
a newspaper in a community in which 
Protestants are dominant or conspicuous 
and do a satisfactory job and avoid con- 
flict with conscience? Am. Ed. 3:3 pp36- 
42 Oct.—Five answers (two No, three 
Yes) to the above question from un- 
named editors. 

79. —Pulitzer Prize policy aims at en- 
livening competition; board urges quest 
for freshness and originality, creative ef- 
fort. E&P 92:49 p14 Dec. 5. 

80. Bium, ELEANOR. Paperback book 
publishing: a survey of content. JQ 36:4 
pp447-54 Fall. 


Newspaper Management and 
Production 

81. ANonyMous. The main street 
journal. Time 74:15 p44 Oct. 12.—Ber- 
nard Kilgore has supervised the transfor- 
mation of the Wall Street Journal into 
the fastest moving daily in the United 
States. 

82. ScHuyLER, Pump N. Capitalist 
tells all it takes to start a newspaper. 
E&P 92:51 pll Dec. 19.—The necessary 
ingredients are “money ... brains .. . 
principles and integrity,” according to Ja- 
cob M. Kaplan, who in three years has 
established a successful competing daily 
in Middletown, N.Y. 

See also no. 83. 


Personnel and Labor Relations 


83. ANonyMous. JEB asks probe of 
NYC ‘merger’ plan. Guild Rep. 26:21 pl 
Oct. 23.—The American Newspaper 
Guild’s executive board asks Justice De- 
partment to investigate “with zeal” a ru- 
mor that Hearst and Scripps-Howard 
chains have agreed to carve up their mar- 
kets in areas where they compete, includ- 
ing New York. 
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84. DUNCAN, CHARLES T. Newspapers 
slipping as no. 1 outlet for journalism 
graduates. JQ 36:4 pp476-8 Fall. 

85. ScHuyLer, Pumie N. N.Y. debate 
closes in gloom as unions knock publish- 
ers; owners claim ‘fight for jobs’; Barrett 
urges monopoly curb. E&P 92:43 p13 
Oct. 24.—Publisher and union representa- 
tives trade blows in a panel discussion be- 
for a Columbia Journalism Alumni meet- 
ing. 

See also nos. 21, 31, 33. 


Pictorial Journalism 


86. Hesse, Don. The ungentlemanly 
art. Quill 67:12 p7 Dec.—The St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat editorial cartoonist re- 
ports on his trade. Life is tougher for 
cartoonists than it used to be, since issues 
are too often grey rather than comforta- 
bly black or white. And, according to 
Hesse, editors ought to give cartoonists 
their head more often. 

87. Lane, Jung. The case for the nude 
in photography. Infinity 8:8 p6 Oct.— 
Los Angeles artists and photographers tell 
the city council their reasons for urging 
death of a proposed ordinance regulating 
nude art and photography. (Issue in- 
cludes two other articles on the nude in 
photography, one by a panel of photogra- 
phers on conditions and demands of the 
market and changes in past decade.) 

See also nos. 17, 19. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 

88. NOELLE-NEUMANN, ELISABETH. Mass 
communication media and public opinion. 
JQ 36:4 pp401-9 Fall. 

89. WrrHey, STEPHEN B. Public opin- 
ion about science and scientists. POQ 23: 
3 pp382-8 Fall—Concludes from a na- 
tionwide survey that three main elements 
are related to interest in science stories: 
actuality (it’s a fact; it has happened); 
specificity (as opposed to abscraction or 
generality); relevance (it applies to hu- 
man behavior or welfare). Public level of 
scientific knowledge was discouragingly 
low. 


Public Relations 


90. AHRENS, HANNS DieETRICH. Western 
Germany—public relations in the making. 
PR 4:4 pp19-24 Oct.—A German pr man 
says American and German pr men are 
winning acceptance from German busi- 
ness. 





Articles in American Magazines 


91. BayTon, James A. Researching the 
corporate image. PR 4:4 pp3-8 Oct.— 
Further application of the method of re- 
spondents’ associations of “trait” words to 
draw the profile of a client image, com- 
»etitors’ images and the ideal image. 

92. BotceR, JOHN F., Jr. How to eval- 
uate your company image. J. Mktg. 24:2 
pp7-10 Oct.—Semantic association is used 
to draw a company’s actual image, and to 
blueprint an ideal one. Each interviewee 
sorts cards bearing words which describe 
traits. 

93. GONZALEZ, ARTURO F., Jr. Place- 
ment of public relations materials in the 
magazines. PR Jrnl. 15:11 ppl1-16 Nov. 
—Author discusses how to find out maga- 
zine editor’s wants, and how to get a pr 
man included in a magazine’s basic edi- 
torial resource list. 

94. Lesty, Pamir. Public relations and 
the challenge of the marketing revolu- 
tion. J. Mktg. 24:2 ppl-6 Oct.—Author 
believes that today’s affluent consumer is 
seeking psychological satisfactions in 
choosing products and sellers. Piece sug- 
gests how to integrate public relations 
with the overall marketing program. 

95. NORMOYLE, JOHN L. “Contacts” in 
public relations work. PR Jrnl. 15:10 pp 
24-8 Oct.—A survey of 123 daily and 87 
weekly editors shows that personal deliv- 
ery of a release may be preferable in 
some cases, but it can also rebound 
against the pr man. 

96. SmiTH, HaroLtp A. How colleges 
prepare people for public relations. PR 
Jrnl. 15:11 pp35-8 Nov.—Writer takes a 
look at accredited journalism schools, re- 
cent endowments and adult education. He 
concludes that professional education is 
growing in quantity and quality, but still 
suffers from limited availability. 

97. VAN Riper, RopertT. The place of 
public relations in the organization chart. 
PR Jrnl. 15:11 p22 Nov.—When a com- 
pany image is based primarily on the 
product sold pr is usually closely linked 
with marketing. Relations with govern- 
ment is another major factor. 


Radio and Television 


98. ANonymMous. The 86th: more talk 
than action. Bdestg. 57:11 p64 Sept. 14. 
—Congress passes bill which exempts 
newscasts, news interviews, news docu- 
mentaries and on-the-spot coverage from 
Sec. 315 of the Communications Act. 
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Very little other legislation affecting 
broadcasting was passed during session 
although more than 250 bills of this na- 
ture were introduced. 

99. —Fm weather service advocated by 
Green. Bdcstg. 57:4 p64 July 27.—Sen. 
Theodore F. Green proposes nationwide 
fm network operated by U.S. Weather 
Bureau to broadcast weather forecasts and 
storm warnings and to transmit civil de- 
fense messages during any national emer- 
gency. 

100. —Groggy tv awaits new blows. 
Bus. Wk. p34 Nov. 14.—Federal Commu- 
nications Commission opens broad in- 
quiry into its powers over programming 
and begins pushing the monitoring of ra- 
dio-television commercials. 

101. —Jt’s open season on 1-A clears. 
Bdestg. 57:4 p60 July 27—New FCC 
proposed rule would permit a “limited” 
number of Class II station assignments on 
the 24 Class I-A, unduplicated clear chan- 
nels. The Class II, unlimited time stations, 
would operate on a power of 10 kw or 
more. 

102. —KTTV’s all-ad show ends; view- 
ers liked it; clearances were difficult, Ad. 
Age 30:44 p3 Nov. 2.—After a 13-week 
run of “Cavalcade of Spots,” a weekly 
half-hour show made up of selected tv 
commercials, the L.A. station said that 
“good advertising possesses an intrinsic at- 
traction.” Ads ranked second only to Welk 
in seven-channel competition for viewers. 


103. —New look for Canada’s radio- 
tv. Bdestg. 57:4 p90 July 27.—Canada 
ends policy of one tv station per city. 

104. —Radio revenues up, profits 
slump. Bdcstg. 57:13 p96 Sept. 28.— 
FCC reports radio’s 1958 revenues, 1% 
over 1957 figures, were $523.1 million, 
but profits for am and fm broadcasters, 
including four national networks and 
three regional networks, slumped 31.7% 
to $37.3 million. 

105. TV critics say libel laws delayed 
quiz show expose; several were on trail of 
‘fix’ story, had to await privilege. E&P 
92:42 p13 Oct. 17. 

106. —TV most wanted in the home. 
Bdestg. 57:1 p42 July 6—NBC-TV sur- 
vey indicates people value tv more than 
such household items as refrigerators, 
stoves or even beds. 

107. —TV revenue: $1.03 billion in 
"58. Bdcstg. 57:7 p56 Aug. 17.—FCC re- 
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ports total 1958 revenue topped the billion 
dollar mark for the first time. The $1.03 
billion revenue (of the thre> networks and 
514 individual stations) compares with 
1957’s $943.2 million and 1956’s $896.9 
million. 

108. Coppinc, Georce A., Jr. High 
cost of tv. Nation 189:15 pp329-31 Nov. 
7.—The licensing function of FCC can- 
not be discharged merely by finding that 
there are no technological objections to 
the granting of a license, since the average 
American family spends at least 36 min- 
utes a day watching tv commercials. 

109. Fisher, Joun. New hope for tele- 
vision? WHarper’s 220:1316 pl2 Jan.— 
Congress, the FCC and the present Ad- 
ministration offer no hope for .mproved 
television performance. But it’s just pos- 
sible that the news-public affairs (journal- 
ism) wing of the industry itself may be 
wresting control of the medium from the 
show-business-entertainment wing, which 
has dominated until now. 

110. —TV and its critics. Harper's 
220:1310 p9 July.—Harper’s editor sug- 
gests that the public’s highly valuable televi- 
sion channels be rented to stations and net- 


works (instead of granted free as at pres- 
ent), with the proceeds going to establish 
a programming service neither dependent 
on advertising nor connected with com- 


mercial networks. Recommends a Na- 
tional Broadcasting Authority, made up 
of heads of institutions such as Harvard 
and the Metropolitan Museum, which 
would hire a program manager and give 
him general policy directives. 

111. Goopwin, RICHARD N. Committee 
investigator reveals how fixers seduced in- 
nocents. Life 47:20 pp30-6 Nov. 16.— 
Rigging of quiz shows traced. 

112. Hawks, MaArsHALL. Untapped 
news market: those over 60. Bdcstg. 57: 
13 p19 Sept. 28.—A great need exists for 
15-minute local news programming on 
radio for 14-million Americans over 60 
whose failing eyesight prevents them from 
reading newspapers and who lose touch 
with local news. 

113. McKenzie, Ep, A deejay’s exposé 
and views of the trade. Life 47:21 pp46-8 
Nov. 28.—A broadcaster describes “for- 
mula radio” with “its bad music, its in- 
cessant commercials in bad taste, its sub- 
servience to ratings and its pressures of 
payola.” 
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114. MerRIAM, Eve. Thi: real tv scan- 
dal. New Rep. 141:20 pp21-2 Nov. 16.— 
Television programs for children under 
high-school age are examined critically. 

115. MICKELSON, SIG. Television news 


‘has come of age. Quill 67:11 p15 Nov.— 


Broadcast networks are “the only national 
news media” and they are rapidly coming 
to maturity, according to the president of 
CBS News. 

116. Mopet, Frank P. Robert Hutch- 
ins’ new tv crusade. TV 16:9 p54 Sept.— 
Fund for the Republic, considering the 
pressures on the mass media and “particu- 
larly television,” seeks to become a “third 
force” to alleviate pressures on tv from 
government and advertisers. 

117. Oper, BERNARD H. Program audi- 
ence ratings and how best to use them. 
M/S 3:10 pp73-80 Oct.—Esty researcher 
explains difference between ‘total’ and 
‘average’ audiences, the need for a clear 
picture of sets-in-use for comparison. Also, 
the ebb and peak of audiences within a 
given program period is discussed. 

118. —What kinds of people make up 
broadcast audiences? M/S 3:12 pp42-6 
Dec.—How audiences vary by type and 
time of program, and how switching of 
channels produces change in audience 
composition, although viewing homes may 
remain fairly constant. 


119. SreBERT, W. F. Comparative costs 
for televised and conventional instruction. 
AV Com. Rev. 7:4 pp254-63 Fall—An- 
alysis of basic costs of televised versus 
face-to-face instruction indicates tv advan- 
tage comes when 6 to 8 sections of 30 stu- 
dents each have to be handled. Graphs. 

120. Wain, JouN. Is tv livelier abroad? 
Holiday 27:1 pl05 Jan.—Television in 
France, England, and Italy is compared 
with television in the United States. 


See also nos. 12, 35, 39, 53. 


Research Methods 


121. FREDERIGHI, ENRICO T. Extended 
tables of the percentage points of student's 
t-distribution. J. Am. Stat. Assn. 54:287 
pp683-8 Sept.—New tables of “t” ranging 
from p .25 to p .0000001, along with ex- 
tension of n. Errors in Fisher and Yates 
and Biometrika tables corrected. 

122. GoLpDsTEIN, Jacos. The relative 
advantages and limitations of the panel 
and successive-sample techniques in the 
analysis of opinion change. J. Soc. Psych. 
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50:2 pp305-19 Nov.—Discussion article 
concludes “. . . whatever the theoretical 
advantages of the panel method the fact 
is that many problems in the study of 
opinion change can at present be ap- 
proached only on the basis of successive- 
sample data, .. .” 

123. McDitL, Epwarp L. A compari- 
son of three measures of attitude intensity. 
Social Forces 38:2 pp95-9 Dec.—Such- 
man’s conclusion that the zero point for a 
Guttman scale would be invariant with 
different types of intensity measures was 
not supported in this study. 

124. SHarp, Harry. Some factors in a 
probability sample survey of a metropoli- 
ton community. Am. Soc. Rev. 24:5 
650-61 Oct.—Analysis of characteristics 
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of non-respondents in probability samples, 
with callbacks, based on Survey Research 
Center Work in Detroit area. Shows high- 
er refusal rate for aged, widowed, white, 
higher not-at-home for single, widowed. 
Completion rate highest for young, mar- 
ried with children in home, wives, em- 
ployed, and Negro. Sex difference slight. 

125. Stone, Davin R. and Ricwarp T. 
JOHNSON. A study of words indicating 
frequency. J. Educ. Psych. 50:5 pp224-7 
Oct.—Thurstone-type scale values ob- 
tained for words used in opinion ques- 
tions to show how often events occur. 
Sample values on the 9-step scale: very 
seldom, .96; sometimes, 2.46; rather often, 
3.73; very often, 4.35; always, 5.22. 

See aiso nos. 5, 16, 30. 
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Assisted by Marvin Alisky, Arizona State 
Latin America); D. H. Couvee, Amsterdam 
Western Europe); Mark W. Hopkins, Lan- 
caster (Soviet Union); Mieczyslaw Kafel, War- 
saw (East Europe); W. B. Lerg, Muenster 
(Germany); Mataichi Kido, Tokyo (Japan); 
Armistead S. Pride, Lincoln (Italy) 





34 A DRAFT CONVENTION ON FREEDOM OF INFORMATION WAS IN THE PROCESS OF 
formulation in the United Nations. The preamble states that news must be “accurate, 
objective and comprehensive,” while Article I says that reporters must “gather” 
rather than “seek” news. A Soviet bid to outlaw war propaganda and racial and 
national discrimination in schools was rejected. Meanwhile, Britain and the Soviet 
Union signed an agreement December 1 expanding cultural exchanges and, by 
implication, ending the jamming of BBC. USIA Director George V. Allen said 
the following day that jamming of the Voice of America is only sporadic now. 
However, Russia protested a decision by West Germany to set up a radio station 
in West Berlin, a protest which was rejected by the Western powers. 

Agence France Presse began early in November to distribute news in India 
through the monopoly Press Trust of India. But the Indian government was be- 
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lieved to have authorized two new private agencies, the Indian News Service Ltd. 
and the United News of India. The first all-North African news agency, Maghreb 
Arabe Presse, was inaugurated by King Mohammed V of Morocco in November. 
In Indonesia, President Sukarno opened the University of Indonesia’s Publicity 
College, and UNESCO set up a Latin American center for teacher-training in 
journalism in Quito, Ecuador. 

Arthur Christiansen, for 25 years editor of Beaverbrook’s Daily Express, re- 
signed in November. In the Netherlands, 30 newspapermen resigned from the 
Netherlands Federation of Journalists in protest against the creation of a Council 
for Journalism which will investigate complaints and judge journalistic behavior. 

The Congress of Journalists of the Scviet Union met in November and was told 
that newsmen in Russia were “genuinely free” because of their service to the party. 
Meanwhile, the Polish government ordered the expulsion of New York Times cor- 
respondent A. M. Rosenthal “for probing too deeply the internal situation in 
Poland.” In the Western Hemisphere, the [APA found that Paraguay, Nicaragua, 
Bolivia and the Dominican Republic had no free press. Also investigated were the 
restrictions on the press in Cuba. 

Turkish press curbs continued to be reported, and the government protested an 
IPI intervention on behalf of Turkish newsmen as interference in the state’s in- 
ternal affairs. [PI also wired to Colombo its “deep concern” over the “draconian 
censorship” imposed in Ceylon—a censorship which was lifted after 14 days. 
While Moroccan press curbs were lifted early in December, the government still 
threatened legal action against a Leftist paper for “an offense against the religious 
and political institutions of the kingdom.” A ban against the Antara and Pia news 
agencies in Indonesia was lifted early in October. In the Vatican, the Pope on 
December 8 called for legal limitations on freedom of the press. 

The International Association for Mass Communication Research began publi- 
cation of a quarterly bulletin. The first edition in December was in French; an 
English edition will follow. An inventory of members’ research activities is a feature. 


Publications cited include: A, Die Anzeige (Reutlingen); BT, Biuletyn Telewizyjny (Warsaw); BZ, 
Bulgarski Zurnalist (Sofia); CirP, Circulation of the Press (Moscow); DR, Deutsche Rundschau (Baden- 
Baden); DS, Der Druckspiegel (Stuttgart); FF, Filmforum (Emsdetten); FH, Frankfurter Hefte (Frank- 
furt/Main); FR, Fernseh-Rundschau (Hamburg); G, Gazette (Leiden); HA, Hispano Americano (Mexico 
City); HV, Hinter dem Eisernen Vorhang (Munich); IPI, IPI Report (Zurich); J, Der Journalist (Neu- 
wied); JAV, Jahrbuch der Absatz- und Verbrauchsforschung (Kalimuenz); JFF, Jugend-Film-Fernsehen 
(Munich); JJR, Japanese Journalism Review (Tokyo); K, Komunist (Moscow); KS, Kultura i Spolec- 
zenstwo (Warsaw); MA, Der Markenartikel (Munich); NC, Notizie e Commenti (Rome); NDP, Neue 
Deutsche Presse (Berlin, E. Zone); NS, Novinarsky Sbornik (Prague); P, Publizistik (Bremen); PP, 
Prasa Polska (Warsaw); RF, Rundfunk und Fernsehen (Hamburg); SovP, Sovetskaya Pechat (Moscow); 
V, Veritas (Buenos Aires); VU, Vida Universitaria Ctemnem, Mexico); WW, Wirtschaft und Werbung 
(Essen); ZMM, Zeitschrift fuer Markt- und Meinung g (Tuebingen); ZV, Zeitungs-Verlag und 
Zeitschriften-Verlag (Bad Godesberg). 








advertising in the USSR imitating Western 


Advertisi 
ne ME methods and techniques. 


AnonyMous. Pubblicita e public rela- 


tions. NC 1959:3 pp3-4 Sept.—Examines 
the varying interpretations of the terms 
advertising and public relations as they 
are used by specialists and by the man in 
the street. 

—Sowjet-Werbung lernt vom Westen. 
WW 13:20 pp768-774 Oct. 2.—Report on 


BERTH, ROLF. Anzeigentests auf 
Kriicken? A 35:10 pp772-779 Oct.—To 
improve testing of ad effects, additional 
analyses of the article advertised and its 
brand image are recommended. 

FaBer, Fritz. Die Farbanzeige in der 
Tageszeitung. WW 13:20 pp759-764 Oct. 
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2.—Color ads in newspapers: Effects, 
printing problems, and costs. 

Gross, RupoLr, Sinnbilder—eine Wer- 
beform der Zukunft. WW 13:23 pp870- 
872 Dec. 1.—Symbols and emblems in 
advertising: Classification for effective use. 

H.R.G. Werbende und wumworbene 
Saar, A 35:11 pp910-916 Nov.—Situa- 
tion of advertising in the 10th Federal 
State of the Republic (Saarland) after the 
economic re-integration of July 6, 1959. 

—Haben die Sechzehnjéhrigen Einfluss 
auf den Markt? A 35:12 pp940-950 Dec. 
—Impact of the young consumer on the 
market and advertising aimed at teen- 
agers. 

Jonas, Kart HEINZ. Die deutsche Wirt- 
schaftswerbung und ihre europdischen 
Aufgaben. ZV 56:24 pp1459-1461 Dec. 
20.—Advertising expenditures and turn- 
over in Germany 1959. 


LaRIN, L. Werbung in der Sowjetunion. 
WW 13:20 pp774-778 Oct. 2.—Advertis- 
ing in the USSR means education for 
good taste. A description by a member of 
the Moscow Information Bureau. 


MARTINIDES, LEoNIDAS. Werbefaktor 
Presse in Osterreich. WW 13:21 pp797- 
804 Nov. 1.—The advertising performance 
of the Austrian press with tables concern- 
ing general readership. 


Monster, Hans A. Exportwerbung und 
Exportzeitschriften. A 35:12 pp954-956 
Dec.—Continuing a series of articles on 
advertising for foreign trade and pertinent 
periodicals. (See: A 35:9 and 11) 

RIETZ, GERHARD. Grossraumwerbung 
des Fremdenverkehrs (and) Topt, Horst. 
Besondere Bedingungen der Werbung im 
Fremdenverkehr. A 35:12 pp962-972 
Dec.—Two articles on the principles and 
effects of advertising for travel and vaca- 
tioning. 

RODENSTOCK, ROLF. Die Werbung als 
produktiver Faktor der Marktwirtschaft. 
MA 21:10 pp785-791 Oct.—Advertising 
business as an important factor in general 
economic productivity. 

Wotrr, W. H. Wirtschaft und Werbung 
in den Niederlanden, WW 13:23 pp872- 
878 Dec. 1.—Advertising and advertising 
media in the Netherlands. 


Audience Analysis 
Eser, WoLrGanc. Der Landwirt als 


Leser. A 35:10 pp820-825 Oct.—The 
German farmer as newspaper reader. 
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Fiscuer, E. Kurt. Médglichkeiten und 
Grenzen der Programmwirkung beim 
Hoérfunk, P 4:5 pp269-277 Sept.-Oct.— 
Audience research and psychological prin- 
ciples of effective programing in radio 
broadcasting. 

GESELLSCHAFT FUR KONSUMFORSCHUNG. 
Meinungen und Urteile iiber das Fern- 
sehen. JAV 5:2 pp69-124 n.d.—Interpre- 
tation of a study of 542 reports from cor- 
respondents of the Nuremberg Association 
for Consumer Research on the public sig- 
nificance of television in West-Germany. 

KOBYLANSKI, WLADYSLAW. Readership 
of the press among high school students 
in Cracow. KS 1959 pp58-94 n.d—A 
readership survey in 11 high schools in 
Cracow, Poland, reveals that students read 
local dailies first. Newspapers and maga- 
zines intended for young people are not 
popular with them. Almost every pupil 
reads one daily, some read two or even, 
three. 

WoprascHKE, GeorG. Kinder als Fern- 
sehkonsumenten. JFF 3:4 pp28-37 n.d.— 
Television and the child in a German 
video town. Report on the impact of tele- 
vision on children of elementary school 
age. 


Communication Theory: 
Process and Effects 


Bescu, Lutz. Beitrige zur Theorie der 
Rundfunkarbeit. RF 7:3-4 pp288-301 n.d. 
—Programming in broadcasting theory. 

KaFEL, Mieczystaw. What ‘theory of 
the press’ means. PP 1:59 pp9-10 Oct.— 
While theory of the press must be closely 
connected with journalistic practice, it 
cannot be expected to settle all press 
problems. 

NO6upavuer, Hans F. Die Aktualitét im 
Fernsehen im Verhiltnis zur Zeitung. ZV 
56:24 pp1474-1475 Dec. 20.—Differences 
in news values in television and the news- 
paper. 

PORTIANKIN, I. Lenin’s tradition of our 
press. SovP 1959:10 pp4-6 Oct.—Intro- 
duction to the Leninist-Marxist philosophy 
of the press. 

PraGer, GERHARD. “Unterhaltung”— 
ein Unterhalt des Menschen. RF 7:3-4 pp 
233-242 n.d.—Entertainment as a mass 
communications phenomenon. 

Smytue, Dattas W. Der Zeitfaktor in 
der Massenkommunikation. RF 7:3-4 pp 
250-259 n.d.—The significance of time in 
mass communication. 
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Communicator Analysis 


TismstTrRA, L. F. The challenge of tv to 
the press. G 5:3 pp293-315 n.d.—The im- 
pact of tv on advertising revenue and cir- 
culation of newspapers was studied by IPI 
in the U.S., Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy and Japan. Tv has been acquiring an 
ever-increasing share of advertising reve- 
nue in the U.S., Britain and Japan, al- 
though advertising has increased in news- 
papers, too. Italy, Germany and France 
(which has no commercials yet) have suf- 
fered little, if at all. The circulations of 
London’s evening papers and Italy’s mag- 
azines have suffered. 


Content Analysis 
AFONIN, M. Reportazh iz Ameriki (Re- 
porting from America). SovP 1959:10 pp 
7-15 Oct.—Reports of Russian newspaper, 
radio, television and picture coverage of 
Nikita Khrushchev’s tour of the United 
States. 


Courts and Law of the Press 
Anonymous, Leitsdtze fiir die Presse- 
gesetze in den Léndern der Bundesrepub- 
lik. J 9:11 pp2-3 Nov.—Basic principles 
for the press laws of the Federal states of 
the Republic set up by the German Press 


Council on Sept. 19, 1959. 

—The new law of the press in Hungary. 
PP 1959:8 p25 Aug.—A new press code 
was published in Hungary in June 1959. 

MALLMANN, WALTER. Pressefreiheit und 
Journalistenrecht. P 4:6 pp323-335 Nov.- 
Dec.—While freedom of the press has 
long become a public issue with wide ap- 
peal, nobody seems to be interested in the 
freedom of the journalist. Legal protec- 
tion in the first place does not mean pub- 
lishers but editors. 

STEPINSKA, KRYSTYNA. Is a new law of 
the press necessary? PP 1959:10 pp4-7 
Oct.—The law of the press in Poland dates 
back to 1938. This, for example, has no 
provision for professional secrecy. A new 
law is needed. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 

KILPATRICK, CARROLL. Khrushchev and 
after. IPI 8:6 p15 Oct.—The public got a 
pretty good picture of the visit in the 
United States. The remarkable thing is 


that both sides seemed satisfied with the 
coverage. 


Editorial Policy and Methods 


Anonymous. The problem of sources. 
IPI 8:6 pp2-13 Oct.—Report on the IPI 
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seminar on science writing held Septem- 
ber 14-16 in Paris. 

Frack, Harvey. Reporting medical 
news. IPI 8:7 pp5-6 Nov.—Doctors are 
frightened and mistrustful of the press. 
Yet medical news reporting has improved 
greatly since the war. 

Fiores LoncoriA, S. Periodismo y 
periodismo. VU 9:447 p4 Oct. 14.— 
Mexican journalism has improved techni- 
cally, with better writing, better typogra- 
phy and clearer photography. Some editors 
are really educators, supplementing text- 
books, philosopher Flores Longoria thinks. 
However, he says “there is journalism and 
there is journalism, very good and very 
bad.” Pornography posing as news pho- 
tography and detailed sensational stories 
are too frequent and debase young read- 
ers. 
GryGar, Mosmir. On the composition 
of reportage. NS 1959:3 pp309-318 n.d.— 
Theory of the construction of reportage 
as a form of journalistic writing. 

K.itz, ALFRED. Justiz und Presse. ZV 
26:22 pp1285-1288- Nov. 20.—The cur- 
rent situation in police reporting in West 
Germany. 


Education for Journalism 

AnonyMous. L’Insegnamento del gior- 
nalismo negli USA. NC 1959:3 ppl-3 
Sept.—During a recent tour of U.S. jour- 
nalism schools, Prof. Bernard Voyenne of 
Paris found that undergraduate journalism 
instruction allows insufficient attention to 
cultural studies, which play a secondary 
role in a four-year program. He bows to 
those schools that offer professional work 
only at the graduate level. 

FRIEDRICH, PAUL. Der Werbenachwuchs 
in Osterreich. WW 13:21 pp811-813 Nov. 
1.—Education for advertising in Austria. 

SEYFFERT, RUDOLF. Die Werbefach- 
schulung. A 35:11 pp862-868 Nov.—The 
leader of German advertising education 
and research continues a discussion on 
education for advertising. 


Film 

HOFFMANN, Hitmar. Eine Chronik des 
Kultur- und Dokumentarfilms. FF 8:10- 
12 p10 p3 pS Oct.-Dec.—A history of the 
documentary. Part I: France, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium; Part II: Scandinavia, 
Italy; Part III: Great Britain. 

SCHULLER, ALEXANDER. Japanische 
Filme. FH 14:12 pp901-906 Dec.—A 
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European looks at Japanese motion pic- 
tures. 

SEELMANN-EGGEBERT, ULRICH. Das Pa- 
thos der Wirklichkeit in Mexiko. FF 8:11 
pp4-5 Nov.—A short history of Mexican 
motion pictures. 


Foreign Press and 
International Communication 


ALoBA, ABIODUN. The African press: 
Ill, Yesterday and today. G 5:3 pp317- 
321 n.d.—Since 1801, when the first West 
African newspaper was published in Sierra 
Leone, the press has developed from a 
purveyor of news to an organ of anti-im- 
perialism. When the battle against the 
colonial powers was won, the press began 
to be exploited by African politicians to 
retain power for themselves and their 
parties. 

Anonymous. Die bulgarische Presse. 
HV 5:12 pp23-29 Dec.—The Bulgarian 
press and its governmental control with a 
list of newspapers and magazines. 

—Tsifryi i Fakti (Figures and Facts). 
SovP 1959:11 pp32-38 Nov.—Statistics in- 
clude: membership in Union of Soviet 
Journalists; newspaper, magazine circula- 
tions; book production; number of tele- 
vision stations, sets. 

BAIKUSZEW, Petr. In one year 650 mil- 
lion copies of dailies and magazines. BZ 
1959:7 pp15-16 July. —Circulations in 
Bulgaria. 

Dg Lince, HENRI. Monument of the 
Belgian press. IPI 8:7 pp8-9 Nov.—Le 
Soir is a remarkable Belgian daily in many 
ways. It and the Flemish Het Laatste 
Nieuws pass the 300,000 circulation fig- 
ure. Content and appearance of Le Soir 

GRSISER, FRANZ. Kann die Presse auch 
1960 mit steigenden Auflagen rechnen? 
ZV 56:24 pp1392-1398 Dec. 20.—Ger- 
man newspaper circulations 1957-1959. 
Statistics and outlook for 1960. 

HANGEN, WELLES. Cairo press ends its 
‘Red honeymoon.’ IPI 8:7 p4 Nov.—Ma- 
jor Salah Salem has been put in charge of 
the Egyptian government dailies and the 
Middle East news agency. He has livened 
up coverage and has made 32-year-old 
satiricist Baha ed-Din editor of Al-Shaab. 
Anti-Communism is the new Nasser line. 

JANECKE, WALTHER. Die deutsche Tages- 
presse. ZV 56:24 pp1378-1380 Dec. 20.— 
Looking back on the German daily press 
in 1959 and some hints on future develop- 
ment. 
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OcurREEV, N. Novyii annoterovannyii 
katalog (New Annotated Catalog). CirP 
1959:9 pi9 Sept.—“Annotated Catalogue 
of Magazines” lists 937 periodicals, their 
editorial offices and publishing houses. 
Distribution next August or September. 

SIENIAWSKI, JERZY. Die Presse in Polen. 
P 4:6 pp358-372 Nov.-Dec.—The Polish 
press since 1944. Control, economic struc- 
ture and performance with detailed statis- 
tics. 

SuTaL’, B. Telegrafnoe agentstvo So- 
vetskovo Soyuza (Telegraph Agency of the 
Soviet Union). SovP 1959:10 pp47-49 Oct. 
—Organization and operation of TASS, 
Russian news agency, which supplies news 
to more than 500 Soviet papers, and cov- 
ers 69% of the world’s population. 

TSZYAN-SHEN, ZHIN. Rasprostranenie 
Pechati Sredi Trudyashchikhsya KNR 
(Circulation of the Press Among ihe 
Workers of the Chinese Peoples’ Repub- 
lic). CirP 1959:9 pp3-4 Sept.—Success 
claimed in 10-year circulation campaign 
in Communist China. Newspaper circula- 
tions increase 11 times to total of 
28,120,000. 

WIELAND, Desa. Bilanz und neue Ziele. 
NDP 1959:10 ppi7-21 Oct.—An_ inter- 
view with the head of the East German 
press agency, ADN. It now has 28 per- 
manent foreign correspondents in 24 coun- 
tries. 

Witson, Quintus C. Press freedom 
gains in Afghanistan. IPI 8:7 p6 Nov.— 
The 12 dailies and 25 other periodicals in 
Afghanistan are making tremendous head- 
way. The government Press Department 
gives financial assistance to the press. Ra- 
dio Kabul also comes under the Press De- 
partment. 


Government and Press 


ANonyMous. Cuba discussed at LAPA 
sessions. IPI 8:7 p15 Nov.—Cuba’s press 
situation was a chief topic of debate at 
the Inter-American Press Association con- 
vention in San Francisco in October. The 
IAPA Freedom of the Press committee re- 
ported a danger to press freedom in Cuba 
through denial by the government of in- 
formation about official matters. 

—L’Informazione nei regimi democratici 
e in quelli totalitari., NC 1959:3 pp4-6 
Sept.—Analyzes sins and virtues of press 
freedom in democratic countries; discusses 
shortcomings of printed media following 
ideologies in dictator-controlled countries. 
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—Press freedom: A gain and a loss. IPI 
8:7 ppl-2 Nov.—The International Press 
Institute was successful in urging Ceylon 
to lift its rigid censorship of 14 days. But 
in Turkey, the beating and arrest of news- 
men continues. 

Héparre, Jean-Louis. Der Entwurf des 
Wirtschafts- und Sozialrats der UNO fiir 
eine Erklaérung iiber die Informationsfrei- 
heit. ZV 56:19 pp1041-1042 Oct. 1— 
Draft of a declaration on the freedom of 
information by the Economic and Social 
Council of the UN. 

Ruzzuto, F. A. Con paso firme hacia 
la libertad absoluta. V 4:46 p584 Oct. 30. 
—The Freedom of the Press committee of 
the Inter-American Press Association drew 
the principal attention of the IAPA an- 
nual convention in San Francisco in Oc- 
tober. The IAPA found press freedom 
was lacking in Paraguay, the Dominican 
Republic, Nicaragua, and Bolivia. Cuba 
does not have formal censorship but the 
Castro regime pressures those who criti- 
cize it. Most of the newspapers of Latin 
America are independent of government 
control or influence. Yet newsprint im- 
port taxes and similar indirect pressures 
are still available to governmental ofii- 
cials who pressure newsmen. 


History and Biography 

EcKARD, FELIx Von. Die Abgrenzung 
zwischen Zeitung und Zeitschrift. ZV 56: 
23 pp1333-1334 Dec. 5.—Notes on the 
growth of differences between newspaper 
and magazine in history and social life. 

HENSELEIT, Fetrx. Der Roman der 
Zeitungsstadt Berlin. ZV 56:24 pp1418- 
1424 Dec. 20.—The German capital as 
center of a bright period in German press 
history. Notes on famous newspapers, their 
publishers and editors. 

Kuz, Urta C. Deutsche Zeitung 350 
Jahre alt. ZV 56:24 pp1400-1401 Dec. 20. 
—The 350th anniversary of the German 
newspaper. A study of the first German 
newspaper twins of 1609, the “Relation” 
and “Aviso,” their printers, news sources 
and content. 

Maanus, Kurt. Erinnerungen an Hans 
Bredow. RF 7:3-4 pp260-265 n.d.—A 
portrait of Hans Bredow, “Father of Ger- 
man Broadcasting” by the director of the 
pre-1933 German network. 

MEHRING, WALTER. Carl von Ossietzky 
3.10.1889 - 4.5.1938. DR 85:10 pp900-906 
Oct.—Portrait and personal notes on the 
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German Nobel prize-winning political 
journalist, editor of the once famous 
“Weltbiihne,” who died after five years of 
Nazi torture and imprisonment. 

Toit, Hans J. “Beytraige zum Nutzen 
und Vergniigen.” ZV 56:21 pp1132-1136 
Nov. 5.—The press in Hanover, Ger- 
many, since 1750. A historical descrip- 
tion. 

Yamamoto, Fumio. The distributive 
situation of newspapers at the beginning 
of Meiji Era. JJR 1959:3 pp42-58 n.d.— 
In the period of the beginning of the 
Meiji era, the first modern newspaper in 
Japan appeared. The author describes the 
distribution process in that era. 

Magazines 

ANonyMous. Reorganization of agri- 
cultural magazines. SovP 1959:10 p62 
Oct.—There are 75 agricultural magazines 
in the Soviet Union. Several of these are 
expected to merge in 1960. 

GREISER, FRANZ. Ejinige Erkenntnisse 
aus der jiingsten Entwicklung der Auflag- 
enstatistik deutscher Zeitschriften. ZV 56: 
21 pp1156-1158 Nov. 5.—Circulations of 
German magazines. A statistical report 
and interpretation. 

Macuacek, Hetmut. Die Entwicklung 
der Kostenverhdltnisse bei den Zeitschrif- 
tenverlagen. ZV 56:21 pp1160-1165 Nov. 
5.—Development of costs of the German 
magazine with 15 charts and tables. 


Newspaper Management and 
Production 

ANONYMOUS. Papel para textos gratui- 
tos. HA 36:918 p24 Dec. 7.—Mexico’s 
new plant for making newsprint and paper 
for books and periodicals is now operating 
at Tuxtepec in the state of Oaxaca. The 
Tuxtepec Paper Company so far has con- 
centrated on manufacturing paper for pub- 
lic school textbooks, but newsprint will be 
turned out in substantial quantity in the 
future. The pine forests of Oaxaca and 
the power complex of the Papaloapan 
River determined the location of Mexico’s 
first large domestic supplier of paper for 
mass media. 


Pictorial Journalism 
Martin, Lupwic A. C. Das Pressefoto 
ist kein Dokument mehr! P 4:3 pp43-150 
May-June.—News photographs are losing 
their documentary character: An analysis 
of recent photo falsifications by agencies 
and picture editors. 





Foreign Bibliography 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 

FRITSCHE, HEINZ RUDOLF. Waffensiill- 
stand im Atherkrieg? 3 9:10 pp14-15 Oct. 
—Cease-fire in a 10-year war of mutual 
broadcast jamming since Sept. 15, 1959, 
between US and USSR stations. 


Public Relations 


Mix!, SEIKICHI. On the PR papers of 
local governments. JJR 1959:3 pp82-92 
n.d.—History and the present situation of 
PR activities of local governments in 
Japan. 


Radio and Television 

ANoNyMous. Compra de kinescopios. 
HA 36:918 p73 Dec. 7.—Two television 
stations in El Salvador, Channels 6 and 8 
in the capital city of San Salvador, have 
purchased a large number of kinescoped 
Mexican television shows for airing, in- 
cluding the prize-winning musical docu- 
mentary series on Mexican folk music, 
“Asi es mi tierra.” 

—Congreso—radio y television. HA 36: 
920 p14 Dec. 21.—The lower house of the 
Mexican congress has passed a new fed- 
eral radio-television law, which calls for 
the licensing of all announcers in two 
categories: “A” certificate for announcers 
with a high school diploma; “B” certifi- 
cate for announcers with only a junior 
high school education. Stations with 10,- 
000 watt power or more would have to 
be staffed three-fourths with “A” certifi- 
cate announcers. The Mexican Senate will 
consider the measure in 1960. 

—List of registered tv sets in Poland. 
BT 1959:9 p85 Sept.—As of Aug. 1, 1959, 
there were 153,265 registered tv sets in 
Poland. Urban set owners numbered 134,- 
347. There were 18,918 rural set owners. 

—Schnelle Fernsehentwicklung in Hol- 
land. FR 1959:12 pp543-545 Dec.—As of 
Nov. 1, 1959, there were 550,000 tv set 
owners in the Netherlands. Organization 
and economic structure of Dutch tele- 
vision. 

—Statistical survey of television pro- 
grams. BT 1959:9 p84 Sept—In July, 
1959, there were four tv stations in Po- 
land. During that month, Warsaw broad- 
cast 126 hours 17 minutes. Katowice tv 
station broadcast 131 hours 36 minutes; 
Lodz, 129 hours 5 minutes; Poznan, 126 
hours 41 minutes. Warsaw devoted 92 
hours to national programs, 34 hours 17 
minutes to local programs. 

BAUMGARTNER, CHRISTOPH. Dokument- 
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arfilm und Dokumentarsendung im Fern- 
sehen. P 4:6 pp345-357 Nov.-Dec.-—Doc- 
umentaries for television (TV film and 
video tape recordings.) A study in defini- 
tion, structure and content. 

Kazakow, G. Television as an educa- 
tional medium. K 1959:8 pp66-76 Aug.— 
In 1949, the Soviet Union produced 1800 
tv sets; in 1953, 84,000, and in 1958 
about a million sets. In the next five years 
it expects to increase production five 
times. 

KEILHACKER, MARTIN. Fernsehen unter 
Kontrolle? JFF 3:4 ppl-10 n.d.—Prob- 
lems of public control of television with 
special regard to children and young peo- 
le. 

4 Krause, GUNTER B. Der Internationale 
Fernmeldeverein, die Struktur der Ather- 
verordnung und die internationale Funk- 
konferenz in Genf 1959. RF 7:3-4 pp225- 
233 n.d.—Problems of the international 
organization of telecommunication and 
the Geneva conference of the International 
Telecommunications Union (ITU) of 
Aug. 17, 1959. 

SCHAFER, GERHARD. Staatsbiirgerkunde 
und Schulfunk. RF 7:3-4 pp242-249 n.d. 
—Broadcasting as a medium for the edu- 
cation of free young citizens. 

MCCLEAVE, ROBERT J. Canadian broad- 
casting: Study in co-existence. G 5:3 pp 
323-329 n.d.—Canada has had a co-exist- 
ence in radio, and now tv, broadcasting 
which is unique in most countries of the 
Western world. It is a system in which 
state-owned networks of both media lease 
the facilities of privately-owned stations 
to ensure the most complete coverage pos- 
sible across Canada. 


Research Methods 


BEHRENS, KARL CHRISTIAN. Die Instru- 
mente des Marktforschers auf dem Priif- 
stand, JAV 5:3 pp272-277 n.d.—Election 
prognosis as an opportunity to test opin- 
ion research methods and tools. 

Kroprr, H. F. J. Bilder und Symboie 
in Motivforschung und Werbung. ZMM 
3:1 pp582-590 n.d.—Definition and prac- 
tical use of pictures and emblems as sym- 
bols in MR and advertising. 


Typography and Graphic Arts 
D6GRBRAND, GEORG. Entstehung und 
Entwicklung der Druckverfahren und 
ihrer Techniken. DS 14:11 pp567-573 
Nov.—A short history of printing methods 
and technical procedures. 
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% THE NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
Association for Education in Journalism 
(founded in 1912 as the American Associ- 
ation of Teachers of Journalism) was held 
at the University of Oregon on August 25, 
26, 27, 28, and 29. The two coordinate or- 
ganization members of AEJ—the Ameri- 
can Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism (39th year), and the 
American Society of Journalism School 
Administrators (15th year )—held their an- 
nual business meetings and programs dur- 
ing the convention. 


The convention program was planned 
and directed by a committee consisting of 
Charles T. Duncan, Oregon, chairman; 
Robert A. Kidera, Marquette; Douglas 
Ferry, Temple; Theodore Peterson, Illinois; 
Granville Price, Idaho; Warren Price, Ore- 
gon; Fred S. Siebert, Michigan State; Hen- 
ry Ladd Smith, Washington; and Bruce 
Underwood, Houston. 


Convention headquarters were in Carson 
Hall, all meals were served in the dining 
room of that new dormitory, and most of 
the delegates, their families, and guests were 
housed under the same roof. The opening 
assembly was in the Univers.ty theater; 
other meetings took place in Allen, Lawr- 
ence, and Science halls and in Erb Memor- 
ial Union. 

A most distinctive and enjoyable event 
was the outdoor dinner Thursday evening 
under the pines in the Eugene Water and 
Electric Board Park near Leaburg, east of 
Eugene. The dinner featured fresh Colum- 
bia River salmon, superbly baked by the 
Carson Hall kitchen staff. 

Although this was the first AEJ conven- 
tion west of Boulder and Albuquerque, the 
total registration of 379 exceeded attend- 
ance at all previous annual meetings. The 


AEJ members registered represented 70 
college and universities. At the 1958 con- 
vention in Columbia, 222 delegates repre- 
sented 86 schools; at the 1957 convention 
in Boston, 163 delegates represented 78 
schools; at the 1956 convention in Evans- 
ton, 220 delegates represented 86 schools. 


Officially registered at Eugene were 85 
wives, 103 children, 21 guests, and the fol- 
lowing 170 delegates: 


University of Alabama (C. E. Bounds), Ari- 
zona State College (Arthur Matula, Robert V. 
Zacher), Baylor University (William J. Thomas), 
Brigham Young University (Noel Duerden, Oliver 
R. Smith), University of California (Robert W. 
Desmond, Walter Gieber, Charles M. Hulten), 
Central Washington College (Bonnie J. Wiley), 
Chico State College (James E. Gregg), Univer- 
sity of Colorado (Chris J. Burns, Gayle Wal- 
drop), Columbia University (Edward W. Barrett, 
Penn T. Kimball), Curtis Publishing Company 
(Jack B. Haskins), Berkeley, California (Robert 
P. Judd), Manhattan Beach, California (Judson 
A. Grenier), University of Florida (L. John 
Martin, Rae O. Weimer), University of Georgia 
(John E. Drewry), Grossmont Union High School 
(Adrian A. Cohn), Hartford Courant (Herbert 
Brucker), Humboldt State College (Milton C. 
Hollstein), University of Houston (Billy I. Ross, 
Bruce Underwood), Idaho State College (Robert 
H. Birdsall), University of Idaho (Granville 
Price), University of Illinois (Eleanor Blum, 
Donald E. Brown, George Gerbner, Jay W. Jen- 
sen, Leslie W. McClure, James J. Mullen, Theo- 
dore B. Peterson, John H. Schacht, Jack 
Schwartz), Indiana State Teachers College (John 
A. Boyd), Indiana University (Gretchen Kemp, 
Reuben Mehling, John E. Stempel), State Uni- 
versity of Iowa (Lester G. Benz, Leslie G. Moel- 
ler), Iowa City, Iowa (Norman Meier). 

University of Kansas (Elmer F. Beth, George 
Link, Burton W. Marvin, Calder M. Pickett), 
Lincoln University (Armistead Pride), Los An- 

les State College (Paul T. Scott), Louisiana 
tate University (James Price), Louisiana Tech 
(Kenneth F. Hewins), Marquette University (Da- 
vid R. Host, Robert A. Kidera, J. L. O'Sullivan), 
Michigan State University (Kenward Atkin, Bert 
C. Cross, Paul J. Deutschman, Gordon A. Sabine, 
Fred S. Siebert), University of Michigan (Ken- 
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neth Stewart), University of Minnesota (George 
S. Bush, Roy E. Carter Jr., Mitchell V. Charn- 
ley, Edwin Emery, Robert L. Jones, William Min- 
dak, Willis L. Winter), University of Missouri 
(Earl F. English, Maude M. Freeland, Milton 
Gross, Robert W. Haverfield, Eugene W. Sharp, 
William Stephenson), Montana State University 
(Nathan B. Blumberg, O. J. Bue, Edward B. 
Dugan, Erling S. Jorgensen). 


University of Nebraska (William E. Hall), 
University of Nevada (Alfred L. Higginbotham, 
Robin Hood), University of New Mexico (Keen 
Rafferty), New York University (Hillier Kriegh- 
baum), University of North Carolina (John B. 
Adams, Wayne A. Danielson, Norval Neil 
Luxon), North Texas State College (Delbert Mc- 
Guire), Northwestern University (Floyd Arpan, 
I. W. Cole, Curtis D. MacDougall, Baskett 
Mosse, Jacob Scher, Albert A. Sutton, Fred M. 
Whiting), Ohio State University (George J. 
Kienzle), Ohio Wesleyan University (Verne E. 
Edwards Jr.), Oklahoma State University (Mau- 
rice Haag), University of Oklahoma (John H. 
Casey, Fayette Copeland, Robert V. Peterson), 
University of Omaha (Paul V. Peterson), Oregon 
State College (Fred M. Shideler, Fred C. Zwahlen 
Jr.), University of Oregon (Charles T. Duncan, 
Bernard Freemesser, James W. Frost, John Hul- 
teng, Robert R. Monaghan, Roy Paul Nelson, 
Warren C. Price, George Turnbull, Max Wales, 
Carl Webb), Pacific University (Clifford P. 
Rowe, Leslie W. Sargent), Pennsylvania State 
University (H. Eugene Goodwin, Roland L. 
Hicks). 


Sacramento State College (Clyde C. Parker), 
San Fernando Valley State College (Erling Er- 
landson), San Jose State College (Dwight Bentel, 
Gordon B. Greb), Seattle University (Rev. Fran- 
cis J. Greene), Sigma Delta Chi (Victor E. 
Bluedorn), University of South Carolina (George 
A. Buchanan), University of South Dakota (J. 
William Maxwell), University of Southern Cali- 
fornia (Fred Coonradt, John H. McCoy), South- 
ern Illinois University (James L. C. Ford, Don- 
ald Hileman, Howard R. Long), Southern Meth- 
odist University (E. L. Callihan), Stanford Uni- 
versity (James E. Brinton, Chilton R. Bush, 
Richard Carter, Jonathan P. Lane, Jack Lyle, 
Edwin B. Parker, Galen R. Rarick, Clifford F. 
Weigle), Syracuse University (George L. Bird), 
University of Tennessee (W. C. Tucker), Texas 
Christian University (Max R. Haddick), Texas 
Southern University (Avon Wilson), Texas Tech 
College (Wallace E. Garets), Tulane University 
(George E. Simmons), U.C.L.A. (Robert Daven- 

, Charlotte Huber, Charles Katzman, L. Rex 
iller, Robert A. Rutland), University of Utah 
(M. Neff Smart), Wallace’s Farmer (Donald R. 
Murphy), Walla Walla College (John O. Wal- 
ler), W State University (Herbert Al- 
ward Jr., Charles O. Cole, Maynard Hicks, John 
W. Reidy), University of W (William 
E. Ames, Merritt E. Benson, Howard M. Brier, 
Alex S. Edelstein, Lee Irwin, Robert M. Shaw, 
Henry Ladd Smith), West Virginia University 
(Warren K. Agee), University of Wisconsin 
(Ralph O. Nafziger, Harold L. Nelson, John E. 
Ross), University of Wyoming (Wallace R. 
Biggs, Warren A. Mack). 


Tuesday, August 25, was devoted to 
registration, assignment of delegates and 
families to rooms in Carson, Smith, and 
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Sweetser dormitories, and meetings of the 
executive committees of the three organi- 
zations. 

Mitchell Charnley, Minnesota, AEJ 
president, opened the first general assem- 
bly Tuesday evening and presented Charles 
T. Duncan, Oregon, chairman of the con- 
vention program committee, who intro- 
duced Dr. O. Meredith Wilson, president 
of the University of Oregon. Dr. Wilson 
welcomed the convention with an address 
on “Education and the Press” in which he 
emphasized the importance and power of 
the press in promoting the main purposes 
of education: to provide means for the 
transmitting of culture, to preserve the 
professions, and to extend knowledge. 

The press is charged with the obligation 
to transmit the culture of the past and the 
present, he said. The obligation is all the 
more important now, when the Russians 
seem to have great faith in their culture 
and too many of us in the Western world 
seem to have lost certainty about ours. 


“In all of nature, only one creature is 
great: Man. The most distinguishing thing 
is man’s mind, and of all the creations of 
man’s mind, the most amazing is his power 
to write words that express ideas. The age 
of miracles was ushered in with the power 
to write and thereby preserve ideas and 
thoughts.” 


The ultimate teaching aid, he declared, 
is the written and printed word, and he 
charged members of AEJ, bound by the 
obligation to develop facility in use of 
words, with the duty of helping to pre- 
serve the best. The journalist must always 
be careful not to let haste spoil his ability 
to make the best use of language, for “the 
abuse of words is the worst prostitution 
of knowledge.” 


In his AEJ presidential address at gen- 
eral assembly Wednesday morning, Charn- 
ley reviewed what AEJ has been doing 
and defined two major future problems: 
determining the kind of program that will 
best serve its members and achieve its 
highest goals, and obtaining the money 
necessary to pay for such a program. He 
urged examination of the present structure 
and organization of the association result- 
ing from the “merger” in 1951 of AATI, 
ASJSA, and AASDJ. 


Tackling the basic question, “how can 
we extend our efforts to the point of thor- 
oughly significant improvement of educa- 
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tion for journalism?”, he suggested these 
objectives: 1) To help teachers by provid- 
ing support for advanced study, by im- 
proving the internship system, and by 
making use of existing scholarship and 
foreign service facilities; 2) to plan and 
produce definitive studies of the needs of 
education for journalism; 3) to develop ef- 
fective exchange systems between schools 
and between faculties and publications; 4) 
to lend greater support to productive re- 
search; 5) to promote publication of 
books, brochures, and other materials of 
direct use and importance; 6) to continue 
study of curricula in their relation to 
sound objectives of education for journal- 
ism; 7) to establish and maintain a cen- 
tral office staff that can administer such an 
enlarged program; 8) to give adequate fi- 
nancial support for committee work and 
necessary activities of officers; 9) to find 
ways of raising enough money to support 
a broader platform. 


He strongly urged an increase in annual 
membership dues (now $8.50, including a 
subscription to JOURNALISM QUARTERLY). 
Some comparable professional organiza- 
tions, he said, have dues of $21 to $30; 
no other he investigated asks less than 
$10. “No other professional society I 
found out about asks as little of its mem- 
bers as AEJ,” he declared. He urged the 
association to find other sources of reve- 
nue, but he stressed the urgent need for 
greater contribution by the members 
themselves. 


Addressing himself to the question of 
what education for journalism should 
mean and of how AEJ should function in 
establishing such meaning, he declared 
that sound journalism education “is help- 
ing students to identify excellence, to avoid 
trivialization of their own thinking. I do 
not believe that achieving this kind of 
service to students, and to journalism, is 
necessarily related to size of institution 
. . - for you measure results not in the 
size of the graduating class, but in its 
quality. Concerning research, what’s im- 
portant is that it be solid research into 
solid subjects, and above all that it be not 
an end in itself but a part of the richness 
offered to students. It may be easier to 
bring these qualities to a student in a 
well-stocked university than in a small 
college—the breadth of opportunity may 
be much greater. But the fundamental ap- 
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proach, the introduction to excellence and 
to critical thinking about appropriate ma- 
terials, is nobody’s private property.” 

He urged development of critical think- 
ing by both faculty members and students 
and he charged both to engage in in- 
formed, skeptical evaluation of the present 
communications system and its problems. 
The same ability to analyze and to evalu- 
ate might also be effectively used in reply- 
ing to critics of the press and of profes- 
sional education for journalism. 

Herbert Brucker, editor of the Hartford 
Courant, president of the American Coun- 
cil on Education for Journalism, and 
ASNE representative on ACEJ, spoke on 
“Not Fewer Schools But Better Ones.” 
Part of the problem of recruitment, he 
said, is the tendency for intelligent and 
capable students to be lured into fields 
that seem more “glamorous” than journal- 
ism. Newspapers must improve them- 
selves, strive to be as good as they should 
be; then bright young people will still be 
attracted to a career in newspaper work. 

Reflecting the opinions of other editors 
and publishers, he declared that the con- 
stant goal must be to improve standards 
in schools of journalism and to develop 
and keep better teachers. He said that we 
still have too many schools “teaching jour- 
nalism without a competent staff and 
without proper professional goals.” Heavy 
emphasis must continue to be on sound 
liberal arts in journalism curricula, The 
accrediting program, he said, is a most 
important factor in developing and achiev- 
ing highest standards of education in jour- 
nalism. He declared that periodic surveys 
of employers’ experience with journalism 
graduates, such as were made during the 
first years of the accrediting program, 
ought to be continued. 

Most of the convention time was de- 
voted to forums, roundtables, and panel 
discussions in advertising, communications 
research, enrollment and recruiting, cur- 
riculum development, propaganda, news 
evaluation, educational television, criticism 
of media, history of journalism, standards 
of teaching, radio-tv journalism, audio- 
visual aids and quantitative research. 

Major addresses to the whole convention 
were made by Allan Nevins, Columbia 
historian; James A. Barnett, Purex Cor- 
poration; Malcolm Bauer, associate editor, 
the Portland Oregonian; Robert C. Notson, 
the Portland Oregonian; and Frank Stan- 
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ton, president, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. The addresses of Dr. Nevins and Dr. 
Stanton were published in the Fall 1959 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 

The annual business meeting of AEJ 
was held Friday morning, August 28, with 
Charnley presiding. Secretary-treasurer 
Elmer F. Beth, Kansas, presented this an- 
nual report: 


During the year, your treasurer has written 
ee ee ee eee 
esearch Pro} financed by grants totaling 
$09, 850 from the Fund for the Republic. These 
checks were written on order of Dr. Roy E. 
Carter Jr., research director, and with the ap- 
proval of the research committee. The balance 
mn Se semae Se rn that 
includes $779.75 in interest earned investing 
in the Capitol Federal Savings and Loan Associ- 
ation at Lawrence, Kansas. 


The *s minutes of the Missouri con- 
vention were published in the Winter 1959 issue 
of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY; the Spring 1959 issue 
contained the complete financial report for i958 
for the Association, for the AEJ Placement Bu- 
reau, and for the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY account. 

The executive committee, by mail votes during 
the year, made these decisions: Set the conven- 
tion registration fee at $5 for all future conven- 
tions until the president and the secretary-treas- 
urer recommend a change; ordered the secretary- 
treasurer to have the Association become a 
member of the International Association for 
Mass Communication Research with dues of 
$100 a year; ordered that no CPA audit of the 
treasurer’s records for 1958 be made, but that the 
audit be made by the Association’s auditing com- 
mittee; officially d from membership 26 

who had failed to pay 1958 dues; and 
invited or rejected a number of applicants for 
Senior Associate membership. 


The Association received $500 from the Ford 
Motor Company to be used as an honorarium 
for an outsta historian to lecture at the 
1959 convention; the grant was obtained through 
the committee on history of rnalism and 
Michael Radock, manager of tional Af- 
fairs for the Ford Motor Company. 

Working closely with other officers and with 
Dean Charles Duncan and his committee, your 
secretary-treasurer assisted in planning and Haare 
licizing this > made three general mail- 
ings and assisted in making a fourth, and also 
sent out official notice of proposals to amend the 
AEJ Constitution and Bylaws. 


Acting under nomen a = A a 


secretary-treasurer to 
mt and co- 


yay oe 
act for ASJSA, Sad he hee boon dit 
financial 


operative. The reports for 1958 for 
ASJSA and for AASDJ were published in the 
Spring 1959 issue of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 
AASDJ paid its annual contribution of $200 
and ASJSA its customary $50 toward the sup- 
port of the AEJ central office in 1958. 


pointed all committees 

tion and by vote of the 

complete list was published in the Fali 1958 is- 
sue of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 
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As directed by the Constitution, your secretary 
sent official ballots to all Regular members to 
allow thern to nominate candidates for every elec- 
tive and appointive office. The ballots were re- 
turned to the chairman of the nominations com- 
mittee, Rae O. Weimer, Florida. Your secretary 
also mailed to all members a list of the nom- 
inees and biographical data about each. 

The central o continued its direct-mail ef- 
forts to enroll new members and to collect dues 
from all members. In this continuing campaign, 
the chairmen and directors of the schools helped 
considerably. As of August 10, 1959, the Associ- 
ation had 837 members compared with 810 mem- 
bers a year ago. The membership includes 702 
Regular members, 57 Senior Associate members, 
29 Junior Associate members, and 49 Retired 
Regular members. The increase of 18 in the Re- 
tired Regular classification resulted from the new 
Constitutional provision that admits a member to 
Retired Regular status when he reaches the age 
65 


The Constitution directs that a member who is 
in arrears at the end of the calendar year may 
be by vote of the Executive Committee; 
if so dropped, he may not be re-admitted unless 
he pays a $5 penalty and petitions for re-admis- 
sion. At the end of 1958, the Executive Com- 

26 delinquents. In 1957, 28 were 

; in 1956, 19; in 1955, 40. 

central office has continued to answer 
Pane of letters from high school students asking 
about college training for journalism and has 
distributed many more of the ACEJ brochure 
entitled “Choosing a Career in Journalism.” 
Your secretary also has answered many inquiries 
coming from educators, students, and " purnaliats 
in foreign countries. 

The treasury of the Association continues to 
be in very good condition. At the end of 1958, 
we had a bank balance of $3,084.74, but $592 of 
that was owing to JOURNALISM QUARTERLY for 
1959 dues collected in 1958. The Association also 
had a principal of $5,500 invested in the Law- 
rence Building and Loan Association of Law- 
rence, Kansas, and $331.61 total interest earned. 

The AEJ Placement Bureau in 1958 had 136 
registrants—about one-sixth of the total member- 
ship. It placed 11 AEJ members in new positions 
with starting salaries which totalled $58,474. The 
Bureau is operated without cost to the Associa- 
tion and is managed exclusively for service to 
paid-up members of the Association; we accept 
no commercial clients or registrants. 

The Association continues to get generous help 
from the University of Kansas and the William 
Allen White School of Journalism in 
the central office—providing office space and 
equipment, stenographic help and other services 
for which no charge is made—and Dean Burton 
Marvin has been most co-operative. 

Your -treasurer received excellent co- 
operation from the officers of AEJ, AASDJ, and 
ASJSA, from Raymond B. Nixon and Harold 
Wilson of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, and from 
Roy E. Carter, Jr., research director, and he 
hereby thanks them all. 

Evmer F. Betu, Secretary-Treasurer 

Leslie Moeller, Iowa, moved to acce 
the report, Hillier Krieghbaum, New Yor 
seconded, and the motion carried. 


Dwight Bentel, San Jose State, reported 
as chairman of the Auditing Committee: 


mittee 
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“The Auditing Committee has checked the 
accounts of the treasurer of AEJ to the 
best of its ability and finds them to be in 
order.” Chris J. Burns, Colorado, and M. 
Neff Smart, Utah, served on the commit- 
tee. Bentel moved to accept, John Stempel, 
Indiana, seconded, and the motion carried. 

Burton W. Marvin, Kansas, chairman of 
the ACEJ Accrediting Committee, gave a 
report (printed copies available) which ex- 
plained that the third round of accrediting 
visits, arranged on geographic area basis, 
will be completed in five years. Partly be- 
cause of suggestion from the National 
Commission on Accrediting, the visiting 
teams will have fewer members; each se- 
quence being examined at an institution 
will be represented by one person, either 
educator or practitioner, who is a recog- 
nized expert in the subject of that se- 
quence, The pre-visit reports have been 
expanded, accordingly, to supply more in- 
formation in writing before the visit. He 
reported that NCA has asked the 22 rec- 
ognized professional accrediting organiza- 
tions to participate in a conference to re- 
examine accrediting goals and purposes 
and to consider recommendations made at 
an NCA meeting last June at Princeton. 


Warren Agee, West Virginia, moved to 
accept, Bentel seconded, and the motion 
carried, 


James Brinton, Stanford, acting for 
Bruce Westley, Wisconsin, chairman of 
the Council on Communications Research, 
reminded the delegates that three pro- 
grams on research had been arranged for 
the convention and that speakers from 
more than 20 schools participated. (Note 
—Mimeographed copies of most of the 
research reports may still be obtained 
from Westley.) The Council is studying 
feasible ways of abstracting research proj- 
ect results and distributing the digests to 
media executives, school faculties, and 
others interested. Efforts are being made 
to get money to publish research mono- 
graphs. He said the Council is ready to 
endorse individual proposals for research 
projects and to help get necessary financ- 
ing. The report was ruled accepted. 

Ole Bue, Montana, chairman of the 
Council on Radio-Television Journalism, 
reported that the Council had helped to 
bring seven outstanding electronics jour- 
nalism specialists to participate in the 
convention program. The Council is pre- 
paring a revised directory of teachers of 
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radio-television journalism and is making 
a survey of course offerings and materials 
with annotations on instructional techniques. 
He said that Donald Brown, Illinois, will 
represent the Council at the New Orleans 
convention of RTNDA. His report was 
ruled accepted. (Note—After the conven- 
tion, Harry Heath, Iowa State, resigned and 
President Charnley appointed Gale R. Ad- 
kins, Kansas, to serve on the Council un- 
til the next election at the 1960 conven- 
tion.) 

Milton Gross, Missouri, acting for 
Charles H. Sandage, Illinois, chairman, re- 
ported that the Committee on Advertising 
had obtained James A, Barnett, vice presi- 
dent of the Purex Corporation, as conven- 
tion speaker and had also arranged two 
panel discussions. The Committee also 
presented a proposal to create a Council 
on Advertising. He expressed the sadness 
of the Association over the death on June 
29 of Donald Davis, Pennsylvania State, 
who was for many years a leader in profes- 
sional education in advertising. The report 
was ruled accepted. 


Joseph Brandt, UCLA, chairman of the 
Committee on Audio-Visual Aids, was ab- 
sent, but mimeographed copies of his re- 
port (still available) were distributed. The 
committee suggested national annual ob- 
servance Of John Peter Zenger Day as 
near November 5—the date he established 
the New York Weekly Journal—as pos- 
sible. It also proposed that the Associa- 
tion annually select up to 10 Honorary 
Fellows for high achievement in the vari- 
ous publishing, broadcasting and graphic 
arts fields. It urged the Association to es- 
tablish a Journalism Archives Board au- 
thorized to seek foundation support in col- 
lecting, housing, and distributing archival 
material like motion pictures, television 
films, tapes, photographs, etc., concerned 
with journalism. 


Fred Shideler, Oregon State, announced 
that the Committee on Industrial and 
Technical Journalism had no report. 


Harold Nelson, Wisconsin, chairman of 
the Committee on Journalism History, 
reported its success in obtaining, with finan- 
cial help from the Ford Motor Company, 
Dr. Allan Nevins to present to the con- 
vention his critical evaluation of the re- 
search of historians in journalism educa- 
tion, and speakers to present papers on 
teaching methods in history of journalism 
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courses. He said that the Committee was 
at work on a plan to make an annual 
award for research in journalism history. 
The report was ruled accepted. 

Theodore E. Kruglak, chairman of the 
Committee on Liaison with International 
Communications Organizations, was ab- 
sent, but copies of his detailed mimeo- 
graphed report were distributed. (Note— 
Copies may be obtained by writing to 
Kruglak at 256 S. Main St., New Canaan, 
Conn.) The report described activities re- 
lated to the Inter-American Press Associ- 
tion, the International Association for Mass 
Communication Research—of which AEJ 
is a supporting member and of which Ray- 
mond B. Nixon, Minnesota, is president 
for the next four years—the International 
Press Institute, the State Department ex- 
change programs, and the Asia Founda- 
tion. The Committee urged del- gates who 
are travelling abroad to visit schools of 
journalism and suggested that more of the 
smaller schools arrange for visits by for- 
eign editors and journalism educators who 
are in the United States under various ex- 
change and study plans. More teachers of 
comparative journalism should become 
members of such organizations as IPI and 
IAPA. AEJ members wishing to have 
books sent to Asian educators under the 
Asia Foundation grant should write to Al- 
bert Pickerell, department of journalism, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Floyd Arpan, Northwestern, chairman 
of the Committee on Magazine Journal- 
ism, distributed copies (still available) of 
a 10-page mimeographed report. The re- 
port said that the Magazine Publishers 
Association would discontinue the sum- 
mer internships on mass circulation maga- 
zines unless it adopts a recommendation 
of its Education subcommittee that a final 
effort be made in 1960 to “save” the pro- 
gram. Associated Business Publications has 
39 schools of journalism as associate 
members and has 11 journalism educators 
on an advisory council to assist its Com- 
mittee on Education; Kenneth Marvin, 
Iowa State, is chairman of the council. 
National Business Publications has 49 
schools of journalism as academic mem- 
bers and has 10 journalism educators on 
its advisory council assisting its Commit- 
tee on Education; Floyd Arpan, North- 
western, is chairman of the council. Both 
organizations maintain a speakers bureau 
available to schools of journalism, and 
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NPB offers a new packaged presentation 
entitled, “Careers in Business Publishing.” 
ABP makes available annual grants-in-aid, 
maximum $1,000 each, to schools of jour- 
nalism accredited by ACEJ and who are 
associate members of ABP, to assist in 
financing specific projects individually ap- 
proved by the ABP Committee on Educa- 
tion. The report also described the Busi- 
ness Press Institute established at North- 
western to conduct seminars, to do con- 
tinuing research, and to make available 
information concerning the business press. 
The report was ruled accepted. 


Fred Siebert, Michigan State, chairman 
of the Committee on Place of Meeting, 
reported that the Executive Committee 
had voted to accept the invitations of 
Pennsylvania State University to hold the 
1960 convention and of the University of 
Michigan to have the 1961 convention at 
Ann Arbor. Section 12 of AEJ Bylaws 
provides that “the place of the convention 
shall be selected by the Executive Com- 
mittee,” so no convention vote was re- 
quired. 

The Committee on Professional Free- 
dom and Responsibility of Press and Ra- 
dio, Wesley C. Clark, Syracuse, chairman, 
had no report to submit. 


Scott Cutlip, Wisconsin, chairman of the 
Council on Public Relations Education, 
presented a report (mimeographed copies 
available) that seven summer internships 
in public relations firms and departments 
had been set up with the cooperation of 
the Public Relations Society of America. 
The seven educators spent five weeks learn- 
ing and observing and were paid a stipend 
of $800 plus travel expense. The Council 
also assisted PRSA in creating an advisory 
council on which public relations educators 
sit. The Council also prepared and distri- 
buted a bibliography of theses, and contin- 
ues exchange of information, projects, 
teaching aids, and ideas among public re- 
lations teachers. The report was ruled 
accepted. 

The Committee on Publications, Chilton 
Bush, Stanford, chairman, had no report. 

Mimeographed copies (still available) 
of the report by the Committee on Recruit- 
ment of which Alvin E. Austin, North 
Dakota, was chairman, were distributed. 
The report includes suggested recruitment 
programs and descriptions of some school 
programs already in operation, a survey of 
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training programs being used by various 
newspapers, a detailed report on scholar- 
ships and awards at many schools of jour- 
nalism, a bibliography on journalism vo- 
cations and recruitment, proposals for in- 
creasing cooperation with secondary 
schools, and the 1959 personnel program 
of the Associated Press Managing Editors 
Association. 

Gretchen A. Kemp, Indiana, chairman, 
presented the report of the Committee on 
Secondary School Journalism. (Note— 
Copies of the 21-page mimeographed re- 
port are still available.) The report in- 
cludes tables of results of a survey of 36 
schools of journalism in 28 states. “They 
are more significant for showing what we 
do not know and do,” said Miss Kemp, 
“than they are for what we know and do, 
but they may be helpful in indicating 
further study and action.” Specific activ- 
ities related to high school journalism re- 
ported by schools included sponsorship of 
press meetings, use of staff field men to 
visit high schools, critical service for pub- 
lications, contests, workshops for pupils 
and faculty advisers, distribution of vo- 
cational guidance materials, and sending 
faculty members to speak in high schools. 
The report includes data on teacher train- 
ing and has a list of recommendations and 
suggestions for improving relations with 
high school journalism advisers and pub- 
lications staffs. The report was ruled 
accepted. 

Norval Neil Luxon, North Carolina, 
chairman of the Committee on Standards 
of Teaching, reported that his committee 
had arranged the panel discussion on “Set- 
ting Standards for Professional Education” 
led by Dr. Hance Haney of the Oregon 
Medical School and Orlando John Hollis, 
dean of the Oregon School of Law. The 
report was ruled accepted. 

President Charnley then called for con- 
sideration of proposals to amend the con- 
stitution and bylaws; copies had been 
mailed to all members by the secretary. 

Gross, Missouri, made a motion, sec- 
onded by Leslie W. McClure, Illinois, to 
adopt both Proposal 1 and Proposal 2. 
Proposal I was to amend Article 3 of the 
bylaws by adding this new Section 16: 
“AEJ shall elect a Council on Advertising 
consisting of six members whose primary 
duties consist of teaching advertising in 
four-year colleges or universities which 
offer a major in advertising. Only one 
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member from any one institution may be 
elected to serve at one time. Terms of 
office shall be for three years. Two mem- 
bers shall be elected to serve from Septem- 
ber 1, 1959, through December 31, 1960. 
Two members shall be elected for two-year 
terms from September 1, 1959, through 
December 31, 1961. Two members shall 
be elected for three-year terms, from Sep- 
tember 1, 1959, through December 31, 
1962. Two members shall be elected for 
three-year terms from January 1, 1961, 
through December 31, 1963, and there- 
after two members shall be elected to 
three-year terms each year.” Proposal 2 
was to amend Article 6 of the constitu- 
tion, Councils and Standing Committees, 
by adding this new Subsection H: “The 
Council on Advertising.” 

McClure declared that AEJ advertising 
educators had been active in association 
affairs for years but did not ask for council 
status until 1955, and “then we got a 
committee.” 

President Charnley declared that the as- 
sociation was inconsistent in its designa- 
tion of committees and councils, and he 
called upon Siebert, Michigan State, who 
headed an ad hoc committee to study the 
problem. Siebert explained that for many 
years in AATJ, AASDJ and AEJ history, 
the differences between a “committee” and 
a “council” were that a council: 1) had 
members representing industry who were 
chosen by industry organizations; 2) con- 
sisted of educator members who were 
elected, not appointed; and 3) had a struc- 
ture requiring overlapping terms of mem- 
bers. 

The motion carried on voice vote and 
both amendments were adopted. 


President Charnley called for nomina- 
tions to elective offices, and Rae O. 
Weimer, Florida, chairman of the Nomi- 
nations Committee, presented a report 
which had been prepared in accordance 
with the constitutional provisions, includ- 
ing names of those who had placed high 
in the mail nomination ballots by mem- 
bers. He also read the names of those 
recommended to the 1960 president for 
appointment to committees. In response to 
a call for nominations from the floor, Dun- 
can, Oregon, nominated Warren Price, 
Oregon, as AEJ representative on AECI, 
and Bue, Montana, nominated Milo Ryan, 
Washington, as member of the Council on 
Radio and Television Journalism. 
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Robert V. Zacher, Arizona State, made 
a motion, seconded by Robert W. Haver- 
field, Missouri, to instruct the secretary to 
cast and record a unanimous vote for these 
six men to serve on the new Council on 
Advertising: Philip W. Burton, Syracuse, 
and Roland Hicks, Pennsylvania State, 
for terms expiring December 31, 1960; 
Chris J. Burns, Colorado, and Max Wales, 
Oregon, for terms expiring December 31, 
1961; and Charles Sandage, Illinois, and 
Milton Gross, Missouri, for terms expir- 
ing December 31, 1962. The motion car- 
ried. 

The members proceeded to cast secret 
ballots for all other officers, and the fol- 
lowing were elected: 

President—Fred S. Siebert, Michigan 
State (advanced, under the constitu- 
tion). 

First Vice President—Charles T. Dun- 
can, Oregon, (president-elect for 
1961). 

Second Vice President—Kenneth N. 
Stewart, Michigan. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Elmer 
Kansas. 

AEJ Representatives on ACEJ—Edwin 
Emery, Minnesota, and Warren Price, 


F. Beth, 


Oregon (terms expire December 31, 
1961). 

Members, Council on Radio and Tele- 
vision Journalism—Donald E. Brown, 


Illinois, and H. E. Heath, Iowa 
State (terms expire December 31, 
1962). (Note—Heath has resigned; 
Gale Adkins, Kansas, has been ap- 
pointed to serve until the 1960 con- 
vention. ) 

At the call for new business, Moeller, 
Iowa, opened a discussion on the need to 
increase membership dues and he referred 
to statements made by Charnley in his 
presidential address. Charnley said that 
some professional associations have dues 
scaled according to academic ranks of 
members. Luxon, North Carolina, former 
AE] secretary-treasurer, declared he is op- 
posed to any system of graduated dues. 
Warren Price, Oregon, said he believed 
dues can and should be increased. Moeller 
then made a motion, seconded by Luxon, 
that “it is the sense of this convention that 
membership dues ought to be increased 
and that the Executive Committee be in- 
structed to prepare an amendment to the 
bylaws providing for an increased rate of 
dues and submit it in time for action at 
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the 1960 convention.” The motion carried 
unanimously. 

Luxon declared that “we should not 
raise the dues without advance notice to 
all members.” 

A. Gayle Waldrop, Colorado, chairman 
of the Resolutions Committee, presented 
his report, and the convention, voting on 
each part in turn, adopted these resolu- 
tions: 

Resolution 1—Be it resolved that the 
AEJ commend the Associated Press Man- 
aging Editors Association for its sponsor- 
ship of the Ohio State University study by 
George Kienzle that brings into sharp 
focus basic human relations problems that 
are common concern of the professional 
press and journalism educators. By work- 
ing together on projects such as this, the 
professional press and the journalism edu- 
cators may more effectively analyze and 
meet their common problems and find and 
take advantage of their common oppor- 
tunities. 

Resolution 2—Be it resolved that the 
AEJ commend the action of Newspaper 
Fund, Inc., whose fellowships this summer 
placed 135 high school publication advis- 
ers in universities for the study of jour- 
nalism. This is a significant step in up- 
grading instruction each year for more 
than 13,500 pupils in the secondary schools 
and in improving pupil attitudes toward 
mass media. Because this program will 
have far-reaching effects in recruiting for 
the profession and in producing more in- 
telligent consumers of media, AEJ endorses 
the program and urges its continuance. A 
special word of commendation goes to Don 
Carter, director of the pr 

Resolution 3—Be it resolved that the 
AEJ express appreciation and commenda- 
tion to those agencies and individuals re- 
sponsible for the program of summer fel- 
lowships for teachers of public relations. 

Resolution 4—Be it resolved that the 
AEJ second the nomination, made by 
Allan Nevins, of Horace Greeley to the 
Hall of Fame for Great Americans, and 
that the AEJ president have prepared a 
leaflet and have it sent to all Hall of 
Fame electors in support of this nomination, 
and that AEJ members ask newspaper edi- 
torial support of this nomination. 

Duncan explained that Dr. Nevins was 
concerned because the 86 bronze tablets 
placed in the hall since it was erected in 
1900 at New York University do not con- 
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tain the name of any great American “who 
was a journalist, pure and simple”’—and 
that Horace Greeley qualifies as such. 
(Note—The hall will contain 150 inscrip- 
tions by the year 2000. Elections are held 
every five years—the next in 1960—under 
the direction of New York University. 
Among the 86 names in the hall are Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Paine, and Edgar Allan Poe.) 

All business having been transacted, the 
convention adjourned at noon. 


Report on Actions Taken 
By AEJ Executive Committee 


W BY MAIL VOTE DURING 1959, THE AEJ 
Executive Committee: 

1) Agreed to have AEJ take out insti- 
tutional membership in the International 
Association for Mass Communication Re- 
search with dues of $100. 

2) Agreed not to require a CPA audit 
of the treasurer’s books for 1959 but to 
rely on examination by the AEJ Auditing 
Committee, 

At a meeting held before the Oregon 
convention opened, the committee: 

1) Considered recommendations made 
by the Audio-Visual Aids Committee. 

2) Examined and approved the financial 
report by the treasurer. 

3) Discussed the difference between a 
“committee” and a “council” and agreed 
with Fred Siebert, chairman of the ad hoc 
committee, that members of a council are 
elected, members of a committee are ap- 
pointed. 

4) Agreed to support the proposal to 
create a Council on Advertising. 

5) Discussed the silence of the constitu- 
tion regarding qualifications for Sustaining 
Member and Contributing Member. Presi- 
dent Charnley appointed a special commit- 
tee consisting of Elmer F. Beth, Kansas, 
chairman, Warren Agee, West Virginia, 
and Bruce Underwood, Houston, to con- 
sider the problem and to submit recom- 
mendations for description of qualifica- 
tions. 

6) Agreed to continue the practice of 
publishing the annual financial reports in 
the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY (Editor Ray- 
mond Nixon had suggested that the reports 
be circulated to AEJ members only.) 

7) Agreed to nominate three candi- 
dates for a position as AEJ representative 
on the Council for the Advancement of 
Science Writing. 
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8) Voted to accept the invitation of 
Pennsylvania State University to hold the 
1960 convention. 

9) Voted to accept the invitation of the 
University of Michigan to hold the 1961 
convention. 


Thirty-Ninth Convention of the 
American Association of Schools 
And Departments of Journalism 


@% THE FIRST MEETING OF AASDJ WAS HELD 
Wednesday evening, August 26. President 
Earl English, Missouri, presided. At roll 
call, Boston, Kansas State, Ohio, Ohio 
State, Oklahoma State, Rutgers, San Jose 
State, Syracuse, Texas A & M, Texas, and 
Texas Women’s University were absent. 

In his opening address, President Eng- 
lish reported that he had not appointed 
the special committee requested by the 
1959 convention, a committee “to act” on 
the various suggestions and proposed proj- 
ects discussed at Columbia. 

“Because of the general nature of many 
of the suggestions and because several of 
the projects entailed detailed surveys and 
research,” he explained, “the Executive 
Committee did not attempt to saddle this 
over-all assignment on another appointed 
committee. Most of the problems we raise 
are not those that can be turned over to 
a committee for action but those which 
each of us must work out, possibly 
through counsel with one another, but for 
the most part independently.” 

He directed attention to significant stud- 
ies being made at member schools, to the 
continuing influence of AASDJ upon the 
growing creditable research for and about 
journalism, and the important support and 
contribution AASDJ has made to Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY over the years. He re- 
minded z1embers that AASDJ originated 
the accrediting program, a most important 
factor in raising standards of journalism 
education generally. 

“While lack of general interest in ac- 
creditation among our members is the 
principal danger to our program,” he said, 
“it follows that another danger lies in be- 
lieving we know more than we do. That 
is why, from the beginning, great effort 
has been made to keep the evaluative em- 
phasis on achievement within a stated edu- 
cational objective, rather than in assessing 
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the principles under which a division op- 
erates. This policy of letting a school de- 
cide on its own kind of program does not 
eliminate the need for qualitative ap- 
praisal, but it does serve to confine and 
restrict those of us who may soon reach 
that advanced state of hardening of the 
educational arteries.” 

He said he regrets that ACEJ discon- 
tinued the continuing study of the per- 
formance of graduates from the point of 
view of employers because their evalua- 
tions and criticisms could provide effec- 
tive guides. He said that too many em- 
ployers think highly of our graduates as 
individuals, yet have little enthusiasm for 
journalism schools generally. 

He warned members to be alert to the 
danger that accrediting procedures might 
put insufficient emphasis upon thorough 
check of library facilities and acquisition 
policies. 

He suggested that members of AASDJ 
consider opportunities for being of more 
help to one another—engaging in coopera- 
tive projects like the Ohio State survey, 
improving the flow of frank reports about 
students and faculty members who are 
changing schools, and being alert to criti- 
cize the performance and standards of the 
media when they “seriously deviate from 
the principles and ethics which we teach 
our students.” 

Because much graduate work in jour- 
nalism is done in AASDJ schools, he 
urged the association to develop rigorous 
advanced programs of study based on ac- 
credited undergraduate training. Member 
schools should “not provide an easy mas- 
ter of arts degree for those who have not 
completed basic journalism courses or 
who ask for special consideration because 
they have been editor of their college 
newspaper and have taken courses taught 
by the publicity director of the college.” 


President English then called for the 
report of the secretary-treasurer, and El- 
mer F. Beth, Kansas, presented this re- 
port: 

Since the 38th convention at Columbia, Mo., 
the Association acquired a new member, the 
University of North Carolina. The formal invita- 
tion sent by President Earl English and your 
secretary was accepted by Dean Norval Neil 
Luxon, and North Carolina has been an active 
member since October. 

Since the Missouri convention, the Association 
has been represented in the American Council on 
Education by President English, Raymond B. 
Nixon, and Elmer F. Beth. 
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Although the Missouri convention voted to in- 
struct the Executive Committee to “identify it- 
self with the new International Association for 
Mass Communications Research,” the committee 
took no action; AEJ has paid $100 for a mem- 
bership in the new o tion. 

The minutes of the 1958 convention were pub- 
lished in the Winter 1959 issue of JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, and the detailed financial report was 
published in the Spring 1959 issue. The latter re- 
port showed a bank balance of $917.95. The 
Association also has a principal of $2,000 in- 
vested in the Anchor Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion at Lawrence, Kansas. rough July 1, 1959, 
the total interest accrued was $178.54. All inter- 
est earned is earmarked for use by JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY. 

The Association has already paid its 1959 dues 
of $200 to the American Council on Education 
and its entire allotment of $600 for 1959 to Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY. The editor’s honorarium of 
$300 has also already been paid. 

Membership dues of $50 have been collected 
for 1959 from all of the member institutions (45), 
and your treasurer sincerely thanks the adminis- 
trators for being so diligent in arranging prompt 
payment. Dues amount to $2,250 a year and ex- 
penditure commitments total about $2,100 annu- 
ally; therefore, unless we increase our e ‘pendi- 
tures, the treasury should gain about $150 a 
year. We expect to have a bank balance of about 
$1,050 at the end of 1959. 

Your secretary answered many inquiries about 
the Association and about journalism curricula 
in American universities from high school stu- 
dents, graduates, and advisers, and from journal- 
ists, college teachers, and students in foreign 
countries. He sent out scores of copies of the 
ACEJ brochure, “Choosing a Career in Journal- 
ism,” and of the list of accredited schools. 

In concluding this annual report, your secre- 
tary-treasurer wishes to thank the directors of 
all the member schools for their excellent help, 
and to express his appreciation to President Eng- 
lish for his fine co-operation. 

Emer F. Bstu, Secretary-Treasurer 


I. W. Cole, Northwestern, moved to ac- 
cept the report, Frank James Price, Lou- 
isiana State, seconded, and the motion 
carried, 


Leslie Moeller, Iowa, made a motion, 
seconded by Rae O. Weimer, Florida, that 
the president and secretary formally in- 
vite Fresno State College (recently ac- 
credited by ACEJ) to membership in 
AASDJ. On roll call vote, the motion 
carried unanimously by members present. 
Members absent at roll call were Boston, 
Kansas State, Ohio State, Rutgers, Syra- 
cuse, Texas, Texas A&M, and Texas 
Women’s University. 

Declaring that further business matters 
would be postponed to the Saturday morn- 
ing meeting, President English called for 
informal discussion. 


Moeller suggested that association re- 
ports on graduate programs in member 
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schools would be helpful, and Weimer 
said that Florida might undertake such a 
survey. English emphasized the need for 
better publicity about the association, es- 
pecially in the trade press. 

Fred Siebert, Michigan State, said that 
AEJ Executive Committee discussed the 
need for a study of the organization struc- 
ture since the 1951 “merger” and he de- 
clared that he “was not impressed with 
what AASDJ has contributed.” Moeller 
said AASDJ should have a forum to dis- 
cuss principles, standards, and procedures 
in education for journalism, and Cole de- 
clared that the members need to discuss 
goals in curricula and professional pro- 
grams. 

Burton Marvin, Kansas, proposed that 
AASDJ sponsor a conference on objec- 
tives in education for journalism with as- 
signed papers prepared in advance and 
suitable for publication. Such a confer- 
ence, he said, need not be restricted to 
members. 

A. Gayle Waldrop, Colorado, moved to 
recess until Saturday, Weimer seconded, 
and the motion carried. 

At roll call Saturday morning, August 
29, these members were absent: Alabama, 
Boston, Kansas State, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa State, Rutgers, San Jose State, Syra- 
cuse, Texas A&M, Texas, and Texas 
Women’s University. 

At President English’s call for new busi- 
ness, Luxon, North Carolina, urged the 
Association to consider adopting, as a 
condition for admission to schools of jour- 
nalism, a common aptitude test similar to 
those used by law and medical schools. 
He also said that, although he was op- 
posed to state or government administered 
examinations at the close of a student’s 
professional education, he saw merit in a 
cooperative comprehensive examination, 
nationally administered by an educational 
agency—such as AASDJ—on which na- 
tional norms could be computed and made 
available to prospective employers. 

Robert Jones, Minnesota, suggested that 
he might organize for the 1960 convention 
a panel to canvass what is being done in 
testing in the various professional disci- 
plines. Marvin, Kansas, made a motion, 
seconded by Luxon, that “AASDJ accept 
Jones’ offer to prepare a program dealing 
with testing procedures in professional dis- 
ciplines with a view toward possible de- 
velopment of an admission testing pro- 
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gram in journalism schools.” The motion 
carried. Chilton Bush, Stanford, suggested 
that Jones should consiwer using data ob- 
tained through the employer-appraisal re- 
ports that were originally used in the ac- 
crediting procedure. 

Duncan, Oregon, proposed that the As- 
sociation should change its name to the 
Association of Accredited Schools and 
Departments of Journalism because the 
limitation of membership to schools ac- 
credited by ACEJ is the truly distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the Association. He 
was reminded that the constitution re- 
quires written notice to members at least 
20 days before a meeting at which a con- 
stitutional amendment is to be acted upon. 
(Note—At the Boulder convention in 
1948, the Association adopted the name 
which Duncan now proposed, but at the 
Albuquerque convention in 1954, the name 
was changed back to the American Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism—the same as it had been be- 
fore the 1948 change.) 


The report of the Auditing Committee, 
consisting of Lester G. Benz, Iowa, and 
Gretchen Kemp, Indiana, was presented: 
“We have examined the books of Elmer 
F. Beth, secretary-treasurer, and found 
them to be correct and in good order.” 
Miss Kemp moved to accept, Ralph Naf- 
ziger, Wisconsin, seconded, and the motion 
carried. 

Donald E. Brown, Illinois, presented 
the report of the Resolutions Committee, 
and the following resolutions were 
adopted: 

Resolution 1—The association extends 
its thanks to the University of Oregon and 
its dormitory staff, to Dean Charles T. 
Duncan and Prof. Warren C. Price of the 
host school and to other staff members 
and their wives, and to the Oregon News- 
paper Publishers Association, for the plan- 
ning and staging of this excellent conven- 
tion. 

Resolution 2— The members thank 
President Earl F. English and the other 
AASDI officers for their work of the past 
year and at the current convention. 

Resolution 3—The AASDJ notes with 
appreciation the sharply increased attend- 
ance of representatives of the various me- 
dia at this and at other recent conven- 
tions, and expresses its thanks to those in- 
dividuals, associations, and media con- 
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tributing time, effort, and travel expense 
to provide valuable program contributions. 

Resolution 4—The AASDJ notes with 
regret the recent death of Harold L. Cross 
of Columbia University, longtime legal ad- 
viser to the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, who made distinguished 
contributions to journalism education and 
to a general awareness of the importance 
of freedom of information. 


Resolution 5—The Association encour- 
ages its members to participate whole- 
heartedly in those programs and individual 
activities that provide for cooperation with 
the foreign press and the consequent mu- 
tual advantages of better international 
understanding. 

Resolution 6—Member schools and de- 
partments are urged to undertake the full- 
est possible programs of cooperation with 
high school teachers and students. Profes- 
sional schools can make distinct contribu- 
tions to teacher-training programs and 
publication activities; such effort will in- 
evitably lead young people to a better 
understanding of the role of the mass me- 
dia in a democracy and will also attract 
superior students to careers in journalism. 
The mass media should be encouraged to 
participate in this activity, as the Wall 
Street Journal has done so notably this 
past year. 


Resolution 7—The Association endorses 
the effort to form an industry-wide com- 
mittee on recruitment for the mass media, 
with which journalism educators would 
serve. 

Resolution 8— While the Association 
recognizes that a number of factors affect 
the flow of college-trained men and 
women into the mass media, we are aware 
of the inadequacy of all too many start- 
ing-level salaries. We urge that media em- 
ployers either revise starting salaries up- 
ward or follow the example of some em- 
ployers in granting second or third year 
experience ratings to qualified graduates 
of schools and departments of journalism. 

Marvin, Kansas, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations, presented his re- 
port. When no additional nominations 
were made from the floor, Duncan, Ore- 
gon, moved to elect the slate, Moeller, 
Iowa, seconded, and the following were 
elected: 

President—A. Gayle Waldrop, Colo- 

rado. 
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Vice President—Keen Rafferty, New 
Mexico. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Elmer 
Kansas. 

Representative on ACEJ—Fred S. Sie- 
bert, Michigan State; alternate, Rae 
O. Weimer, Florida. 

Members, Executive Committee—I. W. 
Cole, Northwestern; Robert Jones, 
Minnesota; and Frank James Price, 
Louisiana State. 

All business having been transacted, the 

convention adjourned at 10 a.m. 


F. Beth, 


Report on Actions Taken 
By AASDJ Executive Committee 


@ IN A MEETING AT THE EUGENE CONVEN- 
tion, the AASDJ Executive Committee: 

1) Voted to recommend to the conven- 
tion that Fresno State College, which had 
been accredited during the year, be ad- 
mitted to membership in AASDJ. 

2) Examined and accepted the financial 
report presented by the treasurer. 

3) Discussed association objectives, 
convention program objectives, and gradu- 
ate work problems. 


Fifteenth Convention of the 
American Society of 
Journalism School Administrators 


(Note—This convention report was written by 
William Maxwell, South Dakota, AEJ deputy 
secretary-treasurer for ASJSA.) 


THE FIRST SESSION OF THE ASJSA ANNUAL 
business meeting was Wednesday evening, 
August 26. Thirty-nine representatives 
were present from the 26 following mem- 
ber schools: Alabama, Baylor, Brigham 
Young, California at Los Angeles, Hous- 
ton, Idaho State, Lincoln, Louisiana Poly- 
technic, Nevada, New York, North Texas 
State, Ohio Wesleyan, Oklahoma State, 
Omaha, San Jose State, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Southern California, South- 
ern Methodist, Texas Christian, Texas 
Technological, Utah, Washington State, 
West Virginia, and Wyoming. Several non- 
member visitors were also present. 

Bruce Underwood, Houston, in his 
presidential address, “Aligning the March,” 
pointed out that ASJSA includes some of 
the largest as well as smallest journalism 
and communications training units, and 
“the ideas of the administrators show as 
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much diversity as do their schools.” Quot- 
ing Perley Reed, he said, “Agreements we 
reach develop from a healthy variety of 
attitudes within a vigorous organization.” 
Observing that “the great majority of our 
member journalism schools are organized 
in colleges of liberal arts,” he noted that 
a recent study by Earl J. McGrath had re- 
vealed the increased offerings by liberal 
arts colleges in recent years of courses 
with professional orientation while the 
professional schools have been increasing 
the proportion of general education 
courses, Is ASJSA not in an enviable posi- 
tion, he said, to play a key role in journal- 
ism education? With a great part of our 
members working under liberal arts affili- 
ation, “let us utilize our natural advan- 
tages of such organization.” 

It was suggested that the secretary send 
greetings to Perley Reed, founder of AS- 
JSA and director emeritus, West Virginia, 
not in attendance for the first time since 
the society was organized in 1944, 

Reports were received by the conven- 
tion from the president, secretary-treas- 
urer, and chairmen, or their representa- 
tives of the following committees (chair- 
men are named in parentheses): Accredit- 
ing Relations (Wilson, Utah), Awards 
(Crowell, Maryland), Committee for 49 
(Reed, W. Virginia), Constitution (Hoch- 
berger, Miami), Convention Program & 
Planning (Long, Southern Illinois), Inter- 
national Relations (Pride, Lincoln), Edi- 
torial (Higginbotham, Nevada), Journal- 
ism Educator Endowment (Burchard, 
Texas A.&M.), Library (Jaffe, Long Is- 
land), Membership (McCarthy, Du- 
quesne), Nominations (Edwards, Ohio 
Wesleyan), Public Information (Thomas, 
Baylor). 

Committee reports were accepted by 
vote, with special motions of commenda- 
tion accorded Reed, for the work of or- 
ganizing an ASJSA National Advisory 
Council “of one outstanding newspaper- 
man to represent each of the 49 states”; 
Jaffe, for the production of a bibliography 
of “One Hundred Books for Young Jour- 
nalists,” recommended for high school 
level; Biggs, for outstanding editing of the 
Roundtable publication, and Smith and 
Garets for their respective editorial and 
business functions with the Journalism 
Educator. 

It was proposed by Smith, Brigham 
Young, that in the absence of Constitu- 
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tion Committee Chairman Hochberger, 
only those changes in the committee’s re- 
port for which sponsors were present be 
considered. The following revisions in the 
constitution were approved: 

Article II, Section 1: Was There shall 
be two classes of membership: active and 
associate. Revised . . . three classes of 
membership: active, associate, and foreign. 
Dues for foreign members shall be $5.00 
per year. Article II (To be inserted after 
Section 2, with the present Section 3 re- 
numbered to conform.) 3. Foreign Mem- 
bers. Any executive of a foreign college or 
university whose application has been ap- 
proved by the Executive Council, Mem- 
bership Committee, and by ballot of the 
general membership, and who thereafter 
remains in good standing. 

Article V, Section 1: Was The Presi- 
dent, the Vice-President, and the imme- 
diate Past President shall constitute the 
Executive Council of the Society. . . . Re- 
vised The President, the Vice-President, 
the Secretary-Treasurer, and the immediate 
Past President shall constitute the Execu- 
tive Council of the Society. . . . Article 
Article VIII Was Bulletin (in heading of 
article). Revised Publications. Article VIII, 
Section 1: Was The Society shall issue at 
least twice a year either a printed or 
mimeographed Bulletin. . . . Revised The 
Society shall issue a quarterly journal en- 
titled The Journalism Educator. . . . Ar- 
ticle VIII, Section 2: Was The Bulletin 
shall be prepared and published . . . Re- 
visions: A. Change to read; The Journal- 
ism Educator shall be . . .; B. Change to 
read: (last sentence) Advertising and Cir- 
culation shall be administered by a Busi- 
ness Manager appointed by the Executive 
Council; C. Add: The Business Manager 
shall serve for a period of three years. 

In reporting for the Journalism Educa- 
tor Editorial Board, Higginbotham, Ne- 
vada, said that the Educator has been well 
received in its first issues. “There have 
been many kind words about the nature 
of the editorial content and the format.” 
Some journalism educators feel, he ob- 
served, that the Journalism Educator is in 
competition with the JOURNALISM QUAR- 
TERLY, but “this is not at all the case. The 
two can and should be companion publi- 
cations—one for research, the other for 
education in journalism.” 

Garets, business manager of the Jour- 
nalism Educator, said that he had pre- 


+ 
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pared two mailing pieces, one sent to 121 
schools and departments of journalism, 
soliciting subscriptions, and the other to 
43 textbook publishers soliciting advertise- 
ments. As a result 96 subscriptions had 
been ordered, and the Chilton Company, 
the first advertiser, had placed two half- 
pages at $60 each. A total of $291 had 
been received in subscription monies. He 
urged all ASJSA members to order the 
Educator for their libraries—$4 a year 
through W. E. Garets, Texas Technologi- 
cal College, Lubbock, Texas, and sug- 
gested they remind book sales representa- 
tives of opportunities for placing ads in 
the Educator. Smith, editor of the Educa- 
tor, reported that as the publication had 
become better known, a backlog of arti- 
cles had developed, but he urged members 
to contribute appropriate papers of about 
1,500 words. He said he was also inter- 
ested in ideas for articles that might be 
assigned. Pride moved and Smith sec- 
onded a motion, which was passed, to re- 
duce the number of copies sent to mem- 
bers from six to three. 


The secretary-treasurer pointed out that, 
despite a steadily rising income in mem- 
bership dues, the society was barely keep- 


ing itself in the black because of expanded 
activities. A  first-of-the-year balance of 
$388 in 1957 would be reduced to zero in 


1960. The secretary-treasurer reported the 
loss of member Laurence Campbell 
through closing of the school of journal- 
ism at Florida State University, and of 
Brewster P. Campbell through a lapsed 
membership at the University of Arizona. 
These were offset by the addition of Rob- 
ert E. G. Harris, UCLA, and John H. 
McCoy, University of Southern California. 
Action of the Executive Council regarding 
the admission of USC was confirmed on 
motion by Agee, seconded by Haddick. 
Later, at the second business meeting, the 
ed on correspondence re- 
garding action of the Executive Council 
and Membership Committee on applica- 
tions of Oklahoma City University and 
Arizona State University. Administrators 
at these institutions have now been a 
proved for membership by ballot of the 
members, requiring only payment of dues 
to complete enrollment. The membership 
committee had not reported on balloting 
by the membership regarding the applica- 
tion of Macalester College. President Un- 
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derwood urged the admission of Mexico 
City University as a foreign member and 
read this school’s application. Long, South- 
ern Illinois, stated that he had been au- 
thorized by Deans H. P. Tseng and Milton 
Shieh of the graduate and undergraduate 
schools of journalism at National Cheng- 
chi University, Taipei, Taiwan, to present 
their applications for membership. The 
secretary reported that while he is on 
leave from South Dakota during 1959-60, 
Richard Garver will serve as acting head; 
that Robert Birdsall will serve as acting 
head while Steve Lammoreaux is on leave 
from Idaho State; that Wayne Roland will 
take over as chairman at Texas Christian; 
that Charles Russell, Arkansas, has re- 
signed. 


Agee, West Virginia, proposed that ev- 
ery member write a letter to the ASJSA 
National Advisory Council member in his 
state welcoming him to the Council. Un- 
derwood suggested that the secretary send 
a letter of thanks to S. Wayne Taylor, 
director of the printing plant, University 
of Houston, for supervising the produc- 
tion of an attractive Council membership 
certificate prepared as a class project. 
Thomas, Baylor, reported that as part of 
the work of the Public Information Com- 
mittee, 102 news stories on the National 
Advisory Council appointments had been 
released. 


The second business meeting was held 
Thursday afternoon, August 27. Biggs, 
Wyoming, reporting for the Roundtable 
Conumittee, said that issues 17 through 20 
were published during the year and that 
complete sets, 1-20, are still available to 
new members. Pride, speaking for the In- 
ternational Relations Committee, said that 
among other things the group had: re- 
newed its efforts to gain Department of 
State support for a short-term visit to this 
country of a group of Italian journalism 
educators; prepared, on request, a four- 
year program for Fulbright lecturers in 
journalism to Italy; circularized members 
with announcements of Fulbright foreign 
openings in journalism; and that member 
schools and departments had engaged in 
such activities as: enrolling foreign stu- 
dents for journalism study; presenting for- 
eign communications specialists as lectur- 
ers; lecturing abroad; honoring foreign 
journalists; etc. 
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A motion was approved providing for 
selection of alternates for Pride and Crow- 
ell as ASJSA representatives on ACEJ. 
A motion by Bounds, Alabama, seconded 
by Higginbotham, was approved, provid- 
ing that at least two-thirds of the member- 
ship must approve a membership commit- 
tee mail ballot in order to admit a new 
member to ASJSA. A motion by Alward 
that action must be taken by the member- 
ship committee on those applying for ad- 
mission to ASJSA before action is taken 
by the general membership was seconded 
by Krieghbaum, New York, and passed. 
Underwood suggested that the constitution 
committee analyze segments of the consti- 
tution dealing with admissions of mem- 
bers and make recommendations clarify- 
ing any ambiguities. Alward presented the 
following resolutions which were ap- 
proved: 

Resolution 1—We wish to thank the 
University of Oregon, the School of Jour- 
nalism and the Oregon Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association for the hospitality ex- 
tended our organization. 
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Resolution 2—We wish to extend our 
condolences to Hillier Krieghbaum and 
Reese James on the loss of members of 
their families. 

Resolution 3—We wish to thank Robert 
C. Notson, managing editor, the Portand 
Oregonian, for his inspiring speech at our 
convention. 

Resolution 4—We wish to thank the of- 
ficers of ASJSA for the work they com- 
pleted on the society’s behalf during the 
year. 

Edwards, Ohio Wesleyan, presented the 
nominations committee’s list of two candi- 
dates for each office to serve in 1960, and 
the following were elected: 

President — Howard R. Long, Southern 

Illinois. 
Vice President — Hillier Krieghbaum, 
New York. 

Secretary-Treasurer — J. William Max- 

well, South Dakota, 

ASJSA Representative on ACEJ — Al- 

fred Crowell, Maryland (2-year 
term). 
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News for inclusion in this section . 
departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . . 
Root, School of Journalism, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Notes for the next issue must reach him by April 1. 


NEWS NOTES 
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Berelson Becomes Director of 
Columbia Research Bureau 


Dr. Bernard Berelson, long a leading fig- 
ure in communications research, became 
professor of sociology and director of the 
Bureau of Applied Social Research at Co- 
lumbia University on January 1. 

A former research director of the bureau 
(1944-46), Dr. Berelson for several years 
was director of the behavioral sciences di- 
vision of the Ford Foundation, From 1957 
through 1959 he was professor of behavi- 
oral sciences and director of a post-gradu- 
ate program at the University of Chicago. 
It was during an earlier period of service 
as dean of the Graduate Library School at 
Chicago that he first won distinction in 
the field of communications research. 


Alisky to Organize 
School in Nicaragua 


Dr. Marvin Alisky, mass communica- 
tions department chairman at Arizona 
State University, has been selected by the 
State Department to organize a School of 
Journalism at the National University of 
Nicaragua. 

He will be in the Central American re- 
public during June-August 1960, The 
campus is in the provincial city of Leon, 
but the journalism school will be set up in 
the heart of the capital, Managua, to afford 
working daily newspapermen a chance to 
enroll for courses. 

Advance registration for the reporting 
and editing courses totais forty-three stu- 
dents. An enrollment of forty-five is antici- 
pated for the radio-television writing 
course, 
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Ad Departments Merged 
Into One at Medill 


Northwestern University has approved a 
new department of advertising, combining 
the facilities of the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism and the School of Business. Form- 
erly each schooi had its separate program 
for advertising instruction. Under the orga- 
nization just approved, all advertising for 
the university will be offered in the School 
of Journalism. 


Prof. Vernon Fryburger moves from the 
business faculty back to journalism, where 
he taught from 1953 to 1957. Two other 
members of the business faculty, Harper 
W. Boyd, Jr., chairman of the department 
of marketing, and Steuart H. Britt, have 
received dual appointment to faculties of 
both schools. 

Dean I. W. Cole of journalism and Dean 
Richard Donham of business said in a joint 
statement the move is a “first step in the 
development of a new approach to adver- 
tising education at the University.” A cur- 
riculum committee for the new department 
is working on a new advertising program 
which will be fitted into the journalism 
school’s revised curriculum which went 
into effect last September. 

Students at Northwestern who wish to 
major in advertising now will enroll in the 
School of Journalism. Those who wish ca- 
reers in business but some course work in 
advertising will enroll in the School of 
Business and take advertising classes in the 
new department. 

Fryburger, a former research director of 
the National Association of Broadcasters, 
came to Northwestern from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, where he taught advertis- 
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ing. He also taught at Miami university of 
Ohio. 

Boyd, chairman of the School of Busi- 
ness department of marketing, has been 
manager of field research for the Chicago 
Tribune. Britt was formerly administrative 
vice president of Earle Ludgin and Co., 
advertising agency. 


Schramm Represents U.S.A. 
At Unesco Meeting in Bangkok 


Dr. Wilbur Schramm, professor of jour- 
nalism and director of the Institute for 
Communication Research at Stanford Uni- 
versity, represented the United States at the 
Asian area conference on communications 
held in Bangkok, Thailand, January 18-30. 

This was the third of a series of confer- 
ences sponsored by Unesco, looking to- 
ward the establishment of several regional 
centers or seminars for the purpose of as- 
sisting the mass media in various parts of 
the world. The first, held at Strasbourg, 
France, in 1956, resulted in the establish- 
ment of the first International Center for 
the Advanced Training of Journalists at 
the University of Strasbourg, and also in 
the organization of the International Asso- 
ciation for Mass Communication Seminar. 
The second conference held in Quito, 
Ecuador, in September 1958, led to the es- 
tablishment of a Latin American center for 
teacher-training in journalism at the Cen- 
tral University in Quito. The Quito center 
was created in October 1959 and will hold 
its first seminar in late 1960. 


Because of the more limited develop- 
ment of the mass media in many of the 
Asian countries, emphasis at the Bangkok 
conference was placed upon methods of 
improving the physical means of commu- 
nication; however, journalism education 
and research also were discussed. A report 
of the meeting will appear in the next issue. 


Journalism Creed Plaque 


Erected at Florida 


An 18x23-inch cast-bronze plaque carry- 
ing the famed “Journalist’s Creed” by Wal- 
ter Williams was erected at the entrance to 
the School of Journalism and Communi- 
cations, University of Florida, as a climax 
to National Newspaper Week on the Flori- 
da campus in October. Williams was dean 
of journalism at the University of Missou- 
ri, 1908-1935. 
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Oklahoma Journalism Students 
Expect Higher Salaries in PR 


A survey conducted among journalism 
students at the University of Oklahoma in 
December showed that the average senior 
in the general editorial curriculum expects 
his first newspaper job to pay $63 per 
week, while those in the public relations 
curriculum expect an average starting sal- 
ary of $91 per week. 

The survey also showed that students’ 
wage expectations tend to drop as they 
near graduation. Public relations and ad- 
vertising agency work were the areas for 
which the average salary expectations were 
highest. 

Attempting to get at student attitudes to- 
ward the field of journalism in general, the 
writer (Jack M. Bickham) distributed a 
one-page form to all students enrolled in 
classwork. Of the 156 sophomores, juniors, 
seniors and graduate students available, 
146 were surveyed. 

The question concerning salary asked 
each respondent to estimate the beginning 
and 10-year weekly salary of workers in 
various specialties. Listed were the news 
reporter, deskman, newspaper advertising 
man, advertising agency employee, public 
relations man, radio broadcaster and tele- 
vision broadcaster. 

Prestige appeared as one strong moti- 
vating factor. Asked to rate the community 
standing “of a man in your specialty in 
your home town,” no one checked the 
“low” or “very low” rating. Of 116 respon- 
dents, 30 marked “very high” and 51 
marked “high.” 

Reasons for choosing journalism as a 
field of study ranked as follows: 


Like meeting people 

Like to write 

Excitement 

Travel 

Community service 

Prestige 

Friends in field 

Glamor 

High Pay 

Long vacations 

Rapid advancement 

Most respondents checked more than 
one reason. 


Of 42 transfer students in the survey, it 
was learned that more than half, 22, trans- 
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ferred into the public relations area. These 
came from 12 different fields, ranging from 
business and geology (4 each) to labora- 
tory technology and interior design (1 
each). General editorial drew 9 transfers, 
professional writing 5, advertising-business 
4 and radio-television 2. 

Asked at what age they chose journal- 
ism, respondents gave a variety of answers 
ranging from age 10 to 35, grouped as fol- 
lows: 

Age: 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 

No: 9 13 23 23 27 #4 13 2 1 

Survey forms were filled in anonymously 
in an effort to get more candid replies. The 
completed report, prepared under the di- 
rection off Dr. C. Joe Holland, was turned 
over to the faculty for further study. 


Learning Resources Institute 
Studies Instructional Aids 


The Learning Resources Institute, a non- 
profit ion, has been formed, with 
Dr. John E. Ivey, Jr., former executive 
vice-president of New York University, as 
president. It will devote much of its ef- 
fort to improved instructional uses for tele- 
vision, films, radio, learning machines, and 
innovations in the development and use of 
written materials of all types. 

The institute already is administering, in 
cooperation with the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, the 
two “Continental Classroom” courses for 
credit—physics, in black and white, and 
chemistry, in color—each morning over the 
National Broadcasting Company television 
network. The institute also is undertaking 
a number of special projects, including pro- 
duction of a variety of other courses of in- 
struction on film or video tape, at the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels, and courses 
for credit at the college level. These are 
designed for use on television networks 
and educational television stations, over the 
midwestern regional airborne TV experi- 
ment, and in educational programming— 
frequently in foreign languages—by other 
nations, including those in underdeveloped 
areas. Establishment at Princeton, New 
Jersey, of a center for research, develop- 
ment, and demonstration of new techno- 
logical improvements for the learning 
process is also planned. Provision of spe- 
cialized educational services to schools, 
colleges and universities will be under- 


Allen Heads Oklahoma State 
Work; Waldrop Resigns 


Dr. Charles L. Allen, former director of 
research at Northwestern University’s Med- 
ill School of Journalism, took over as di- 
rector of Oklahoma State University’s 
journalism department Jan. 1. 

Succeeding Ellsworth Chunn, who re- 
tired from the post June 1, Dr. Allen has 
been active in journalism for nearly 50 
years. His experience includes solid back- 
grounding in newspaper management and 
production. A graduate with a B.A. degree 
from North Dakota University, Dr. Allen 
also holds an M.A. from Illinois Univer- 
sity and a Ph.D. from Northwestern. 

* « * 

A. Gayle Waldrop resigned as director 
of the College of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, effective Aug. 31, to 
devote full time to teaching and research 
at the university. 

Waldrop, a member of the journalism 
faculty for 37 years, has served as director 
since 1949. 

He expressed his desire to “return to 
teaching and have time for research and 
writing which has not been easily avail- 
able.” 

Waldrop is now national president of the 
American Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism and is a past 
president of the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism. 

Waldrop, 60, a native of Texas, received 
his bachelor of arts degree from South- 
western University in 1919 and bachelor of 
literature and master of arts from 
Columbia University in 1922 and 1927. 

He came to the University of Colorado 
as an instructor in 1922, and was promoted 
to assistant professor in 1925, associate 
professor in 1929, and professor in 1941. 


M. N. Beeler Dies; First 
J-Teacher at U. of Florida 


Maxwell Newton Beeler, first agriculture 
editor and first instructor of journalism at 
the University of Florida, died October 28 
in Topeka, Kansas. The journalism course 
he inaugurated in 1915, then offered in 
the College of Agriculture, is still being 
taught in the School of Journalism and 
Communications. 


Mr. Beeler joined the Florida faculty 
after receiving degrees at the University 
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of Missouri. He returned to Missouri as 
Agriculture College editor after two years 
in Florida, He later was associate editor of 
Capper’s Farmer in Topeka from 1926 to 
1951, when he was promoted to agricul- 
tural counselor for all Capper publications. 


13 Newsmen Train 
Washington Campus Staff 


William Ames, assistant professor and 
adviser to the University of Washington 
Daily, made an experiment this fall in 
training the new staff of the campus news- 
paper. 

He persuaded seven outstanding metro- 
politan daily reporters and editors, and six 
weekly publishers to spend from noon to 
9 p.m. on successsive Wednesdays teach- 
ing students how to put a paper together. 
Another crew of professionals on loan 
from their respective papers around the 
state came in for two hours Friday after- 
noons to criticize the weeks’ product. 

Since student editors and staff take over 
the paper without previous experience, the 
professional supervision has been valuable. 


Nebraska Surveys Alumni, 
Issues Directory of 1,000 


A 108-page directory of the University 
of Nebraska School of Journalism alumni 
has been completed and copies distributed 
to approximately 1,000 graduates of the 
school. 


The largest number of graduates, more 
than 150, work on daily or weekly news- 
papers, according to the directory. Fifty- 
seven are in the public relations field, and 
33, the third largest number, are in adver- 
tising. 

Eighteen are employed in the radio-tele- 
vision field; 15 are working for press as- 
sociations; 11 for magazines, and 10 are 
teaching journalism. 

Thiry-six others are in widely scattered 
areas of journalism ranging from com- 
mercial photography to technical writing 
to university editing. 

Forty-one have chosen positions in edu- 
cation and another 27 have joined the 
ranks of governmental employes, in both 
journalistic and non-journalistic capacities. 

The directory spans a 42-year period, 
from 1917 through 1959. 
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Foreign Assignment Tour 
Will Include East Europe 


For the first time in its history, the “For- 
eign Assignment” tour that has been di- 
rected by various AEJ members will be en- 
larged this year to include Poland and the 
Soviet Union. 

Under the academic direction of Dr. 
Robert W. Desmond, of the University of 
California, the group will arrive in Rotter- 
dam (by ship or plane) on June 29, and 
will depart from the same city on August 
31 for return to the United States. 

Countries to be visited this year are Hol- 
land, France, Switzerland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Poland, the Soviet Union, Finland, 
Sweden, Denmark and the United King- 
dom. Dr. Jean-J. Newman, director of 
Travel & Study, Inc., and founder of “For- 
eign Assignment,” will accompany the 
group in East Europe, 

Because of the enlarged itinerary, the 
tour will be known this year as “Assign- 
ment Europe—East and West.” It will be 
limited to 30 “mature students” who are 
especially interested in journalism and 
international affairs. 

In the past it has been possible to ar- 
range academic credit through a number of 
journalism schools for those who wish to 
do special research projects or papers. 

The address of Travel & Study, Inc., is 
681 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, 
N.Y. 


Canadian Communications 
Institute Is Formed 


Organization of a Canadian Institute of 
Communications, with a board of 12 direc- 
tors representing both education and the 
media, was announced late in 1959, Chair- 
man of the board is Walter B. Herbert, 
executive director of the Canada Founda- 
tion, Ottawa, where six of the other direc- 
tors also reside. 

The purpose of the Institute is described 
as “to promote research on the construc- 
tive role in society of the modern media 
and techniques of communication.” It 
was first planned at the Canadian Confer- 
ence of Unesco in Montreal in March 
1959. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the secretary-treasurer, Rev. John W. 
Mole, professor at the University of Otta- 
wa, Laurier Avenue East, Ottawa. 
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Professor Sumner, Wisconsin, 
Dies After Long lliness 

William Allison Sumner, 67, professor 
of agricultural journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, died January 10 after 
an extended illness. 

Professor Sumner attended the Univer- 
sity of Kansas and received his degree in 
technical journalism from Kansas State 
Agricultural College in 1914, He later re- 
ceived his Master's degree at Wisconsin 
under the late Willard G, Bleyer. 

Sumner came to Wisconsin in 1915 as 
bulletin editor in the College of Agricul- 
ture. He remained at Wisconsin until his 
death, except for leaves for overseas work 
at Shrivenham University in England at 
the end of World War II and later for 
training with the International Coopera- 
tion Administration. 

At Wisconsin Sumner shared in the de- 
velopment of a nationally-recognized pro- 
gram of teaching and research in agricul- 
tural journalism. His students now occupy 
journalism positions around the world. 

Friends and former student have given 
an oil portrait to the University of Wis- 
consin and are establishing a fund for the 
“W. A. Sumner Memorial Library.” 

He was one of the most popular teach- 
ers at Wisconsin and was fondly known 
as “Prof” by his many students and col- 
leagues. In his teaching he seemed always 
to have a fresh approach and an enthusi- 
asm which was contagious. His seminars 
in reader interest and style were popular 
and widely known. 


Newhouse Foundation Gives 
$2,000,000 to Syracuse 

A $2,000,000 “initial gift” toward the 
establishment and maintenance of the 
“Newhouse Communications Center” at 
Syracuse University was announced in the 
January 30 issue of Editor & Publisher. 
The donor is the Newhouse Foundation, 
which is financed by Mr. and Mrs. S. I. 
Newhouse. Details will be reported later. 


Long Edits New ‘Grassroots’ 
Magazine for Editors _ 

Dr. H. R. Long, chairman of the De- 
partment of Journalism at Southern Illi- 
nois University, is editor of a new quarter- 
ly, started in January. Grassroots Editor 
is the official publication of the Interna- 
tional Conference of Weekly Editors. 


Southwestern Congress 
Talks Media, Government 


“The Federal Government and the Mass 
Media” was the theme of the Southwestern 
Journalism Congress, scheduled to meet in 
Baton Rouge, La., March 10-12, 1960, 
Louisiana State University School of Jour- 
nalism was host. 

President of the Congress, Adolph O. 
Goldsmith, LSU School of Journalism, said 
speakers included: Senator Wayne Morse 
of Oregon, “How Public Are Public Af- 
fairs?”; Richard Mittauer, Public Informa- 
tion Officer, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, “Publicity Problems 
of the NASA”; Prof. William Rivers, Uni- 
versity of Texas, panel chairman, “How 
Secret Is Government?”; George Arce- 
neaux, Jr., administrative assistant to Sen, 
Allen J. Ellender (La.), “Interpreting Fed- 
eral policies and Actions to the Public”. 

The congress brings together some 250 
students and faculty members from 15 
schools and departments of journalism in 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas. 
Meeting in conjunction with it was the 
Southwestern Students’ Press Club, com- 
posed of college newspaper journalists. 


Southern Illinois Honors 
Quemoy Newspaperman 

On behalf of the Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity department of journalism, a U.S. 
official at Taipei, Formosa, presented a 
plaque in November to Tsao I-fan, pub- 
lisher of a daily newspaper on Quemoy. 
Tsao made a trip to the capital to receive 
the community service and leadership 
award from John A. Bottorff, acting direc- 
tor of the U.S. Information Service. 

The Chinese newspaperman founded the 
Cheng Ch’i Chung Hua (Righteous China 
Daily News) on the mainland in 1949 and 
moved it shortly to Quemoy. There he has 
published without missing a single issue, in 
spite of heavy bombardments. The news- 
paper is delivered to other islands by Chi- 
nese Nationalist “frogmen.” 


Dr. H. R. Long, department chairman 
at Southern, spent a school year on For- 
mosa as a visiting professor at the National 
Political University at Taipei. At present, 
63 students from Formosa are enrolled at 
SIU. Milton J. T. Shieh, publisher of the 
second largest daily on Formosa, the Shi 
Sheng Pao Daily News, is a visiting pro- 
fessor in the SIU journalism department. 
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Journalism Professors Testify 
At FCC Broadcast Hearings 


At least three journalism professors 
testified in December before the Federal 
Communications hearings in Washington 
on broadcasting standards. 

Prof. Percy H. Tannenbaum, director of 
Mass Communications Research at the 
University of Wisconsin, recommended ex- 
panded communications research by gov- 
ernment. He advocated taking radio-TV 
ratings out of private hands. 

Two University of Illinois faculty mem- 
bers also testified. 

Dean Theodore Peterson, appearing as a 
private citizen, urged fixing of responsi- 
bility for editorial content of broadcasting 
and a separation of advertising from pro- 
gramming. 

Also testifying was Dr. Harry Skornia, 
executive director and recently elected 
president of the National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters. He called for a 
reexamination of FCC licensing procedures 
and, recalling similar circumstances in 
Great Britain, warned of possible Congres- 
sional intervention if the FCC failed to ex- 
ercise its authority to act. 


Maurer Buys Weekly Tab 
For Unique Internship 


In a move to supplement a unique jour- 
nalism fellowship program at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Wesley H. Maurer, chair- 
man of the Department of Journalism, has 
purchased the Mackinac Island Town 
Crier. 

The eight-page tabloid weekly newspaper 
prints ten issues during the summer for the 
historical resort community. Professor 
Maurer bought the paper from three stu- 
dents who started the paper five years ago. 

The paper was operated last summer by 
two journalism students under Professor 
Maurer’s direction as publisher. They sell 
season contracts for advertising, write ad- 
vertising copy, gather the news, edit the 
paper, distribute it to subscribers, arrange 
for street sales, and direct all business 
operations. Maurer receives reports, estab- 
lishes policy and provides counsel through 
visits, letters and telephone communica- 
tion. 

Maurer plans to operate the newspaper 
each summer, with training fellows in the 
community newspaper curriculum forming 
the staff. 
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Columbia Starts Seminar 
For Space Flight Writings 

A special seminar on space flight prob- 
lems—believed to be the first of its kind 
in the country—has been established for 
the eight men and one woman who are 
members of the Advanced Science Writing 
Program at Columbia University. 

Professor John Foster, director of the 
program at Columbia’s Graduate School 
of Journalism, said the seminar was devel- 
oped “to meet the group’s keen interest in 
space developments.” 

Fellows, studying in a Sloan-Rockefeller 
program inaugurated in 1958, have already 
been reporting on space flight. Since Co- 
lumbia had no course to give background, 
the school joined with the School of Engi- 
neering and the Institute of Flight Struc- 
tures to start the seminar. Space travel, 
materials structures, aerodynamics, propul- 
sion, communications and guidance are 
areas included in the study. 


North Carolina to Dedicate 
Building in October 


The School of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina has set October 
21, 1960, as the dedication date for the 
remodeled building which will house the 
school starting in June. 

A program centered around tp = to 
bility” is planned for a day-long observ- 
ance at which representatives of state, re- 
gional, and national newspaper associa- 
tions, publishers, editors, alumni, and stu- 
dents will speak. Remodeling work under 
a $162,000 appropriation was started in 
December, 1959. Equipment for the new 
quarters is being purchased from a $60,- 
000 appropriation. 


Syracuse to Have Workshop 
For Newspaper Librarians 


Syracuse University’s Schools of Jour- 
nalism and of Library Science will co-spon- 
sor a summer workshop June 13 to 17 to 
assist personnel of small and medium- 
sized newspapers in establishing and re- 
organizing their libraries. 

Director is Evelyn E. Smith, journalism 
school librarian. Workshop instructor is 
Agnes Henebry, librarian of the Decatur 
(Ill.) Herald-Review. Matthew Redding, 
librarian of the New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun, will be a guest lecturer. 
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Science Writers Hold 
Seminar; Krieghbaum Chairs 

Prof. Hillier Krieghbaum, chairman of 
New York University’s journalism depart- 
ment and chairman of the National Asso- 
ciation of Science Writers’ Surveys Com- 
mittee, directed a two-week science writers 
seminar in NYU’s Gould House in Ards- 
ley, New York, January 25 to February 6. 

The seminar was made possible by a 
grant from the National Science Founda- 
tion and was host to 25 “young reporter 
veterans” from publications throughout the 
country. Speakers included Dr. Joseph 
Kaplan on IGY, Dr. John Hagen on satel- 
lites, Dr. Fred Whipple on space sciences, 
Dr. J. R. Heller on cancer research and 
Dr. Paul Dudley White on heart disease. 


Convention Papers Will Not 
Be Published Separately 


A plan for publication of a number of 
“significant papers” presented at the AEJ 
convention at Eugene and their circulation 
to all members and several hundred pro- 
fessional journalists has been abandoned 
because the cost is considered excessive. 
The 1959 executive committee, which ad- 


vanced the plan, discovered that a “rea- 
sonably inclusive” brochure would cost 


about $2 per member. 

Two of the main addresses (those of 
Allan Nevins and Frank Stanton) alrea 
have appeared in the QUARTERLY (F. 
1959); several others will form the basis 
of articles appearing in this or subsequent 
issues. 


Kent State Alumni 
Honor Murray Powers 


The Kent State Journalism Alumni As- 
sociation in October honored Murray 
Powers, managing editor of the Akron 
Beacon Journal, at a homecoming lunch- 
eon. Powers is in his 20th year of part-time 
teaching at Kent, where he began teaching 
editing in 1940 for “just one semester.” 


NEWS NOTES 


Columbia University—Robert M. Hall, 
president of The Hall Syndicate, Inc., has 
been named 1959-1960 chairman of the 
Journalism Fund, a joint project of the 
Graduate School of Journalism, and the 
Columbia journalism alumni. 

University of Florida—The School of 
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Journalism and Communications at the 
University of Florida has set the week of 
April 24 as Journalism-Broadcasting Week 
on the Florida campus. The full week of 
activity, which all students will attend in- 
stead of classes, will be highlighted by 
talks and discussions led by more than 40 
professional men and women in the fields 
of journalism, broadcasting, advertising and 
public relations. One of the high points of 
the week will be the Journalism-Broad- 
casting Awards Banquet, April 28, which 
will honor outstanding students as well as 
returning alumni. 


Fordham University—The Journalism 
Division has issued a Style Book and Writ- 
er’s Manual, compiled and edited by the 
late C. N. Messolonghites of the New 
York Herald Tribune copy desk, who had 
taught e@‘ting at Fordham. It is available 
at the cost price of one dollar. 


University of lowa—The Daily lowan, 
university newspaper, began using New 
York Herald Tribune News Service in mid- 
November. Justin L. Faherty, editor and 
manager of the service, was in Iowa City 
to help inaugurate the service. The Jowan 
will also continue to include dispatches of 
the Associated Press, of which it has been 
a member-newspaper many years. 

A survey of television station news op- 
erations in the United States is being con- 
ducted at the School of Journalism through 
a grant from International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation. It is intended not only 
to find out current TV news practices but 
also to “indicate directions” of better fu- 
ture news practice, particularly through 
utilization of “stringers” or correspond- 
ents. 

University of North Carolina—A check 
for $4,206.58, representing the 1959 earn- 
ings of the investments of the School of 
Journalism Foundation of North Carolina 
Inc., was turned over to Dean Norval Neil 
Luxon of the School of Journalism at the 
North Carolina Press Institute in January. 
The income is for expenditure at his discre- 
tion for the advancement of professional 
education for journalism, 

Northwestern University—Prof. David 
Botter has been appointed for a second 
year as chairman of the recruitment com- 
mittee of the American Council on Educa- 
tion for Journalism. 


University of Omaha—The ment 
of Journalism is completing its first year in 
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new quarters, operating as a part of the 
Applied Arts and Sciences classroom build- 
ing. 
The facilities, completed in December, 
1959, feature special journalism class- 
rooms, a darkroom capable of handling 30 
students at one time, a photo studio, and 
spacious student publications facilities in 
addition to faculty offices. 

All equipment is new this year. The pub- 
lications’ offices feature individual editor’s 
offices, and a large slotted copy desk. 
More than $4,000 as spent to furnish the 
darkroom. 


Penn State University—The 1959 Alpha 
Delta Sigma convention named the adver- 
tising fraternity’s “progress and efficiency 
competition” in memory of the late Donald 
W. Davis, professor and former head of 
the advertising department, who died June 
29. The award will be known as the Don- 
ald W. Davis Competition. 

Davis was instrumental in setting up the 
competition shortly before his death. He 
was a former national president of Alpha 
Delta Sigma and long-time adviser of the 
Penn State Chapter. 

Programs in radio-television and maga- 
zines are being added to the annual com- 
munications institutes for high school stu- 
dents in June. 


Southern Illinois University—The under- 
graduate chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, pro- 
fessional journalism fraternity, will be the 
host unit for a regional conference on 
April 2 and 3. Members will come from 
undergraduate chapters in six states. 
Charles C, Clayton, chapter adviser, and 
Ron Jacober, president, will arrange the 
regional conference. Students will come 
from Michigan, Wisconsin, Missouri, and 
Kentucky in addition to Illinois. 

Two professors of journalism partici- 
pated in a two-day conference of the Cath- 
olic High School Press Association at Web- 
ster College in Webster Groves, Mo. in 
October. Dr. James L. C. Ford and Charles 
Clayton conducted two sessions each day 
in writing news stories, editorials and fea- 
tures for school newspapers and discussed 
make-up techniques. About 450 students 
attended the conference from as far away 
as Memphis, Tenn., and Louisville, Ky. 

Syracuse University-—Prof. Roland E. 
Wolseley, chairman of the magazine de- 
partment, has been appointed head of the 
advisory selection committee for journal- 
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ism of the Fulbright committee. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Norval N. Luxon, dean of the 
School of Journalism at the University of 
North Carolina. 

The work of teaching literacy in India 
was described in a lecture by Mrs, Welthy 
Honsinger Fisher. She operates a literacy 
center at Lucknow, India, The project is 
sponsored by World Education, Inc., an 
American organization founded by Dr. 
Frank Laubach, the literacy expert. Dr. 
Laubach’s son, Robert, teaches literacy 
courses to graduate students at Syracuse. 

Eight students attended the eighth an- 
nual conference of Evangelical Literature 
Overseas at Stroudsburg, Pa. Nov. 30-Dec. 
2. Four of the eight were international stu- 
dents and two of them are missionaries. 

Nearly every daily newspaper in New 
York is contributing one copy a day to the 
Journalism Library. The gifts were ar- 
ranged by the School’s Advisory Council, 
composed of leaders in newspapers, maga- 
zines, and public relations. 


University of Washington—Vincent S. 
Jones, executive editor of the Gannett 
newspapers, was the moderator and prin- 
cipal speaker at the two-day 12th annual 
Daily Newspaper Seminar at the Univer- 
sity of Washington, Nov. 19-20. Jones was 
main speaker at the banquet No. 19 spon- 
sored by the professional chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi. The Green Derby, awarded an- 
nually at the banquet to a communicator 
contributing during the past year to the 
improvement of the industry, was pre- 
sented to Murlin Spencer, Seattle AP bu- 
reau chief and chairman of the seminar 
committee. Gordon Schultz, senior, was 
awarded a year’s tuition by the profession- 
al chapter of SDX. 

The “Thursday Film Fair” of historical, 
experimental, and foreign movies has been 
a success and continuance is assured. The 
program was suggested and put into opera- 
tion by Harold Niven, assistant professor 
in the radio-television division. Open to 
any student, it is offered mainly for stu- 
dents interested in the cinema as a means 
of communications. 

A study of voting patterns was conducted 
by Alex Edelstein, associate professor, in 
November. The study was financed by Sta- 
tions KING-TV and KOMO-TY, and the 
Seattle Times and Post-Intelligencer. Re- 
sults of the study were published and 
broadcast by the sponsors. It showed many 
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peculiarities in voting habits and in the 
effectiveness of the two media, The sum- 
mary of results is available to anyone inter- 
ested. 

KCTS-TV, Channel 9, the Seattle edu- 
cational station licensed to the University 
of Washington, celebrated its fifth anniver- 
sary with an “at home” and a gift of $10,- 
000 in videotape presented by the Minne- 
sota Mining & M*¢. Co. Earlier in the fall 
the station was une of 43 affiliates of the 
Ford Foundation National Educational 
Television and Radio Center to receive a 
$60,000 Ampex videotape machine. 

University of Wisconsin—Emeritus Prof. 
Grant M. Hyde has donated a collection of 
nearly 200 books and pamphlets to the 
School of Journalism. Prof. Hyde, who re- 
tired July 1, collected the U.S. and foreign 
books during his nearly 50 years of service 
on the Wisconsin journalism faculty. One 
of the pioneers in American journalism 
education, he was director of the school 
from 1935 to 1948. 


COURSE CHANGES 
University of Illinois—A three-semester- 
hour course in magazine editing, for ad- 
vanced undergraduate and graduate stu- 


dents interested in magazine careers, will 
be offered for the first time next spring. 
The course is to be centered around the 
planning of a new magazine by each stu- 
dent. The first time the course is offered, 
four faculty members will handle segments 
in audience and advertiser selection, edi- 
torial formula and balance, design, and 
production. 


University of lowa—The School of Jour- 
nalism has set up a new sequence, High 
School Journalism Teaching, and also has 
added History of Mass Communications as 
a requirement in the advertising sequence. 
The new sequence offers both major and 
minor to meet the need of secondary 
schools for instructors professionally 
trained to teach journalism and possibly 
other subjects. 

University of Minnesota—School of 
Journalism graphy students will re- 
ceive instruction in the application of pho- 
totypesetting in advertising layout and 
newspaper makeup beginning with the win- 
ter quarter. New equipment includes a Pro- 
type with Garamond Protype fonts and a 
Typro with Bodoni fonts, complementing a 
large selection of foundry faces. 
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Under the direction of Prof. Harold W. 
Wilson, layout and makeup students will 
be able to size illustrations to fit layouts 
and pasteups and airbrush in color to com- 
plete layouts. 

The new equipment has been added to 
give journalism students experience in pho- 
totypesetting and pasteup—professionally 
more practical than course work stressing 
hand composition of metal type. 

University of North Carolina—Four 
new advertising courses, all carrying gradu- 
ate credit, have been added to the curricu- 
lum effective with the 1959-1960 spring 
semester. They are Principles of Advertis- 
ing, Advertising Copy and Communication, 
Advertising Media, and Advertising Cam- 
paigns. Dr. James J. Mullen will teach the 
courses, which replace three dropped 
courses. 

University of South Carolina—Six stu- 
dents, five of whom are professional news- 
men, are enrolled in the School of Jour- 
nalism’s new graduate program, Dean 
George A. Buchanan Jr. has announced. 

Begun last September, the program is de- 
signed to meet the needs of three classes of 
students: (1) graduates of accredited 
schools of journalism; (2) non-journalism 
graduates of approved institutions who 
have had one or more years of experience 
in newspaper work; (3) non-journalism 
graduates of approved institutions with ma- 
jors in the arts or social sciences who de- 
sire to undertake intensive study for pro- 
fessional preparation. 

Minimum requirements for the Master 
of Arts degree in journalism center about 
30 semester hours of work, including the 
successful completion of a thesis. 

A sequence of courses for both graduate 
and advanced undergraduate students has 
also been instituted. They are Public 
Opinion and Propaganda, Problems of 
Journalism and Literature of Journalism. 


FACULTY CHANGES 

Bethany College—E. E. Roberts, for 25 
years chairman of the department of jour- 
nalism, retired Jan. 1 and became professor 
emeritus. He gave 31% years to West Vir- 
ginia’s oldest degree-granting institution. In 
1942 he established the first public rela- 
tions department in a liberal arts college. 
His most recent work, How to Get into 
College and Stay There, will be published 
in April. 
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Fordham University—Robert Pell, a vet- 
eran of thirty years’ experience with the 
State Department, and James V. O’Gara, 
senior New York editor of Advertising 
Age, have been added to the part-time fac- 
ulty of the Journalism Division. Pell will 
give a course in Studies in Public Affairs, 
and O'Gara, in non-fiction writing for 
magazines. 

Fresno State College—Ray Reynolds, 
former education editor of the Fresno 
(Cal.) Bee, has joined the Fresno State 
faculty as an assistant professor of journal- 
ism and publicity coordinator. Reynold’s 
career includes positions with the World- 
Telegram and Sun in New York and with 
Stars and Stripes in Paris and other cities. 


University of North Carolina—Joseph L. 
Morrison, associate professor, has been 
granted a leave of absence for the 1959- 
1960 spring semester to complete residence 
requirements for his doctor’s degree in his- 
tory at Duke University. He will return to 
his teaching duties in September. 


Northwestern University—Ward Schori, 
a member of the School of Journalism fac- 
ulty from 1948 until 1951 when he left to 
enter the advertising and printing business, 


has returned to Northwestern university as 
general manager of the Students Publishing 
company. The company publishes the 
Daily Northwestern and the university 
yearbook. 


University of Omaha—Paul V. Peterson, 
head of the Department of Journalism, has 
been promoted to associate professor. He is 
in his fifth year at the university. 


Penn State University—James W. Mark- 
ham, chairman, graduate studies and re- 
search, School of Journalism, is on leave 
of absence during the spring semester to 
conduct a research project on the foreign 
press and broadcasting as social institu- 
tions. Markham plans to spend most of his 
time in Washington, D. C., utilizing the fa- 
cilities of the Library of Congress. 

Robert Pockrass, assistant professor, has 
been named acting chairman of graduate 
studies and research during Markham’s ab- 
sence. 


South Dakota State College—Dr. Robert 
L. Housman has joined the staff of the De- 
partment of Printing and Journalism, dur- 
ing the absence of Professor E. G. Blinn. 
Dr. Housman is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, served for a number of 
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years on the staff of the University of 
Montana, and worked with the Office of 
War Information of the State Department. 

Paul Jess has joined the staff of the same 
department as an assistant professor. He 
received a master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Iowa last year. He has served as 
an instructor at USI for four years. 


St. Cloud State College—Ray Rowland, 
editorial writer at Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity from 1955 to 1959, has been named di- 
rector of information services at this St. 
Cloud, Minn., college. Rowland received a 
bachelor of journalism degree at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and a master’s degree 
at Southern Illinois. 


University of Washington—Jonathan 
Lane of Stanford and Alex Edelstein of 
Washington are exchanging university posts 
for the winter and spring terms. Edelstein, 
who has been supervising the graduate pro- 
gram at Washington, will teach some 
courses while participating in behavioral 
studies. Lane will give courses in communi- 
cations research and propaganda, and will 
also work with research students. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Columbia _University—Five $2,000 
scholarships have been awarded for the 
first time from a bequest of the late Frank 
J. Hause, one-time managing editor of the 
New York Daily News. 


University of Illinois—A total of $2,600 
has so far been received for the depart- 
ment’s recently established James Webb 
Young Fund for Education in Advertising. 
Persons in the advertising industry have 
contributed to the fund, honoring Young, 
longtime advertising executive and founder 
of the Advertising Council. The money is 
to be used for graduate assistantships and 
for development of significant research in 
advertising. 

University of Nebraska—Two $250 Ne- 
braska weekly newspaper scholarships have 
been established and will be awarded for 
the school year 1960-61. They have been 
underwritten by 10 non-daily newspapers 
to recognize and encourage students pre- 
paring for careers in the field of commu- 
nity journalism. 

“At the moment we can fill about one 
out of every 10 requests for personnel 
from the Nebraska weekly field,” said Dr. 
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William E. Hall, director. “We hope this 
new scholarship program will help awaken 
interest in the career opportunities in this 
very important field of journalism.” 

University of North Carolina—An addi- 
tional undergraduate scholarship paying 
$300 will be awarded in the 1960-1961 
academic year. Known as the Beatrice 
Cobb Scholarship, it will be paid from in- 
come from the School of Journalism Foun- 
dation of North Carolina Inc. This is the 
fourth scholarship made possible by foun- 
dation funds. Miss Cobb was secretary- 
treasurer of the North Carolina Press As- 
sociation from 1922 until her death Sep- 
tember 11, 1959. 


Southern Illinois University—Two new 
scholarships for advertising students have 
been established by the Charles H. Sand- 
age chapter of Alpha Delta Sigma, national 
advertising fraternity. The scholarships 
were made possible by recent fund-raising 
activities of the club. A $100 fund, named 
the Mann advertising scholarship, 
will be awarded to the junior who mem- 
bers feel has contributed the most to the 
club’s programs and to SIU’s advertising 
department. 


University of |§Washington—Sixteen 
scholarships, totalling nearly $4,000, were 
awarded to students in the School of Com- 
munications at the special Honors Day 
celebration Oct. 7. 


PERSONALITIES 


Dr. Donald G. Hileman, professor of 
journalism at Southern Illinois University, 
has been named to a five-man sub-commit- 
tee which will look into ethical standards 
of today’s consumer advertising. The 
group, appointed by the Illinois Synod of 
the Presbyterian Church, will serve as a 
part of the denomination’s social education 

Professor Ben Baldwin of Northwestern 
University has been named by the City of 
Evanston as communications consultant to 
the department of health. 


Harold Niven, assistant professor in 
radio-television at the University of Wash- 
ington, was the of the University of 
British Columbia in November to speak on 


the development of a communications pro- 
gram. 
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Two Spanish language literary books by 
Dr. Boyd Carter, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity professor of romance languages, are 
being published in Mexico within a three- 
month period. One, Revistas literarias de 
Hispanoamerica (Literary Reviews of His- 
panic America), is the first attempt at a gen- 
eral history of Spanish American literary 
periodicals and the role of newspapers in 
providing outlets for literary work. 

Typographical work by Harry Duncan, 
of the State University of Iowa School of 
Journalism faculty, was included in a col- 
lection of books and promotional pieces on 
exhibition tour into several European coun- 
tries, under auspices of the Graphic Insti- 
tute in Stockholm, Sweden. 

A series of articles on technical writing 
by Christian K. Arnold, associate profes- 
sor, Pennsylvania State University, has 
been published in manual form by Elec- 
tronic Periodicals, Inc., of Cleveland. The 
articles first appeared in Electronic Digests 
magazine. The publishers said the manual 
was published because of hundreds of re- 
quests from readers for additional copies 
of the magazines in which the articles ap- 
peared. 


Professor Donald E. Brown of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois lectured at the November 
conference of the International Center for 
Advanced Training of Journalists, at the 
University of Strasbourg in France. Brown, 
former news editor of WHO, Des Moines, 
Ia., and former news director of WILL at 
Illinois, discussed news and information 
programs on radio and television. 

Professor Dallas W. Smythe, chairman 
of Illinois’ committee on the doctoral pro- 
gram in communications, participated as 
consultant in one of the conference’s round 
table talks. Smythe was on leave until 
February. 


Brown was also chairman of a panel on 
“Changing Patterns of Communication in 
Asia” at the annual Conference on Asian 
Affairs, at the University of Illinois in Oc- 
tober. Among participants were Howard R. 
Long and M. J. T. Shieh of Southern Illi- 
nois. It was the first time a conference pro- 
gram on journalism and broadcasting in 
Asia had been included. 

Prof. Roland E, Wolseley of the Syra- 
cuse University School of Journalism gave 
four talks Feb. 15-18 on religious journal- 
ism before the Southern Baptist Press As- 
sociation in New Orleans, 
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18 top editors tell you how to judge your qualifications, 
how to train yourself, how to land your first job 


E ideal way to find out if newspaper work is 
Teor you would be to talk to expert newsmen. 
This book brings the experts to you. It presents 
the answers of 18 editors to the questions most 
often asked by would-be journalists. 

Some of the contributors are editors of large 
city dailies, while some publish small country 
weeklies, Thus their answers provide a cross- 
section of the newspaper field. They discuss the 
advantages and disadvantages of newspaper work; 
the recent improvements in working conditions 
and salaries. Some of the men recommend journal- 
ism school; some suggest getting a summer job on 


Some of the contributors to this 


a paper. Almost all agree that a liberal arts education 
with emphasis on economics, history and sociology 
is the best background. 

Together, the articles, illustrated with photo- 
graphs showing all aspects of newspaper work, 
provide the young person considering journalism 
as a career with first-hand, down-to-earth advice 
from experienced pros. 

Use the convenient coupon below to order your 


copy of this valuable book today. Only $3.00. 
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Mail this coupon Money-back guarantee 
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“A significant contribution to the literature of journalism.” 
— F. E. MERWIN, Rutgers University 


GRAMMAR for JOURNALISTS 


E, L. CALLIHAN, Southern Methodist University 


Written especially for the student 
lanning a career in journalism, this 
k presents the procedures of cor- 
rect writing used today by newspapers 
and magazines across the country. It 
es ee the student with a sound 
undation in grammar, syntax, word 
usage, and language fundamentals; 


HOW to WRITE and 


helps to develop mastery of sentence 
structure. Includes examples, 
and review material. “A book our 
craft has sought and needed for years. 
Professionals and students alike 
will find it invaluable in answering 
their questions.” —Eprror aND Pus- 
LISHER. 1957. 397 pp. 


SELL NON-FICTION 


HAL BORLAND 


The successful author of best sellers 
and hundreds of published articles 
gives expert advice on non-fiction 
writing as a satisfying and profitable 
career. The book provides practical 
instruction on how to develop ideas; 
how to decide on a story form; how 
to conduct research, hold interviews, 


ADVERTISING COPY, 


build a personal writing style, deal 
with agents, market finished ma’ 
etc. “I recommend the book highly to 
hive in field.” — Robert L. 
, New Yorx Times. “A forth- 
right and useful book.” — William B. 
Ready, Marquette University. 1956. 
223 pp. $4.00 
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and TYPOGRAPHY 


HUGH G. WALES, University of Illinois; DWIGHT L. GENTRY, 
University of Maryland; and MAX WALES, University of Oregon 


An integrated presentation of the 
principles of creative advertising. Book 
points up the interrelationship of 
copy, layout, and typography and how 
they must combine to achieve a sin- 
gle effect in the successful advertise- 
ment. Basic principles are demon- 
strated by illustrations from the whole 
range of modern advertising and the 


application of practical, simplified 
techniques. Book covers the role of 
market research, the individual prob- 
lems of the various media. “Exceed- 
ingly sound . . . a real contribution in 
its field.” — Warren K. Agee, Texas 
Christian University. 1958. 166 ills., 
491 pp. $7.50 


The STORY of ADVERTISING 


JAMES PLAYSTED WOOD 


A comprehensive history of advertis- 
ing in America and England from the 
16th century to the present. Based on 
sound scholarly research, the book 
vividly brings to life the major fig- 
ures of the advertising world. It offers 
a critical and impartial appraisal of 
advertising’s accomplishments and 


shortcomings, its contributions to 
man’s material betterment, its role as 
a primary iy ression of the democratic 
concepts of free enterprise and choice, 
etc. “A remarkable job of research . 

the story of advertising in the classic 
form of his AcE. 
1958. 35 ills., 512 p pp. $6.50 
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Copy Reading and News Editing 
by Jacob Scher and H oward B. Taylor 


Based on actual experiences in both newspaper 
offices and classrooms, this book discusses revis- 
ing, correcting, \and editing copy; writing 
headlines; story structure; news evaluation; 
typographic appearances of front and inside 
‘pages; flow and as of copy; and layout 
trends such as flush left headlines and hori- 
zoutal makeup. Far. from being a “theory 
bock”, the text presents ‘nearly 150 illustra- 
tions of actual newspaper ts in various 
stages of production and a typical daily flow 
of news across the copy desk. 


Pub. 1951 386 pp. Text price $7.00 


Effective Public Relations, 


2nd Edition (1958) 
by Scott M. Cutlip and Allen H. Center 


This book presents a definitive introduction to 
the profession and practice of public relations, 
covering its t and functions, includ- 
ing fact-finding, ing, communicating and 
evaluating. It provides a solid perspective on 
the purposes and practices of Public Relations 
as a useful function in modern management. 
This new, edition contains additional readings 
and case problems at, the ends of chapters and 
covers new information from the social sciences 


The Press and America 


by Edwin Emery and Henry 
L1dd Smith 


In, tracing the methods of 
communication from early 
English prototypes to the 
present time, The Press and 
A merica presents the English 
background of the press, a 
detailed history of. press asso- 
ciations, the comprehensive 
story of the rise of radio and 
television, the use of inter- 
pretive reporting, and the his- 
tories of journalists th 

the years. The battle of 
American people for rey 
of the press and its si 
cance in the past, as well as 
the present, is covered in de- 
tail in areas such as the 
American raga and the 
“muck-raking” ‘perivd. 

book contains a thorough ex- 
amination of the role of jour- 
nalism in an increasingly 
compiex society, describing 
what our press is today and 
how it got that way, and in- 
terpreting events of the past 
in terms of current probleme. 


on opinion process and communications. 
Pub, 1958 450° pp. Text price $6.95 


Pub. 1954 794 pp. 
Text price $8.75 
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Get the little book! 
Get the little book! 
Get the little book! 


"THE ELEMENTS © 
OF STYLE 


BY WILLIAM STRUNK, JR. 
sveveance, EB, WHITE 


lessons to be remembered... Bu it, study it, enjoy it. It’s as timeless-as a can 
be in our age of volubility.” . 


SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE: “It is a gem of a book which everyone who deals in 
English words should go right out and buy today.” 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER: “. . . valuable reading for all. who ' want to write, includ- 
ing these who, like me, have been working at it for many years, 


INDIANAPOLIS NEWS: “Here is meat for the newspaper author, esipe and 4d 
writer, government official, everybody who has ewrgaper ad, 


NEW YORK WORLD TELEGRAM AND SUN: “The book is modest in price and in the 
time it demands from the reader. As for my copy, a team of wild moochers coulda’t 
drag it away from me.” 


BUFFALO nea eat ama “The value of this ‘little book’ cannot be overstated. 
It should be required reading for all.” 


PITTSBURGH PRESS: “I can recommend it as the most inciive and concise thing of 
its kind I've seen.” 


CINCINNATI ENQUIRER: “The White is - who ‘writes for 


public consumption would be doing and his readers 3 is service by reading, 


over these pages at least once a month. There are only 71 of 


DALLAS MORNING NEWS: Phe oan article and with skill and unbeat- 
ib SOR ee Week See Se fo Sette pesten 07 2 about how to — 


pein at AND SENTINEL eee, N. C.): "It deserves a place on the desk 
of every newspaper reporter and city editor. 


YORKER: “Distinguished by by brevity, ba 8 prickly sense, it 
an pa Padres my book as well as a tool. og et allie ane 


PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY: “.... ph fervent to read... Mr. ., White states 21 rules to guide the 
writer toward the development felicitous style.” 


NEWSWEEK: “... offers seductive guidance in many stylistic sagas 


LIBRARY JOURNAL: “To all . ‘he ile bs ir. 
White: Get the little book! Get the book! KI Get the Ue boo book! ( 
Professor Strunk's trick of repetition 


Get it today. paperbound, $ 1.00 mela ip 
88 joes ‘f othbound, $2.50  sFnrma NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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